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From the Editor's Desk 


EFORE these words appear in print, the News Bulletin will have an- 

nounced: (a) a major increase in printing costs, and (b) revocation of the 
long established policy of providing free reprints. The two items are not un- 
related. We are not happy about either; given the former, we would have 
preferred some other means of achieving the necessary economy. But we 
should note that neither the rising costs nor the mode of solution is unique 
with us; free reprints are going the way of the free lunch. We want to discuss 


some problems of economy. 

Over the years, we and our predecessors have achieved economies by such 
technical feats as printing to even forms, eliminating footnotes and simplifying 
references, avoiding extraneous material in articles, and seeking better printing 
contracts. As matters now stand, the only major economy in production avail- 
able is to convert to double-column printing, which in turn requires a larger 
page size. The technicalities and costs of various printing operations make this 
a greater economy as the number of copies increases; we are probably beyond 
the break-even point at our current run of 3900, but not enough to warrant 
the change. For our own part, we prefer the present format. 

The only other economies now available rest upon the collaboration of the 
contributors. From the editor’s standpoint, these collaborative economies are 
twofold: economy of presentation, and quality of copy. 

By economy of presentation we mean just that: the elimination of extra 
words. Roughly, it costs $14.00 to bring a page of anthropological essay before 
the fraternity and we are faced with a fixed maximum. It follows that we in- 
crease the amount of material by the process of concentration. This does‘not 
mean either that we must adopt a telegraphic style, or that shortness is in itself 
a virtue. It does mean that redundancies, circumlocution, and general loose- 
ness should be avoided. Fortunately, the canons of good style are on the side 
of economy: tight writing makes not only for economy, but also for better 
prose and more lucid communication. We consider it our editorial duty to 
assist in this form of economy. 

To an editor a manuscript is first and foremost a set of ideas to be com- 
municated, but it is also a physical thing: a sheaf of paper with lines of writing. 
The quality of manuscript is a factor to be reckoned with; clean copy makes 
for clean galleys. Each strikeover and each lengthy insertion is a potential 
error in galley and final page. Each correction makes for further possible error, 
and each correction is costly. Those who have not had direct experience with 
the printing trade may not appreciate how quickly such costs can mount. The 
ANTHROPOLOGIST is printed on monotype, a Martian sort of apparatus that 
does most things automatically But corrections must be made by hand, 
and are expensive. Furthermore, a single word deleted or added can require the 
resetting of a whole paragraph, if it falls on the first line. In the printing 
business, a stitch in time is a maxim to be reckoned with. Manuscripts need 
not be works of art, but they must always be clear. 
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For this reason we, as others publishing for nonprofessional writers, print 
instructions to authors. Those on our inside cover are explicit and minimal. 
We add a few further suggestions. The text must follow consecutively; tabbed- 
in or separate pages of inserts are not allowable, though it is not necessary 
that each page be filled, and careful cutting and pasting is acceptable. Tables, 
illustrations and footnotes should be on separate sheets (as they are processed 
separately), carefully numbered, with a notation on the margin where each is 
to appear. Line drawings and maps are reproduced by photography and must 
be in absolutely final form, except for possible reduction in size. Finally, with 
our relatively high labor costs, economy in paper is false economy; double 
spacing and adequate margins for editorial marks are requisite. 

These economies we must pursue. By these means we can add to the 
amount of anthropological documents available, perhaps by as much as ten 
percent; by these means we can speed the time between receipt and publica- 
tion. These considerations are not our most important ones, but they do repre- 
sent the economic side of the ledger with which we are inescapably involved. 


* * 


A. I. HaLLowe tt (Columbia, 1924) is Professor of Anthropology at the 
University of Pennsylvania where he has taught since 1922. Hallowell is a 
former President of the Association and a Viking Medalist, and is best known 
for his pioneer work in cross-cultural psychological testing. Of his present ven- 
ture, he writes ‘In the summer of 1954, I was asked to participate in a series 
of lectures at the University of Wisconsin entitled ‘Wisconsin Reconsiders 
the Frontier.’ Originally, I had expected to center my talk on the influence 
of American culture on the Indians, when a perverted thought seized me: why 
not see what I could do with the reverse effects.’’ The present contribution is 
an outgrowth of this thought and was presented at the International Congress, 
Philadelphia, 1956. 

STANLEY GARN (Harvard, 1948) is Associate Professor of Anthropology 
at Antioch College and Chairman of the Physical Growth Department of the 
Fels Research Institute. He has published some 70 articles and reviews, includ- 
ing the book Races: A Study of the Problems of Race Formation in Man, in col- 
laboration with C. S. Coon and Joseph Birdsell. 

BartLett H. Stoopiery (Harvard, 1949) received a Bachelor of Laws de- 
gree from the Harvard Law School in 1932 and is currently Associate Professor 
and Chairman of the Department of Sociology and Anthropology at Wellesley 
College. The research underlying the present article on Tagalog family struc- 
ture was done under a Fulbright appointment to the Philippines in 1954-55 
aided by funds from the American Educational Foundation. He has published 
two articles on this Philippine material and is working on a third. A book in 
press deals with Freud’s theory. 

J. L. Fiscuer (Harvard, 1955) is a Research Associate at the Laboratory of 
Human Development and Instructor at the Graduate School of Education at 
Harvard University, where he has taught since the fall of 1955. He was District 
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Anthropologist at Truk and Ponape (1949-51) and Island Affairs Officer on 
the latter island (1951-53). He is author of the Eastern Carolines Handbook 
to be published by HRAF. 

WILLIAM NEWELL took an M.A. degree in philosophy at New Zealand and 
a diploma in anthropology at Oxford. He is at present Staff Tutor in An- 
thropology in the Extramural Department of the University of Manchester 
and was in 1955-56 Research Fellow of the Social Research Unit, University 
of Malaya, Singapore, and is preparing a full report on the Chinese community 
in Malaya. He has written and studied widely, including work with the Tonga 
and among the Gaddi of Northern India. 

HAROLD SCHNEIDER (Northwestern, 1953) is Instructor at Lawrence Co!- 
lege where he has taught since 1953. His research among the Pakot of Kenya 
was done in 1951-52 (together with his wife) under the auspices of a Fulbright 
Research Grant and the Social Science Research Council. He was further aided 
by the Program of African Studies in the preparation of his dissertation, of 
which the present article is a by-product. 

Joyce WIkE (Columbia, 1950) took her undergraduate work at the Univer- 
sity of Washington. Since 1953 she has been Lecturer at the University College 
of Washington University, Saint Louis. She did research in Northern Puget 
Sound and on Vancouver Island; did psychological testing among the Kwakiut, 
and has done archival research in Northwest Coast ethnohistory. 

Joun BueTTNER-JANuSCH received his M.A. from the University of 
Chicago Division of Social Sciences in 1953. He is at present a University 
Fellow in the Horace Rackham School of Graduate Studies of the University of 
Michigan, and an Assistant in Research in the Department of Human Genetics 
at the University of Michigan School of Medicine. Mr. Buettner-Janusch 
writes that his major interests and training are in physical anthropology, with 
special reference to physiology and genetics, while his interest in the history of 
ethnology and theory is ‘‘a kind of hobby.”’ He was for two years Instructor in 
Anthropology at the University of Utah and Research Assistant on a Kellog 
Foundation Grant to the Department of Preventive Medicine of the Univer- 
sity of Utah College of Medicine. 

W. G. 
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The Impact of the American Indian on American Culture 


A. IRVING HALLOWELL 
University of Pennsylvania 


HE global expansion of European peoples, beginning in the fifteenth cen- 

tury, initiated a series of events whose fateful character for modern history 
scarcely can be overestimated. Among other things, the historical setting was 
provided in which Europeans came into contact with the primitive cultures of 
the world, which led, in time, to the accumulation of the kind of empirical 
knowledge on which a science of man could be soundly based. 

If we look at anthropology today, we find increasing attention being paid 
to the changes taking place in the primitive cultures which still flourish in the 
contemporary world. What we now observe are later stages in processes that 
began during the great age of exploration and colonization. As cultural anthro- 
pologists we have been concerned with only one side of this continuing process 
of social interaction, cultural readjustment, and transformation. For the most 
part we have ignored what happened to European culture as a consequence of 
contacts with primitive cultures. Attention has been focused on the effects 
upon them of contact with Europeans. Yet we know that Europe itself was 
profoundly affected by the discoveries overseas, particularly by the discovery, 
exploration, and settlement of the New World. Besides new dreams of wealth 
and power there were many other effects: new food plants, new drugs, new 
dyes, tobacco, unheard-of languages, novel modes of life that provoked moral 
and political disputation and challenged the authority of old traditions, fresh 
subject matter for original themes in literature. Yet a comprehensive history 
and appraisal of the total effects of this impact upon European culture, in all 
its aspects, remains to be written. Only a few highly specialized studies of 
selected topics by a handful of scholars come to mind.! 

Across the ocean in the Americas, where Europeans met the Indians face to 
face and direct social interaction took place, a more complex culture-historical 
situation developed. Settlement and conquest did not eliminate the indigenous 
populations. They remained as potential sources of influence during the pe- 
riod when the nations of the Americas were achieving political maturity and 
differentiation. Aboriginal populations varying in racial composition and in 
the retention of native languages and cultures have persisted down to the 
present in almost all the nations of the New World. 

What, then, have been the cultural consequences in the Americas of both 
the initial and the continuing presence of these native populations upon the 
European cultural tradition in the New World? How have these influences 
varied from nation to nation? Can we explain the differential effects? The 
picture presented is complex, but an unusual opportunity is afforded for the 
analysis of the impact of the New World aborigines upon the European heri- 
tage transplanted here because so many phases of it can be documented from 
written sources. 
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The greatest density in the aboriginal population was to be found in His- 
panic America. In the modern nations of these same regions the percentage 
of the Indian population still remains highest, amounting to fifty percent or 
more in some cases. At the opposite extreme we have the United States, where 
the Indian population is less than one percent, and Canada, where it is a little 
higher (Brand 1943). 

Anthropologists working in Latin America have long been aware of the 
interchange of cultural influences and their subtle mixture (Gillin 1955), 
Foster (1951) says, ‘‘Even in non-Indian areas of Mexico, for all the influence 
of Spain and the modern world, one is impressed with how thoroughly native 
American culture has left its imprint.’’ He concludes, ‘Hispanic American 
culture cannot be described as Indian any more than it can be described as 
Spanish. It is a new, distinctive culture, with roots deep in two separate his- 
torical traditions, but with a unique and valid ethos of its own.” This is the 
tertium quid that Malinowski so frequently referred to in his discussion of cul- 
ture contact. It has no precise parallel in the United States and Canada. Does 
this mean that in the case of the United States the impact of the Indian on 
our culture has been altogether absent or negligible? Or has the historical set- 
ting been so different that discernable influences have been of a different kind, 
perhaps manifested in less obvious ways? There is one basic fact, however, 
which makes our situation directly comparable with Latin American coun- 
tries: although the Indian population in the United States has never been 
large and has become relatively smaller as our national population has rapidly 
increased, in this country, too, we have had the continuing presence of the 
Indian throughout our colonial and national existence. Thus the question of 
the impact of the Indian on our culture cannot be reduced to the problem of 
influences that can be derived from frontier contacts alone. 

The influence of the Indian on American culture is by no means a novel 
topic. Yet there is no over-all integral account of how our speech, our economic 
life, our clothing, sports and recreations, our indigenous religious cults, our 
pharmacopeia as well as curative practices on the vernacular level, to say 
nothing of our folk songs, our concert music, literature, and certain aspects of 
our intellectual history, have been affected through interaction with the 
American aborigines.? When the topic has been discussed it has usually been 
considered piecemeal: Maize may be considered apart from the vocabulary of 
corn foods, or as a decorative motif; concert music apart from folk music and 
the popular song; place names as place names; the “Indian guide” in American 
Spiritualism apart from the special treatment of the Indian in the Book of 
Mormon; the popularity of the Leatherstocking Tales and Hiawatha apart 
from the phenomenal success of Metamora on the American stage in the nine- 
teenth century and the Indian in twentieth century American literature. In 
particular, various types of impact at different historical periods and their rela- 
tion to the changing patterns of American culture have not been differentiated, 
nor later borrowings from those made on the frontier. 

Alexander Francis Chamberlin was the first to deal comprehensively with 
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the topic of Indian influence on western culture in an article published in 1905 
(Chamberlin 1905). It is a classic article and later writers on the same subject 
have borrowed freely from it. He ranged from New World plants of economic 
importance to the Indian as a subject in American, English, and German litera- 
ture. He himself made early contributions to the subject of linguistic borrow- 
ings. What Chamberlin did not do was to distinguish systematically between 
the influences that could be attributed to direct contact between Europeans 
and Indians in the United States and those mediated to us via Europe, or 
those mainly characteristic of Latin America. His article was entitled ‘‘The 
Contributions of the American Indian to Civilization” and this indicates its 
primary orientation. Chamberlin was concerned, as he says, with “the 
world’s debt to the Red Man, what we owe to the race from whom we have 
snatched a continent.” The same frame of reference was adopted by a number 
of subsequent writers, both anthropologists and others. It is clearly indicated 
by the titles of articles or chapters in books ranging in date from 1914 to 1955.8 
The attitude implied is inescapable. The Indians —savage or barbaric as they 
may appear to be in the ascending scale of cultural evolution—-nevertheless 
had something to offer the more advanced and civilized newcomers from Eur- 
ope. In none of these discussions is there an exclusive focus upon the United 
States or a serious attempt to relate the acquisition of this item or that to par- 
ticular regions or periods of contact, to identify the tribal or linguistic groups 
who were the donors, to analyze the circumstances under which borrowing 
took place, or to take account of the subsequent fate of borrowed traits, their 
elaboration and integration with the changing values and new configurations 
of American culture. 

It may be that as a subject worthy of detailed scholarly investigation, the 
influence of the Indian on American civilization has fallen between two aca- 
demic stools. The influential historian Turner and his disciples made little 
point of it, even though the frontier was conceptualized as ‘‘the meeting point 
between savagery and civilization” and ‘‘the line of most rapid and effective 
Americanization.”’ It was not contact with Indians on the frontier, however, 
that was in any way crucial to the development of American democracy and 
nationalism, as Turner conceived them. The earliest stages of frontier experi- 
ence always had to be transcended-—again and again. At first “. . . the wilder- 
ness masters the colonist. It finds him a European in dress, industries, tools, 
modes of travel, and thought. It takes him from the railroad car and puts him 
in the birch canoe. It strips off [italics ours] the garments of civilization and 
arrays him in the hunting shirt and the moccasin. It puts him in the log 
cabin of the Cherokee and Iroquois and runs an Indian palisade around him. 
Before long he has gone to planting Indian corn and plowing with a sharp 
stick; he shouts the war cry and takes the scalp in orthodox Indian fashion.” 
But he does all these things only temporarily and in order to survive; when he 
does, ‘‘there is a new product that is American” (Turner 1920). According to 
this view, ‘‘Indianization” on the frontiers involved a cultural step downward 
in order to make possible a cultural leap ahead on a higher progressive level.‘ 
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If this epitomizes all that needs to be said about the Indian in American his- 
torical experience, the subject can indeed be treated briefly. So far as I can 
see, there is no hint in Turner’s writings that inherent in frontier borrowings 
from the Indians there were potentialities for cultural elaboration and deve!- 
opment that were to give certain aspects of American civilization a distinctive 
flavor. 

On the other hand, Bernard de Voto complains that the role of the Indian 
has been shockingly neglected by American historians. He writes: “Most 
American history has been written as if history were a function solely of white 
culture—in spite of the fact that till well into the nineteenth century the In- 
dians were one of the principal determinants of historical events. Those of us 
who work in frontier history—which begins at the tidal beaches and when the 
sixteenth century begins—are repeatedly nonplussed to discover how little 
has been done for us in regard to the one force bearing on our field that was ac- 
tive everywhere. Disregarding Parkman's great example, American historians 
have made shockingly little effort to understand the life, the societies, the cu!- 
tures, the thinking, and the feeling of the Indians, and disastrously little 
effort to understand how all these affected white men and their societies’ 
(De Voto 1952b:8). As for American anthropologists, De Voto’s impression 
(1952a:XV) is that ‘“‘archeological and ethnological inquiries’ have received 
preference over historical ones. ‘‘In most of their treatises” he says, ‘‘ ‘the pe- 
riod of white contact’ is likely to be the one most perfunctorialy explored.” 
Personally, I see no reason to dispute this observation. Traditionally, the 
anthropologist has not considered it his business to deal with historical facts 
and events in the same manner as the professional historian. Systematic in- 
quiries by trained students, instituted early in this century, were mainly con- 
cerned with securing information from Indians on reservations which would 
permit the reconstruction of aboriginal cultures as they had existed in the 
past. The use of historical documents was a secondary consideration; informa- 
tion obtainable from living informants was given primary emphasis. It was 
only in the thirties that the study of culture contact, or acculturation, was de- 
fined as a special subject for investigation. Once begun, such studies have been 
focused upon the various ways in which the cultures of the Indians have been 
affected by their contacts with white men. Despite the fact that in the well- 
known memorandum of Redfield, Linton, and Herskovits (1936), acculturation 
was conceived as potentially a two-way process, in practice, American anthro- 
pologists have investigated it as a one-way process. Beals has called attention 
to this fact and likewise points out that Ortiz, in 1940, introduces the term 
‘‘transculturation” in order “to emphasize the reciprocal character of the con- 
tact situation.’’ Malinowski greeted the term with enthusiasm in his preface 
to Ortiz’ book but, says Beals (1953), ‘‘one finds no serious consideration of 
the reciprocal aspects of culture in any of his own publications.”’ 

Within the widening framework that has been developing in acculturation 
studies, which relates them more closely to the broad problems of culture 
change, it would seem that a closer study of the impact of the Indian on Amer- 
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ican culture invites attention. Many of the points in the process of accultura- 
tion that have been emphasized in recent discussions, but which are often 
difficult to demonstrate in nonliterate cultures, can be historically docu- 
mented in our contacts with the Indians. 

Forty years ago, Clark Wissler (1916) published a famous essay in which 
he demonstrated that, trait for trait, ‘‘the white colonist took over the entire 
material complex of maize culture” from the Indians, omitting only its social 
and ceremonial associations. Subsequently, this example has been used over 
and over again as a classical case of cultural borrowing or diffusion. But Wissler 
was not writing in the intellectual climate of acculturation. He did not think it 
necessary to discuss the actual circumstances surrounding the borrowing proc- 
ess, localized in time and place. (For the role of the individual, see Barnett 
1953.) In the case of corn, however, we do have some facts which are well 
known to historians and easily accessible. In the spring of 1609, for example, 
forty acres of maize were planted in Jamestown under direct Indian super- 
vision and instruction. It was (Bruce 1896:199) “the first maize produced in 
any quantity in the boundaries of the United States by people of English blood 
of which we have any authentic record.” Up until this time maize had been 
traded from the Indians, but in precarious quantities. Captain John Smith 
induced two Indian captives to supervise the planting, which was done in 
complete accord with Indian practice. We do not know the names of these 
Indians, but we do know their linguistic and tribal affiliation. In New England, 
of course, Squanto has become immortal because of his comparable role in 
teaching immigrant Englishmen how to plant corn. Thus, in the case of maize 
we are not compelled to limit ourselves to abstract statements about the maize 
complex being borrowed from the Indians and let it go at that. 

One of the points given considerable emphasis in the report of the Social 
Science Research Council Seminar on Acculturation is “cultural creativity.” 
Acculturation is ‘neither a passive nor a colorless absorption. It is a culture- 
producing, as well as a culture-receiving process.”’ And, ‘‘when not forced, is 
essentially creative.’’ It is this aspect of acculturation that is not always so 
easy to evaluate in nonliterate societies where we do not have documentation 
over considerable time periods. It is otherwise in the case of American culture. 
So far as corn is concerned, it is a commonplace to refer to the expanding 
role which this plant and its products came to play in our national life when 
considered purely in its economic aspects. But should we stop here if we wish 
to understand the total effects upon our culture of the corn that we borrowed? 
When we look at Peruvian culture we pay some attention to the fact that 
maize was used as a decorative motif in art. But corn has likewise been used 
in this way in American culture. There are a few well-known examples, but 
are there others?® In the United States in the nineteenth century there were 
Americans who might be called ‘‘apostles of corn.” For these individuals, the 
origin of the maize-complex was unimportant; an attitude toward the plant 
was assumed which made it an ostensible symbol of a personalized Ameri- 
canism that could be acted on. From such attitudes there arose an active 
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movement to make corn our national emblem.® Could this have been predicted 
from Turner’s statement that before long the backwoodsman “‘has gone plant- 
ing Indian corn and plowing with a sharp stick,” or any abstract statement 
about borrowing a maize complex from the Indians? And, although maize did 
not become our national flower, in the highly industrial phase of American cul- 
ture found in this century, corn-husking became one of our recognized na- 
tional sports. In 1935, over 130,000 Americans attended the championship 
contest. “It was the sixth or seventh largest crowd to see any sport contest 
[up to that time] in the United States.’ 

Wissler said that the borrowing of the maize-complex was “‘one of the few 
cases of culture transmission from a lower to a higher form of civilization.”’ 
In the framework of acculturation it seems to me that the mere fact of borrow- 
ing is the least important point, and that Wissler did not sufficiently appraise 
the facts of cultural creativity. 

If we wish to thoroughly understand the role which maize has played in 
American culture as a whole, reductive explanations that make reference only 
to the period of initial borrowing or a maize-complex are inadequate. Although 
it is true that the earliest frontiers were the seed-beds in which many influences 
derived from contacts with the Indians first began to sprout, we also need to 
consider the subsequent history of these early borrowings and their relation 
to later developments in American culture. Another question also suggests 
itself which transcends in importance Wissler’s point about borrowing being 
from a “lower” to a “higher” culture. What qualitative aspects of American 
culture made it possible for corn to play the role it has? Were these qualities 
inherent in the transplanted European culture of the colonial frontiers, or 
were subsequent events and the development of new American culture pat- 
terns responsible? If we could answer questions like these, perhaps we could 
better explain some of the noncreative effects of contacts with Europeans on 
native Indian cultures. 

The history of the humble moccasin is less well known than corn, and 
presents special problems of its own. For here, too, although we need to con- 
sider the frontier situation and the conditions under which direct borrowing 
occurred, there are considerations other than purely pragmatic ones to be 
evaluated. Among them is the fact that the moccasin was a fitted type of foot- 
gear belonging to the same area of tailored clothing in the Northern Hemis- 
phere from which Europeans came. Perhaps this fact is related to the later 
transformation of the moccasin into the commercialized moccasin-type shoe 
in present-day American culture.® 

One of the most interesting aspects of the general question of Indian in- 
fluences on American culture is that all of them did not originate on the fron- 
tier. This fact in itself suggests different kinds of influences at successive pe- 
riods of American history. If acculturation be conceived in terms of continuing 
first-hand contacts between the peoples involved, Indian influences can be 
discriminated as a function of changing patterns, interests, and values in 
American culture. 
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In the last decade of the nineteenth century, for example, there was a 
conscious effort to develop national qualities in American music. Unlike the 
situation in Europe, there was no older tradition of folk music in America on 
which composers might draw (Howard 1931; Chase 1955). Following this, 
the ‘‘modern”’ type of musical idiom began to gain ground and some American 
composers discovered that Indian music had anticipated some of the devices 
that were being exploited by composers of modern music.’ It was in this his- 
torical context that American composers turned to the Indians. But how did 
they acquire direct knowledge of aboriginal music? The frontier was closed; 
the Indians were now settled in reservations. 

Just as Longfellow had turned to Schoolcraft’s Algic Researches (1839), 
the first collection of Indian myths to be published, so Edward McDowell 
turned to the first published collection of American Indian melodies. These 
had been obtained in the field by Theodore Baker in 1880 and published in 
1882.!° The outcome was McDowell’s famous Jndian Suite (composed 1891- 
92; first performed, 1896)," which, along with Skilton’s Jndian Dances 
(1915), were among the twenty-seven compositions of twelve American com- 
posers which had the greatest number of performances in the United States 
during the seven years following World War I." Following the lead of Mc- 
Dowell, an increasing number of American composers became interested in 
American Indian music, and in the early years of this century a number of 
them made excursions to the Western reservations (Burton, Cadman, Farwell, 
Jacobi, Arthur Nevin, Skilton, Troyer). Thus Indian songs were harmonized 
and arranged for performance by white musicians and Indian themes were 
handled freely in the composition of original works; an excellent example of 
the principle of selective borrowing and adaptation of culture elements. The 
most extreme form of t'iis process is represented in two of America’s most 
popular songs: Cadman’s Land of the Sky Blue Water (1909) and Lieurance’s 
By the Waters of Minnetonka (1921). Both composers had direct contact with 
the Indians; Cadman visited the Omaha reservation in 1909 with Francis La 
Flesche, and Lieurance visited various reservations as early as 1905. 

A striking example of the direct borrowing of Indian songs without adapta- 
tion also occurred in this century. This was by the Boy Scouts of America. 
How amazed the frontiersman of yesterday would be to read in the Scout 
Handbook of today that it ‘is a pity that most boys think of head-dresses, 
war whoops, tomahawks and scalps the instant Indians are mentioned... 
there are so many thousands of beautiful and desirable things in their lives 
that it is safe to say that they can offer boys a mighty good code of sport and 
happiness.”’ What a revolutionary change of attitude this represents! On the 
New England frontier the Indians had been called ‘“‘tawny serpents,”’ in Ken- 
tucky they became “red niggers,’”’ while on the trans-Mississippi frontier of 
the sixties they were once characterized as ‘‘a set of miserable, dirty, lousy, 
blanketed, thieving, lying, sneaking, murdering, graceless, faithless, gut- 
eating skunks as the Lord ever permitted to infect the earth...” (Taft 
1953:66). But in the twentieth century, the Boy Scouts of America instituted 
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a Merit Badge in Indian Lore. In order to win this it is necessary, among other 
things, to learn to “sing three Indian songs, including the Omaha Tribal! 
Prayer and tell something of their meaning.” The source of two of the songs, 
printed in the pamphlet /ndian Lore, goes back to the pioneer collection of 
Omaha songs published by Alice C. Fletcher in 1893." In the past six years ap- 
proximately 47,000 copies of Indian Lore have been printed, and since 1911 
there have been 18,719 American boys who have qualified for the Merit 
Badge in Indian Lore.” 

Willard Rhodes (1952) has recorded the impression that, so far as art music 
is concerned, “‘we have accepted more from the Indian than he has accepted 
from us,” and Gilbert Chase (1955) has observed that “it may be true, as W. 
Rhodes suggests, ‘that the time has arrived when the composer can safely re- 
consider American Indian music as a source of material’—now that the roman- 
tic and picturesque exploitation of the American Indian is a thing of the 

While borrowings of the type noted in the case of music represent one of 
the most familiar kinds of acculturative influences, two other categories that 
likewise apply to the arts in America need discrimination. The first of these is 
the acquisition and use of Indian-made objects, distributed through ordinary 
commercial channels. In this century Navajo rugs, silverwork, pottery, and 
so on, are familiar examples. In principle, this is the same kind of phenomenon 
so familiar on the frontier when iron knives, axes, and guns manufactured by 
us were traded to the Indians. And when the frontiersman obtained Indian- 
made moccasins and snowshoes for his own use,'* or corn before he had thor- 
oughly mastered the techniques of planting and cultivation, the same process 
was in operation; the consumable goods simply were of a different class. The 
key to the dynamics of this kind of phenomenon is the conditions that give 
rise to the demand for ready-made goods of a particular kind on the part of 
one, or both, peoples in contact. 

However, the full significance of the impact of the American Indian on 
American civilization may be qualitatively underestimated if we confine our- 
selves exclusively to exchanges of objects in trade or more complex cultura! 
borrowings in the narrowest and most literal sense. Throughout our history, 
consciousness of both the contemporary presence and our past relations with 
the Indians has continued to exert an influence upon the American mind. The 
Indian has had a long history as a subject in our painting and sculpture, as 
well as in our fiction, poetry, and drama." It has been said that more statues 
have been erected to Sacajawea than to any other American woman (Dic- 
tionary of American Biography). In the nineteenth century probably more 
Americans saw Metamora than have seen Tobacco Road or Abie’s Irish Rose 
in the twentieth century.'’ Hiawatha is ‘he poem of the American Indian. 7/e 
Leatherstocking Tales conquered the international literary world besides es- 
tablishing Cooper’s reputation as an American novelist. As a subject of the 
American folk song, the Indian long antedated the musical borrowings that 
have influenced American art music and the popular song.'® Who in America 
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has not heard Bur! Ives sing ‘‘Little Mohee,” **The Sioux Indians,” or ‘‘Tobac- 
co’s but an Indian Weed”? We have come to take the Indian so much for 
granted that he can be freely drawn upon in American advertising and car- 
toons. And, with the modern proliferation of cards for all possible occasions, 
the Indian asserts his presence on birthdays and on Valentine’s Day, when a 
new house is acquired (‘‘I see, said the Sioux, that your tepee is new’’), when 
a baby is born (‘‘a brand-new papoose? How!”’), when one goes on a vacation 
trip (““Happy Hunting”’) or to the hospital (‘‘Pale face gottum bug? Ugh!’’). 

Although the Indian as a subject in American literature is far too complex 
to discuss here, its initial flowering in the first half of the nineteenth century 
does appear to bear a direct relation to the conscious efforts that were being 
made just after the war of 1812 to find nationally distinctive themes for ex- 
ploitation by American writers.” Consequently there is an earlier parallel to 
what occurred in American music at the end of the nineteenth century. But 
so far as literature, and particularly fiction, is concerned, the continued inter- 
est of the reading public requires an explanation that has not been forth- 
coming. The Indian as a subject in fiction has survived the passing of the long- 
prevailing traditon—Romanticism—which gave him literary birth. Referring 
to novels and stories about the Indians in the first four decades of this century, 
the authors of America in Fiction (1949) write: ‘“Now that he is on reserva- 
tions, not a military foe, and generally not an economic competitor, the Indian 
is a subject of great interest, so much so that more fiction has been written 
about him in recent years than about any other ethnic group except the Negro. 
In many works of fiction he has been given central prominence, his cultural 
complex has been detailed, and much attention has been paid to his problems 
of adjusting himself to the dominating white civilization which surrounds 
him. Where once we had melodrama about the Indian with his bloody toma- 
hawk, we now have clear-cut realism.” 

However, the fact should not be overlooked that, although not written in 
the spirit of contemporary realisia, some nineteenth-century writers did 
handle one theme which is paramount in twentieth-century fiction written 
about reservation Indians: the psychological effects of continued social inter- 
action between Indians and whites. Fenimore Cooper, the “‘first effective 
novelist of the frontier,’ was likewise the first to dramatize the psychological! 
consequence of the acculturation process (Jones 1952). In The Pioneers (1823), 
the old Delaware warrior, Chingachgook, who has survived his bellicose past, 
is shown “‘as a relic of a broken and dispersed people, living in his own coun- 
try with the status of a ‘displaced person’: lonely, frustrated, drunken, proud. 
His dignity, what remains of it, stems from the consciousness that his own 
personal tragedy is but a symbol of the tragedy wrought on his race by ‘war, 
time, disease, and want’ ”’ (Wallace 1954). In Wyandotté (1843), Saucy Nick, 
a detribalized Tuscorora who has attached himself to the whites and loves 
their rum, is caught up in a tremendous inner conflict because he cannot en- 
tirely relinquish the image of himself as the warrior W yandollé and the code of 
revenge it entails. The Oak Openings (1848) shows how Scalping Peter, whose 
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hatred of the white man was once his ruling obsession, becomes a devoted 
Christian, 

In nineteenth-century fiction, too, we find treated the reverse effects of the 
acculturation process—the Renegade theme—white men who, by becoming 
Indianized and finding Savagism good, in effect symbolize the rejection of 
Civilization and Progress (Pearce 1953). Already in the eighteenth century, 
Colden (1747), Peter Kalm (1770-71), Crevecoeur (1782) and others, had 
commented on the contrast between the attitude of the whites who, having 
sojourned with the Indians, so often refused to return to the mode of life into 
which they were born, and the eagerness of Indians to return to their tribal 
life after having been brought into close contact with whites.*! This theme, 
rooted in the stories of actual captivities (Ackerknecht 1944) beginning in the 
seventeenth century, is continued and elaborated in various ways in fiction of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. ‘‘Captivated’”’ whites, ‘‘white In- 
dians,”’ and ‘‘squaw-men”’ have retained their fascination as fictional charac- 
ters for American readers.” 

The consequences of these intimate relations with the Indians in historical! 
reality involved many complex gradations of psychological identification. In 
Natty Bumppo, the internationally famous Leatherstocking, who has been 
called ‘‘the most memorable character American fiction has given to the world” 
(Van Doren 1917), Cooper was the first writer to give literary expression to an 
American character who embodied intimate association with the Indians. 
What is particularly noteworthy is the generally accepted fact that Leather- 
stocking appears to be ‘“‘Cooper’s spokesman for what he feels to be most 
worthwhile in life, the proto-type of the self-reliant American democrat, rever- 
ent in religion, fearless in danger, always calm and just in his relations with his 
fellows” (Spiller 1951). And only recently Perry Miller (1955), in a broadly 
gauged discussion of the ‘‘shaping of the American character,”’ says that “‘for 
years Cooper more than any single figure held up the mirror in which several! 
generations of Americans saw the image of themselves they most wished to 
see...’ and ‘“‘persuaded not only thousands of Americans that he was de- 
lineating their archetype but also Europeans.” 

This is an arresting observation. For Natty Bumppo was of course a semi- 
Indianized white man. By one contemporary reviewer he was called a ‘‘demi- 
savage.’ Although white by ‘‘natur’”’ (i.e. heredity), he had Indian ‘“‘gifts” 
(i.e. acquired traits). His early life was spent among the Delaware and, long 
before they called him ‘‘Deerslayer,” he had successively borne three other 
Indian nicknames. He is said to have ‘‘acquired some knowledge of most of our 
Indian dialects.’’ On occasion, he identified himself with the Delaware and 
their aboriginal values. When contemplating torture by the Hurons, he says 
he will strive ‘‘not to disgrace the people among whom I got my training.” 
(Quotations from The Deerslayer.) 

Thus we find depicted in Cooper’s saga of the frontier the beau ideal of 
an American character type which dramatizes in a fictional image the psycho- 
logical effects of the reverse side of the acculturation process which American 
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anthropologists have been studying. Cooper simply takes it for granted that 
there were psychological consequences which affected the backwoodsman as 
a result of his contacts with the Indian. Natty Bumppo personifies these. In 
this semi-Indianized white man, who has managed to acquire the best ‘“‘gifts”’ 
from each side, Cooper projected a literary image acceptable to Americans 
themselves. Leatherstocking, however, was not a renegade to savagery; he 
was not a squaw man; he did not reject civilization. In a preface to The Path- 
finder written in the year of his death (1851), Cooper says that “it appeared to 
the writer that his hero was a fit subject to represent the better qualities of 
both conditions, without pushing either to extremes.” 

Past discussions by historians or anthropologists of the ‘‘contributions”’ 
to the Indian to American civilization have not included any reference to a 
characterological “gift.”” Yet Jung (1928) thought he could discern an Indian 
component in the character of some of his American patients. So we may ask: 
Was there, in fact, a period in America when along with the early cultural 
borrowings from the Indian that occurred, there were concomitant psycho- 
logical effects? In the light of present-day knowledge does Leatherstocking, as 
a literary character, offer a cue to a problem rather than an answer to one? If 
there ever comes a time when we are able to grapple with such a complex ques- 
tion as the historical development of an American national character, the psy- 
chological effects of frontier contacts with the Indians need to be more fully 
explored and evaluated. 

This is only one of a number of problems which a re-examination of our 


relations with the Indians in the perspective of acculturation suggests.” At 
the same time, the consequence of our historical experience with the Indians in 
the United States is only a provincial phase of the total processes of cultural 
change which, following the discovery of the New World, affected the Euro- 
pean cultural tradition both at home and abroad. 


NOTES 


' E.g., Laufer’s pioneer studies of the spread of New World plants to other parts of the world 
1929, 1938) ; Salaman’s subsequent study of the influence of the potato (1949); Gillespie’s broadly 
gauged treatment of overseas contacts on England (1920); Chinard’s classical monographs on the 
impact of the discovery of America on French literature (1911, 1913, 1918); Bissell’s treatment 
of the Indian theme in English literature (1925); and Frederici’s compilation of 1,550 Indian 
words that have been incorporated into Spanish, Portuguese, French, and English (1947). 

? Williams asks (1956: ix-x), “Is it necessary to continue the study of the American Indians?” 
His answer is that “he is more than an exhibit in a museum, more than a vendor of trinkets, more 
than an extra in a Hollywood western. The American Indian has left an indelible mark upon the 
culture of America, upon its customs, its habits, its language, and even upon its mode of thought 
... there are more ways to study the Indian than to botanize on the grave of his dead past. 
History and literature have too long done no more than that. To discover his ever-living impact 
on the society that we call modern is the function of anthropologists, ethnologists, sociologists 
and folklorists. Add to these the social psychologist and the instrumentalists and we get a half- 
dozen intellectual disciplines with which to study the totality of American culture, a culture in 
"hich the Indian has had and still has a very significant part.” 

* The only general discussion of the topic I have been able to find which antedates Chamberlin 
sin a section (‘Lessons Learned from the Barbarians”) of an article by Edward Eggleston (1883). 
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Following Chamberlin we have, chronologically, Frachtenberg (1914) who draws heavily on 
Chamberlin; Wissler (1929; 1937); Emily Davis (1931); Winifred Hulbert (1932); Edwards (1934 
who owes a great deal to Chamberlin; Brown and Roucek (1937) contains a chapter by Wissler; 
Embree (1939) contains a section on Indian contributions; Jenness (1939) on contributions to 
Canada; Cohen (1952); Heizer (1952) whose chapter replaces that of Wissler in this third edition 
of Brown and Roucek; Carter (1955). (On the dust jacket of the Carter book it is stated that the 
author has “learned that their [the Indians’] culture, old when the first white men came to the 
continent, has not been lost, but has been poured generously into the mainstream of American 
life and has so thoroughly mingled with the white that most of us have forgotten the source of 
the bright tributary.”’) 

For the large literature dealing particularly with native American plants and their relati 
to Western culture, see Edwards and Rasmussen (1942). 

4 Turner, like many anthropologists and others of his period, made the a priori assumption 
that there were regular sequences to be gone through in man’s social evolution. Mood (1943) says 
that the theory of social evolution was the “fundamental unifying concept” of Turner’s earl; 
writings. 

5 For information on maize in relation to the arts in America, see Weatherwax (1928). He 
writes (p. 219), “The maize plant has thus far inspired few works of art, literature, or architecture 
but these fields offer promising possibilities. These are the products of the maturity of a nation, 
and America is still in the period of growth and development. . . . Maize has ornamental properties 
that will in time give it a place in decorative art.” Cf. Kempton (1937:385—408) for an illustration 
(Plate 2) of the famous Latrobe corn capitals, which he says are “the oldest known replicas of 
maize wrought by Europeans.” Plate 3 is of a cast iron fence with a corn motif from New Orleans. 

6 See Our National Flower (1893). Daniel Lothrop arranged the corn “in his dining-room in 
festoons of the long red and golden ears hanging in the corners and along the fireplace; tassels were 
put over the pictures, and the long spathe-like leaves were draped above windows, drooping over 
the curtains, where the light and shade gave out new tints to add to the glory of the corn.”’ The 
Lothrops lived at ‘“‘Wayside,’”’ Old Concord, the former home of Hawthorne. On the occasion of a 
garden party in honor of Mrs. General Logan, a huge American flag was hung along the piazza 
which was festooned with corn and had sheaves of corn stacked at the ends of it. “The effect was 
startling, as many had never seen the conjunction of corn and the flag. It was voiced by all: ‘It is 
our emblem. Long wave the corn, as our flag has waved, and ever shall’.” President Harrison's 
wife once visited the Lothrops and was “delighted at the beauty of the corn decorations. She 
searched for perfect ears of corn to sketch from for artistic effects at the White House; for she was 
an enthusiast on the subject, and a most ardent adherent to the cause of maize.” Of William 
Cobbett, another enthusiast, it is said, ‘She wrote Indian corn, planted Indian corn, raised Indian 
corn, made paper of Indian corn husks, and printed a book on Indian corn paper.” Elihu Burrett, 
visiting in England, wrote to a friend from Birmingham in 1869, “I only consent to be any man’s 
guest, that his wife shall serve up a johnny-cake for breakfast, or an Indian pudding for dinner.” 

7 Menke (1947) says that although there had been county and sectional championships, 
corn-husking “did not take on national importance until 1924, when Henry Wallace, editor of 
‘Wallace’s Farmer,’ Iowa periodical, arranged a tournament which became a national affair.” 

® Although this type of shoe seems to have increased in popularity during the past decacle, it 
is not a recent development in American footwear. While it requires further investigation, there 
is evidence that what were called “‘wigwams” were being advertised in the Middle West as early 
as 1887 (Milwaukee), and that “wigwam slippers” were “invented” and first manufactured at 
Orono, Me., in the eighteen eighties (see “Wigwam” in Mathews 1951, Vol. 2). 

On the frontier there was a close association between snowshoes and moccasins. Loosley 
(1942) says, “Although the European forced his type of dress upon the Indian, he, in turn, was 
compelled to borrow from the savage. In the deep snows of winter, the European, if he wished 
to travel, must use the snow-shoe evolved by the Indian. To walk comfortably on snow-shoes, it 
is necessary to add the moccasin.” In some parts of the country, lumbermen also adopted the 
moccasin. (See the description of Tidd’s lumber camp in Tuttle 1866.) 

* Skilton (1939) writes, “Many devices of the ultra-modern composers of the present day 
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have long been employed by Indians—unusual intervals, arbitrary scales, changing tune, con- 
flicting rhythm, polychogal effects, hypnotic monotony.” 

10 An article on Northwest Coast music by Eells (1879) probably was not known to 
McDowell, nor the transcription of Bella Coola melodies published by Stumpf (1886). For further 
reference to the pioneer period in the study of Indian music, see Herzog (1949). 

" Gilbert (1912), a pupil of McDowell, writes, “McDowell became somewhat interested in In- 
dian lore and curious to see some real Indian music. He asked me to look up some for him, so I 
brought him Theodore Baker’s book. . . . ‘Oh yes,’ he said, ‘I knew this book, but had forgotten 
about it.’ From Baker’s book the main themes of his Indian Suite are taken... . ” 

'2 Based on the programs of the thirteen most important orchestras in the United States, 
Howard Hanson compiled a list of orchestral works of American-born composers having the 
createst number of performances between 1919 and 1926 (Scholes 1950). 

'S Cadman’s song vied with The Rosary in popularity and, at midcentury, By the Waters of 
\finnetonka appeared in the Victor album, Twelve Beloved American Songs. 

‘4 The songs are Shu pida and Omaha Tribal Prayer. The source cited in Indian Lore is a 1911 
Bureau of American Ethnology Report (see also Fletcher 1893). The three other songs included in 
the Boy Scout publication are from other bulletins and reports of the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology. 

'® Letter from Lex R. Lucas, Director, Editorial Service, Boy Scouts of America, December 
23, 1954. 

6 Turner noted (1920), “In 1703-4... the General Court of Massachusetts ordered 500 
pairs of snowshoes and an equal number of moccasins for use in specified counties ‘lying Frontier 
to the Wilderness’.”’ 

" For a parallel in the plastic and graphic arts of nonliterate peoples, see Lips (1934). He 
maintains that up until the later years of the nineteenth century, “the representations made 
by white artists of the native (in various parts of the world) showed less gift of observation 
and far more poverty of artistic result than the plastics and drawings which the savage produced 
of the white man.” This is applicable to the art of “the Melanesians, Bushmen, Australians, 
Eskimo, and Plains Indians, of the plastics from West Africa and Melanesian races, and of the carv- 
ings from the north-west coast of North America.” It is not only that Europeans are clearly repre- 
sented, it is possible to distinguish individuals of different nationalities. Besides human beings, 
various objects of material culture appear in native art. 

8 Metamora or The Last of the Wampanoags, in which King Philip was the leading character, 
was in the repertoire of Edwin Forest for almost forty years. With the exception of two years, it 
was played regularly in Philadelphia for a quarter of a century. Forest had advertised in 1829 for 
a play in which “the hero, or principal character, shall be an aboriginal of this country.” William 
Cullen Bryant was the chairman of the committee which selected Metamora from the fourteen 
plays submitted. A radio version was broadcast in 1939 (Clark 1943). 

9 See Fife and Redden (1954). In one group of songs the Indian appears merely as an inci- 
dental personality, and the attitudes toward him are vague. In the second group, negative atti- 
tudes are sharply defined since many songs of this class are long narrative ballads which depict 
actual frontier conflicts. Folksongs about historic events, “including songs about dramatic episodes 
in the relationships of Indian and White, have been sung regularly since the earliest days of coloni- 
zation and have faithfully reflected changing relationships between the two culture groups at 
least down to the present century when modern techniques for the commercialization of popular 
songs may have beclouded the issue.” A third category of songs reflects a positive attitude toward 
the Indian varying “from vague references to good Indians or Indians with heroic qualities, to 
songs and ballads exclusively about romanticized Indians, who were admired for their stamina 
and other heroic qualities.” 

*° For documentation of the “call” issued in various American periodicals for the exploitation 
of Indian material, see McCloskey (1935) and Sedgwick (1935). 

** Crevecoeur wrote (1782: Letter XII): “By what power does it come to pass, that children 
who have been adopted when young among these people [Indians] can never be prevailed on to 
readopt European manners?” Again he commented (1925: 193) : “What a strange idea this joining 
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with the savages seems to convey to the imagination; this uniting with a people which natur: 
has distinguished by so many national marks! Yet this is what the Europeans have often done 
through choice and inclination, whereas we never hear of any Indians becoming civilized Euro- 
peans,” 

* A few examples that have circulated in the past five years in paperback form are: Conrad 
Richter, The Light in the Forest (the story of a captive white boy who is adopted and becomes 
identified with the Delaware) ; Charlton Laird, Thunder on the River (a captive is adopted and mar- 
ries an Indian girl; divided loyalties); Jefferson Cooper, Arrow in the Hill (the main character 
was raised from childhood by the Mohawk; the villain is a renegade Englishman who disguises 
himself as a Huron and spies for the French); James D. Horan, King’s Rebel (an English lord is 
a “white Indian’’); Janice Holt Giles, The Kentuckians (the villian is a white man identified with 
the Indians; he hates his own white blood and the settlers of Kentucky), also a movie; Caroline 
Gordon, Green Centuries (a white captive marries an Indian girl and becomes completely identified 
with the Cherokee). 

3 For a more comprehensive survey of the various facets of Indian influence than is possible 
here, see my essay “The Backwash of the Frontier,” in the Frontier in Perspective, University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1957. 
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INTRODUCTION 


NTIL rather recently race in man was held to be fixed, unchanging, and 

static, stable over long periods of time, except in the event of “‘admixture.”’ 
And in similar fashion the criteria of race, the natural characteristics that 
distinguish one race from another, were also considered as constants, neither 
adaptive nor inadaptive, but adaptively neutral. 

Franz Boas opened a new chapter in physical anthropology by demonstrat- 
ing the plastic nature of those metric traits once extensively used as taxonomic 
criteria. But to Boas, race itself was fixed, a race being ‘‘a stable type reaching 
into deep antiquity” (Herskovits 1943: 43). 

Earnest Hooton did more than anyone else to spur popular interest in 
human evolution. Yet in the first edition of Up from the Ape, and for some 
years afterward, he insisted upon nonadaptive bodily characters as racial cri- 
teria (cf. Hooton 1946:452). 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the blood groups were first extolled as 
of particular taxonomic value on the basis of supposed adaptive neutrality. 
Blood groups were hereditary, free from environmental modification, and there 
was no reason to suppose that A had any advantage over B, or disadvantage 
compared to O. Seemingly, blood groups were the answer to the taxonomist’s 
prayer. 

Now the concept of static race and of stable racial criteria had, on the sur- 
face, much to recommend it. In particular, the reconstruction of racia] history 
and the analysis of race-mixture appeared quite simple, if race itself did not 
change. To trace a race you merely had to find similar skeletons further back 
in time. And to compute racial admixture, simple mathematics answered how 
much ~p and how much g would—in genic matrimony—yield a given propor- 
tion of p and qg (assuming no exceptions to the Hardy-Weinberg rule). 

Yet the notion of stable races and of inadaptive racial criteria led to a logi- 
cal impasse. If races do not change, how did races come to be? And if skin 
color, body proportions, hair form, or gene frequencies are not subject to 
natural selection, how is it that races now differ from each other, often to so 
great an extent? It is this logical impasse that led Hooton to change his 
opinions, as described in the revised edition of Up from the Ape (Hooton 
1946). 

There is no escape from this impasse, only a devious detour. All that could 
be done was to place the origin of the geographical races of man as far in the 
past, and in the most remote areas, as possible. Whites, Blacks, Yellows—all 
were derived from archeologically inaccessible sections of Asia. Some taxono- 
mists hopefully looked to the Upper Cave at Choukoutien for early Mongo- 
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loids and nascent Melanesians, presumably strictly endogamous then. And 
Gates (following an extreme line of reasoning) assigned to the geographical © 
races of man an antiquity older than mankind itself (Gates 1948). 

Today, as we investigate evolutionary mechanisms at first hand, as we 
demonstrate drift and compute rates of selection, we may wonder at the seem- 
ing reluctance to admit race as a part of human evolution. Retrospectively, it 
may seem strange that men who devoted their lives to human evolution at the 
species level should have balked at accepting evolution at the racial level. 
Here, perhaps, one may blame Darwin, the father of evolution, himself. For 
pre-Darwinian evolutionsits, like Blumenbach, Buffon, and Kant, readily ac- 
cepted race as a product of local evolution, while Darwin (in his Descent of 
Man) toyed with the possibility that the differences between human races 
were due to evolution, and then recoiled from the obvious (Darwin 1871). 
Not until the evolutionary nature of race was firmly accepted by entomolo- 
gists, mammologists, and herpetologists, did anthropologists regain the inter- 
est in the evolution of human races held by naturalists 250 years ago. 


EVIDENCE FOR RECENT EVOLUTION IN MAN 

In truth, acceptable evidence for ongoing evolution in man was extraordi- 
narily hard to come by. No trend comparable to the phenomenon of ‘‘industria! 
melanism”’ in butterflies could be demonstrated. And no human trait had 
proven adaptive value, comparable to coat color in geographical races of mice. 
Almost by default the evidence was against recent hominid evolution, and in 
consequence the notion of static race and neutral taxonomic traits seemed the 
wiser assumption to follow. 

Many evolutionary ‘‘trends’’ have been suggested for recent man. But ap- 
parent trends, like agenesis of the third molar and changes in the digital 
formula, were obtained by sampling different populations and not by follow- 
ing one population through recent time. Nearest to a satisfactory trend is the 
undoubted shift toward round-headedness exhibited by contemporary popu- 
lations (Weidenreich 1945). Now it is possible that brachycephaly has some 
adaptive value under modern conditions of life. Yet the trend toward round- 
headedness may simply reflect a growth response to more adequate nutrition 
(Abbie 1947): in this event brachycephalization cannot be termed an evolu- 
tionary trend at all. 

Again, there is every reason to believe that many human differences have 
adaptive value in climatic extremes. Just as the reduced mass and increased 
peripheries of the desert fox, and the extra insulation of the arctic seal repre- 
sent genetic adaptations to desert and freezing temperatures respectively, 
variations in the human surface-mass ratio follow expected climatic lines 
(Coon, Garn and Birdsell 1950; Roberts 1953; Newman 1953). The degree of 
melanin deposition in man also bears a statistical relationship to mean ultra- 
violet intensities (Coon, Garn and Birdsell 1950). And desert men tend to small 
overall size, an expected finding since the smaller man has a better capacity to 
throw off heat (Morehouse and Miller 1953: 325). In short, a great many racial 
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differences seem to relate to the geographicl histories of the particular races in 
question. 

But it is one thing to prove either logically or experimentally that a given 
trait may be beneficial, and another thing to demonstrate survival value. 
Given a sunlamp and a timer one can easily show that the Negro is slower to 
reach erythema and subsequent discomfort. Given a tank of cold water and a 
thermocouple it is no trick to show that Eskimo skin temperatures remain 
higher and that peripheral blood flow is twice that of whites (Brown, Hatcher 
and Page 1953). But to clinch the argument, selective survival must be 
demonstrated; the possessors must be differentially represented in the next 
generation. Such had not been demonstrated for any morphological trait use- 
ful in distinguishing one race-population from another. 

The first break came in 1940 with the discovery of the ‘‘Rhesus factor’’ 
the Rh series of alleles. Here for the first time one could demonstrate a com- 
mon gene having adaptive value, and its relatively inadaptive alleles. For our 
purposes, the implications to neonatal mortality and the medical aspects of 
the problem are dwarfed by the simple realization that the present Rh gene 
frequencies need not have obtained in the past. There must have been a time 
when the Rh* and Rh~ alleles for whites more nearly approached 50-50 than 
the present 85-15. And for some future time, unless replacement transfusions 
can brake this line of evolution, we might predict an American white popula- 
tion nearly homozygous for the more common (Rh positive) alleles. 

More recently, evidence has accumulated that incompatibilities in the 
classical A-B-O system may also result in fetal deaths and neonatal loss (Race 
and Sanger 1954). One can see, for the first time, possible advantages of popu- 
lation homozygosity as far as successful reproduction is concerned, even 
though heterozygosity may be desirable from the standpoint of species sur- 
vival (Lerner 1954). The important conclusion is that the blood group genes, 
once extolled as particularly neutral, have proven to be far from neutral. 
And more important, blood group gene frequencies as we know them now may 
be purely temporary, no accurate indications of past conditions. 

Counteracting or reinforcing these selective trends may be the relation- 
ships between the A-O-B blood groups and some common organic diseases 
Though O is differentially favored at or before birth, the apparent linkage be 
tween O and ulcers suggests that O may be relatively inadaptive later in life 
(Aird, Bentall and Fraser Roberts 1953; Buckwalter et al. 1956). On the other 
hand the dominant alleles, represented by the genes p and gq, seem to be as- 
sociated with other noninfectious disorders such as gastric carcinoma (c!. 
Buckwalter et al. 1956). Taken as a whole, we can visualize one human popu- 
lation moving rapidly toward an excess of O, and another building up in the 
B factor year after year. Maternal-fetal incompatabilities plus differentia! 
adult survival could well yield the kind of differences in blood group frequen- 
cies we know for the races of man today. The net results of such trends may be 
(like drift) trivial as far as species evolution is concerned.? But racial differ- 
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ences are trivial in comparison to species differences, and it is the phenomenon 
of race we are considering here. 

The most dramatic exmple to date is that of Thallasemia major, the so- 
called Mediterranean anemia. Here, though the gene is strikingly disadvan- 
tageous in the homozygous state, gene loss is more than balanced by relative 
resistance to malaria exhibited by the heterozygote (Allison 1954). As a result, 
people in malaria zones differ remarkably from their less steamy neighbors in 
the frequency of this gene (Ceppellini 1955). Here is an example of local evo- 
lution, proceeding at a very rapid pace. And here, evolution is not unrelated 
to temperature changes and to the mean annual rainfall. Drop the annual 
temperature but a few degrees, reduce the rainfall a few inches (or use DDT), 
and the recessive carrier ceases to be at an advantage. Conversely, there must 
have been periods in the past when the gene for Thallasemia was more widely 
distributed in Mediterranean countries than it is now. And the related sickling 
gene may have been more extensively distributed in Africa during periods of 
heavier rainfall. 

Let it not be assumed that blood-group genes or genes affecting the blood 
alone have adaptive value in man. Our present sampling of knowledge is an 
accidental by-product of widespread blood-typing, and of the ease with which 
some haematological studies can be made. It is quite likely that all of the traits 
in which peoples differ have adaptive value. It is likely that the recessive 
carrier of Murquio’s syndrome, the genetic diabetic, and the hypertensive and 
the coronary-prone individual all possess certain unique advantages over their 
fellows. Were skin color, hair form, and bone lengths regularly recorded in 
relation to the more common diseases (as is cholesterol level today), the proba- 
bilities are great that they too would cease to be considered neutral in regard 
to human welfare. 

There is now excellent evidence that under our noses (and often without 
outward signs) races have been changing. Evolution has been taking place, 
often to an appreciable degree, since the Origin of Species first appeared on 
British bookstands. Genes and traits that once seemed as neutral as a Swiss 
diplomat, may now be listed among those having proven adaptive value. In 
short, we must now acknowledge the fact that races do change, and that the 
criteria that (temporarily) distinguish one race from another, are only tempo- 
rarily suited to that purpose. These two conclusions, now demonstrated in 
fact as well as in theory, have tremendous bearing on our studies of man. 


RACE AND EVOLUTION 


With what we know now, two conclusions are quite inescapable. First, 
human races—like higher taxonomic units—are subject to evolutionary 
change. Second, the particular traits by which races distinguish themselves 
are subject to natural selection, and therefore do not have eternal taxonomic 
value. In retrospect, all of the characters used in constructing a classification 
of man must have been grist in the evolutionary mill. 
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Now we cannot have change and no change simultaneously. Present fre- 
quencies of blood groups or of morphological traits are, at best, interim re- 
ports of present conditions. They need not be identical to frequencies in the 
recent or remote past, and they need not predict gene or trait frequencies in 
the future. Traits now common may once have been rare, and vice versa. 
Only a rash worker would care to estimate how common the sickling trait was 
a few hundred years ago. It would be equally rash to estimate the incidence of 
shovel-shaped incisors, transitional vertebrae, or suture-bones in the days of 
the Caesars. 

As a consequence, the search for ancestors becomes far more difficult than 
it once seemed. It is not necessary to assume that ancestral Amerindians were 
derived from a B-free population (with the implied late appearance of B); 
they may have lost it in transit. But it is equally likely that B had adaptive 
value in Asia, but none in America. By the same token, the absence of a sick- 
ling-trait among the Veddoids does not prove that there existed no ancient 
linkage with Africa. As soon as we accept changes in gene frequencies, we can 
no longer employ present frequencies as certain indications of past events 
(Hiernaux 1955). 

While this obvious corollary admittedly pulls the rug from beneath our 
more cherished reconstructions, evidence for changing race may free us from 
the burden of prefabricated and hypothetical ancestors. If blondism is adaptive 
in a particular climatological zone, all-blond echt-Nordics need not be invoked 
to explain blondism in the Baltic. And if Rh-(cde) is adaptive in certain times 
and places, then the Basques may have attained their serological uniqueness 
with no help from (still) hypothetical “‘Early Europeans.’ Not too long ago 
local and geographical differences among American Indian populations were 
explained by a bewildering number of unverifiable migrations. Admitting the 
possibility of local evolution in the Americas has cleared the air (Newman 
1953), though demanding a new set of proofs instead. 

In the past “intermediate” populations have been attributed, almost ex- 
clusively, to hybridization. Without denying this oldest human accomplish- 
ment, contemporary evolutionary genetics provides an alternative explana- 
tion. Suppose that melanism is adaptive in the tropics, and blondism in the 
North. In between we would expect, as a result of competing rates of selec- 
tion, intermediate coloration, a simple example of balanced polymorphism. 
Then, there are numerous populations whose intermediate status has given 
them the rank of triple or even quadruple-hybrids. In some cases the explana- 
tion of multiple origins can be justified on the basis of historical and archeologi- 
cal evidence. But even where such documentation is complete, balanced poly- 
morphism may be responsible for the continuance of the various parental 
genes. And in other cases, the triple-hybrids may not be ‘“‘hybrids’”’ at all. 

The fact that a race can change markedly in the course of a few score gen- 
erations complicates our search for ancestors, especially those more remote. Ii 
we cannot be sure that contemporary Ainu, to take an extreme example, 
really resemble their pre-Neolithic ancestors, how about long-term reconstruc 
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tions of our phyletic line? Need a trait in Chancelade be ancestral to a similar 
trait in the Greenland Eskimo? Need shoveling of the incisors in Pithecanthro- 
pus have any bearing on similar dental formations in contemporary Chinese? 
And further, admitting rapid change over the centuries, need all so-called 
“Neanderthals” be peas from the same genetic pod? 

Contemporary evolutionary studies have opened wide Pandora’s box. 
Yet the situation need not be disheartening to the adventurous student of 
man. While some genes may be subject to rapid selection, others may be very 
close to adaptive neutrality. It may be possible to prepare a list of almost- 
neutral genes, for the specific purpose of phyletic reconstruction. Yet there will 
always be doubts. We have no assurance that the neutral gene of today will 
not prove adaptive tomorrow. Reconstructions of racial history, or the history 
of our species, may always be marked by uncertainties which even the most 
complete skeletal record can never totally resolve. 

At the same time, if we are confronted with change rather than static con- 
ditions, it is change that we must study, considering it a challenge to research 
rather than an obstacle to progress. There are a whole series of challenges, first 
documenting change (and this we have scarcely begun to do) and then explain- 
ing it (which may require a major excursion into medical genetics). The older, 
static, unchanging concept of race was essentially self-limiting. Once all the 
pigeon-holes were filled, there would have been nothing more to do. With 
changing race and adaptive traits, we have our job cut out for generations to 
come. 
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NOTES 


! Presented at the 5th International Congress of Anthropological and Ethnological Science 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, September 3, 1956. 

2 As Sewall Wright has pointed out, the net effects of “drift” are minimal in the face of even 
slight selection pressure. For this reason the phenomenon of genetic drift, which provides an at- 
tractive explanation for small differences between contiguous isolates, is given minimal] attention 
here. 
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Culture and Conflict in an Egyptian Village 


JOHN BOMAN ADAMS 
American University of Beirut 


HE present paper is an attempt to examine some of the implications of 

the current social revolution in Egypt as it appeared in the context of a 
single Egyptian village in the Delta area. In it I will try to show how the 
social cleavages expressed in the national revolution by the change in govern- 
ment appeared at the village level. Particularly, I will try toshow some of the 
factors involved in the acceptance and rejection of governmental propaganda 
and communiqués and to analyze some of the bases on which social cleavages 
of political importance come about. 

I do not know what role the villages are now playing or are destined to play 
in the new social order that is evolving in Egypt. It seems certain, however, 
that many of its aims cannot be accomplished without involving the villager 
and the traditional ways of village life. To understand what part the villager 
plays, it is necessary to appreciate the whole range of village culture from the 
basic elements of social structure and the pattern of kin alignments to the 
uses and pressures upon the land and to the very attitudes involved in inter- 
personal relationships. Furthermore, a static picture of an established culture 
is insufficient, because in the past fifty years village life has involved certain 
dynamic changes as a result of the increased pressure of population upon the 
land. 

At the time of my study in the Egyptian Delta (1952-54), many of the 
villagers did not fully understand the philosophy and aims of the revolution. 
In the village which I studied most intensively, the men had formed two dis- 
tinct factions and several cliques within each of these in response to the 
startling events that were occurring. One of the factions accepted and sup- 
ported the proposals of the revolutionary government to effect changes in 
some of the traditional ways of the village. The other, though it accepted the 
revolution as a fail accompli, opposed changes that seemed to threaten tradi- 
tional values and institutions. The seve.a] cliques within each faction differed 
in the degree to which they found the proposals threatening or attractive, and 
in the methods by which they hoped to oppose or implement them. 

The leaders of the “revolutionary” faction were the Omdah (mayor) and 
one of the three shuyyuk il balad, Sheiks in administrative charge of village 
districts, whom I will call Sheikh Mohammed. Sheikh Mohammed led the 
extremist clique that was willing to champion any innovation that offered 
hope of amelioration for the villagers’ difficult lives. He was educated in both 
Eastern and Western ideas and techniques, but was inclined toward Western 
humanitarian ideals and techniques of social welfare. The Omdah’s clique was 
not so extreme in its demands for change as was Mohammed’s, and hoped to 
effect a compromise between proposed innovations and traditional ways. How- 
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ever, it did not hesitate to support revolutionary proposals in village discus- 
s ons. 

The “opposition” was led by the other two shuyyuk il balad, whom I will 
call Sheikh Hamid and Sheikh Farid. Sheikh Hamid was opposed to any 
changes in traditional ways and was even revivalistic in his reaction to new 
ideas. Sheikh Farid wanted to maintain the traditional framework, but 
realized the need for change within it as new problems arose. 

Ordinarily, the members of the opposed factions met socially and disagreed 
no more violently than is usual among the normally argumentative villagers. 
Contravention seldom degenerated into conflict because of the control exer- 
cised by certain mechanisms that were, at that time, still powerful enough to 
check hostility. Especially important in controlling discussion was that part 
of the strict code of manners which prescribed not only that discussion should 
be temperate, but that whatever its content, the voices of the discussants 
should be moderately pitched, their faces friendly, and their gestures graceful. 
Any discussant who did not observe these prescriptions would “‘lose face”’ and 
his arguments would be discounted. If conflict threatened, the Omdah and 
the shuyyuk il balad were inclined, from long practice, to mediate between the 
discussants, though ordinarily they took sides. 

These prescriptions of the code of manners suggest that the villagers’ in- 
terpretation of communications depends on something more than their dis- 
cursive content. The villager is ordinarily conditioned to give and receive 
communications whose content is so stereotyped that he pays little attention 
to it other than to note that it conforms to the norms of traditional utterances 
and that the speaker is hence socially acceptable. His interpretation of what is 
said depends largely upon his attitude toward the speaker. If the speaker is a 
“friend,” then what he says is generally accepted as “‘friendly.’’ Even if the 
content is not complimentary, the listener assumes that his friend ‘‘doesn’t 
mean what he says” or is “only teasing.” If the speaker is an ‘‘enemy,”’ then 
everything he says, however conciliatory, is suspect. The villager has few 
merely neutral relationships. 

In view of the suspicions and easily injured sensibilities of the villagers, it 
is not always easy for an individual to determine at a given moment just who 
his friends and enemies are. These statuses are often established in the ex- 
change of stereotyped expressions of esteem and concern that are obligatory 
whenever two or more persons meet. Since the same expressions are always 
uttered, interpretations of “friendliness” or ‘‘enmity’’ depend upon meanings 
conveyed by subtle qualities of tone, pitch, and melody. These qualities, in 
their different modes, are interpretable to one who is acquainted with their 
culturally defined meanings. Certain melodic patterns connote, e.g., ‘‘sin- 
cerity,”’ others “irony,” “sarcasm,” or even “‘hostility.”’ Certain tones, ways 
of accenting, abbreviating, or elongating words convey similar meanings. 

In addition to establishing the basic relationship between the communi- 
cants, these nondiscursive aspects of speech convey a host of other meanings 
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that establish the unique interpretations of stereotyped communications. 
Even when ccmmunications are not stereotyped, interpretations depend as 
much upon these meanings as upon the discursive content. In this sense, the 
villager is more of a poet than a logician in his understanding and use of lan- 
guage. 

Recent communications from the government tend to be interpreted in 
these terms. In prerevolutionary times the government was usually considered 
to be unfriendly by the villagers, and the “‘popular” efforts of the revolu- 
tionary government have not entirely eliminated this feeling. Considerable 
discussion of governmental communiqués is devoted to such questions as: 
“Did the speaker sound friendly?” ‘**Do you think he was sincere?’ **What 
did he mean when he said (so and so) in that way?” The problem of interpre- 
tation is complicated by the fact that (at the time of my study) there are few 
radios in the village and that most governmental communications are printed 
in the newspapers. These are read aloud in the coffee-house by the literate 
villagers, who convey their own reactions to the news by manipulating their 
voices, gestures, and facial expressions. 

When communications are from or with persons of other cultures, they are 
likely to be misinterpreted entirely. Each culture defines its own presentational 
meanings, and a sound, color, or form that has a particular meaning in one 
culture may have a different and even a contradictory meaning in another. 
The speech melody and rhythm that connote “sincerity” ip Egypt usually 
seems to an American to sound ‘‘cross’’ or “‘belligerent.’* Conversely, the 
melody and rhythm that connote “righteous indignation” te an American is 
often interpreted by Egyptians as “hostile,” ‘vengeful,’ and “nervous (un- 
controlled).”’ 

I attended a discussion in which a number of villagers, an Englishman, and 
an American were present. The Englishman was newly arrived from Oxford 
University, where he was a lecturer, and although he was an authority on Is- 
lamics he was relatively unacquainted with village life. The American was well 
acquainted with village ways but knew less than the Englishman about the 
theoretical aspects of the culture. In the course of the discussion—dealing with 
Imperialism—the Englishman, as representative of a great imperial power 
and therefore a potential ‘‘enemy,” was at a disadvantage. His speech was 
sincerely complimentary but, unfortunately, he spoke with a decided “Oxford 
accent’”’ that made him seem to “‘sneer,’’ even to the American. The tone of 
his speech was that of one who is “talking down to the great unwashed.”’ Of 
course, he did not intend to convey these meanings. His accent would have 
been differently interpreted in his own culture, where it would have had favor- 
able status connotations. The villagers concluded that he was an “enemy” 
and that his stated concern for the Middle East was a hypocritical device to 
gain his, and England’s, selfish ends. 

The American had had considerable experience with ingratiating devices, 
both in his own culture and in the Egyptian village. His remarks were less 
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complimentary than those of the Englishman, and he even made one or two 
that might have been interpreted as insults. However, he spoke in a friendly, 
humble way, frequently consulted the opinions of the villagers, smiled con- 
stantly, and laughed whenever he made a slighting remark—usually follow- 
ing it with a joke about himself. His ‘‘friendliness” was assumed as a matter 
of course by the villagers, though not by the puzzled and slightly disgusted 
Englishman. 

I do not mean to imply that all of the villagers interpret communications 
in the same way. They share certain cultural understandings, but they differ 
in others. The differences are determined by their various experiences in insti- 
tutions that have been changing in structure and functions for a considerable 
time. 

Traditionally, extended patriarchal, patrilineal blood units form the insti- 
tutions within which the villager receives his education and orientation and 
plays most of his roles. In the Delta, however, consanguine institutions, im- 
portant in the past and still important in Upper Egypt, have degenerated 
until they scarcely exist. Consanguine ideals of structure and function are the 
norms by which existent groups are judged, but the groups that do most of 
the jobs in the village—the conjugal family, the peer-group, and specialized 
service groups—do not conform to these norms. 

The fertile earth and abundant water of the Delta have always attracted 
large numbers of persons away from their nomadic existence elsewhere and to 
sedentary farming under the organized services and protection of the com- 
paratively stable governments that have controlled the area from early his- 
toric times. Most of the original families that settled the villages I was familiar 
with had come from upper Egypt, North Africa, and other areas with strong 
consanguine organizations. And until the recent great population increase, 
they continued to solve their problems through consanguine institutions. As 
the amount of cultivable land is limited and the population has continued to 
increase—more than doubling in the last fifty years—a point has been reached 
where there is not enough land to support the people. Some of the excess popu- 
lation migrates to the rapidly growing cities. Those who remain behind must 
cultivate intensively every available foot of land. They begrudge domiciliary 
land-use, building their villages as compactly as possible. As a result, villages 
tend to become crowded congeries—solidifying and pushing upward because 
they cannot grow outward—that resemble city-slums, incongruously set in 
the midst of fields and canals. 

Expanding families are difficult to house together in such a setting; new 
rooms must be added to houses that already form unbroken ranks—an im- 
possible task. The young are forced to find housing in areas of the village o/ten 
distant from the original household. There, in almost too intimate contact 
with neighbors who are not close kin, they form territorial and voluntary as- 
sociations to solve problems that demand co-operative action from groups 
larger than the conjugal family. Many of the problems of health, subsistence, 
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education, and control, originally solved by consanguine institutions, are now 
solved by specialized institutions. 

In spite of this dispersion of kin, the consanguine ideal still obtains and con- 
jugal groups initially tend toward extension. One of the most powerful ele- 
ments of this ideal is the authority exercised by the pater familias. A man can- 
not achieve full adult status until he is married, has sons, finds wives for them, 
and exercises absolute control over them all. Adult status is enhanced by both 
the degree and the extent of exercised authority. As long as the pater familias 
lives, his wife, unmarried daughters, sons, and his son’s wives and children 
depend upon him for their subsistence. In exchange, all must conform to his 
desires and opinions. His sons, especially, must show him the same obedience 
and respect after marriage that they did before. They must accept without 
demur his interference in their conjugal affairs. 

Since the sons also seek to establish adult status, their roles during this pe- 
riod are especially galling. However, their resentment and aggression toward 
their father and toward each other must be controlled, lest the family group 
disintegrate. Cultural sanctions for control include prohibition of sibling rivalry 
and the demand for filial piety through dicta and disciplines that begin so 
early that they are supposed to establish more or less automatic responses and 
attitudes. The inconsistencies of early care are such that these desirable re- 
sponses and attitudes do not, in most instances, become second nature but 
must be enforced through threats of retaliation. The most effective threat 
aimed at the young married sons is that of disinheritance. When the father 
dies, dutiful sons inherit equal shares of his land and are able to establish their 
adult statuses on this necessary basis. Sons who ignore their filial duties are 
likely to be disinherited and, unless they can find some source of income that 
will enable them to buy land, are unabie to establish the desirable status. 
When the father dies, each inheriting son attempts to set up his own independ- 
ent conjugal household and, through the marriage of his sons, to extend this 
to a consanguine family group. 

Population growth has been so great that the average family land-holding 
has shrunk to less than one-half of a feddan (i.e., three quarters of an acre) of 
land. Today, a son can usually expect to inherit a parcel of land so small that 
it is insufficient to support a conjugal family, much less an extended one. If 
the sons, their wives, and their children are to survive they must continue, 
after the death of the father, to live and work together in a single household 
in which none has the coveted status of pater familias. 

The failure of the promise of inheritance has invalidated the authoritarian 
goal of adult male status. Young men, no longer hopeful of achieving it, are 
not constrained to abase themselves before authority. In reaction, they not 
only attack authority with the weapons at their command but also eschew 
traditional authoritarian values and techniques. 

One result is that the peer-group, always equalitarian in its structure and 
values, and always in conflict with authoritarian institutions, has gained new 
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importance in the village. The peer-group originates as a result of the practice 
of turning children into the streets to play as soon as they are old enough to 
fend for themselves. There the crowded environment provides large numbers 
of children among whom each sex and age grade can find a group of peers. 
A child formerly spent only a limited amount of time among his peers, since a 
considerable part was spent working with his father in the fields. Compulsory 
school attendance has strengthened peer-group associations by extending the 
length of time that the individual spends with his group, by extending the 
total period that an individual is involved in group relations (while a few 
years ago a boy of twelve was doing a full day’s work in the fields, as a result 
of school attendance he now often continues to associate with his peers until 
he is old enough to marry), and by bringing together under circumstances of 
common interest larger numbers of peers than would have met on the streets. 
The schools have also taken on many of the educational, recreational, and hy- 
gienic functions of the family and thereby have weakened family influence and 
control. 

A son who is unwilling to play an obedient and respectful role in the family 
and other authoritarian institutions, finds support for his rebellion in his peer- 
group. His habituation to the equalitarian values and techniques of the peer- 
group gives him a sense of confidence and security he did not find in the family. 
He compares equalitarian and authoritarian ways, and finds the latter want- 
ing. Furthermore, he finds that while the peer-group uses equalitarian tech- 
niques of interaction within the group and between groups, it also sets up 
opposition to authority. 

In the recent past, opposition was largely confined to the avoidance of au- 
thority, and to fantastic schemes of revenge which, though seldom or never 
put into action, reduced some of the group’s tensions. Today the greater power 
and discipline that have resulted from the extension and organization of the 
peer-groups in the schools and elsewhere have developed more efficient social! 
techniques, offensive as well as defensive, and have played an important role 
in the revolution itself. It would not be going too far to say that the revolution 
was in many ways a rebellion of groups imbued with equalitarian ideals 
begun and nourished in the peer-group—against empty authoritarian insti- 
tutions whose power to reward had failed. 

The different experiences of the villagers in authoritarian and equalitarian 
institutions determine many of their differences in values and techniques. 
Their different attitudes toward the conflict between these institutions affects 
their interpretation and implementation of communications from within and 
without the village. An individual fortunate in his experiences in authoritarian 
institutions, one who has achieved adult male status without undue struggle 
and who is old enough to have missed the recent intensification of peer-group 
activities, would probably not understand the anger of some of the younger 
rebels. He would be puzzled by the tone and the content of many government 
communiqués, would reject as meaningless many equalitarian proposals and, 
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if he thought change was necessary, would seek for ways and means within the 
authoritarian framework of traditional culture. An individual less fortunate in 
his experiences but who, after some struggle, had achieved adult male status 
and authority, would probably be more violent in his defense of traditional 
ways and in his counterattack upon the rebels. He would be inclined to ration- 
alize his feelings and to provide them with ideological justification—not be- 
cause he was more confident than the individual described above, but just 
because he was less so. A rebel against authority would probably reject any 
communication that was authoritarian in origin, content, or tone. He would 
demand equalitarian proposals (not commands) involving equalitarian tech- 
niques of implementation. He would not be concerned with the possibility 
that implementation of some of his ideas might destroy traditional values and 
institutions. In fact, he would welcome such destruction. His insecurity and 
aggression would probably be rationalized as idealistic concern for the welfare 
of mankind and determination to smite its enemies. Like the reactionary, he 
would probably borrow or construct ideologies; but unlike him, he would not 
borrow them from traditional culture or construct them according to tradi- 
tional ideals. 

Sheikh Mohammed and his clique were rebels against authority. Most of 
them were young men, angry at the betrayal of their hopes. Since they could 
not attack the real cause of their loss—the land shortage—they displaced 
their aggression upon the authoritarian persons and institutions associated in 
their minds with their sufferings. Mohammed himself was a man of position 
and substance who had achieved most of the desiderata of the village without 
effort. It is difficult to determine why he was a rebel and leader of rebels except 
in terms of unique individual experiences. Perhaps I should qualify my use of 
the term “‘leader.’’ Within his clique, he would hardly have seemed a leader at 
all to one who was unfamiliar with techniques of peer-group manipulation. 
He established his ‘‘suggestions”’ subtly. Occasionally he represented his group 
after manipulating it into a common emotion of exaltation or resentment, but 
only after he had been ‘‘drafted”’ to do so. When he spoke on these occasions, 
it was always as ‘‘we”’ rather than “I.” 

Mohammed and his clique were in the process of constructing an ideology 
to justify their rebellion. The basic premises of their system were not clear, 
vacillating as they did between ideas culled indiscriminately from a number of 
rebellious doctrines. The criterion of selection was that the idea should be 
antiauthoritarian in its implications and absolute in its pretensions. Syste- 
matic integration and logical consistency were comparatively unimportant, 
and liberal democracy often found itself bed-fellow to communism. 

Sheikh Hamid and his clique were men of substance and position, but for 
various reasons they were insecure in their positions and therefore not inclined 
to accept revolutionary proposals with equanimity. They looked back nos- 
talgically to the ‘‘good old days’’ when traditional ways were accepted with- 
out question, but their very nostalgia was symptomatic of temperaments 
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formed in the uncertainties of the present. Hamid’s acceptance of an official! 
communication was its seal of approval, for he was a true authoritarian leader. 
He was unwilling to accept communications when the authority of the com- 
municator was in question, and he was especially suspicious of committee ce- 
cisions. He abhorred all that smacked of ingratiation with inferiors, though he 
insisted that they behave in ingratiating ways toward him and the other 
elders. He suspected emotional catchwords and over-emotional delivery from 
his opponents, though he himself was not especially phlegmatic in discussion 
He rejected all communications that proposed new ideas and most of those 
that made a broad application of traditional law. 

Like Mohammed’s clique, Hamid’s justified its attitudes toward tradi- 
tional culture and culture change in terms of an ideology. However, the ele- 
ments of theirs lay ready to hand either in the present culture or in its wel|- 
known historical past. Of course, their ideology was Islamic, but Islam has 
meant many things to many people. Their particular interpretation was 
rigidly legalistic and absolutistic. It assumed that man in society faces a 
limited number of problems which he seeks to solve in the most efficient way. 
These problems are repetitive; they result in repetitive situations for each in- 
dividual and for each generation in society. After man had muddled through 
for several thousand years, God gave him the most efficient solutions in a 
series of communications (via Gabriel) to the Prophet Mohammed. These 
solutions dealt with two kinds of problems—problems of worship and service 
of God, and problems of survival. The solution of the latter kind of problem 
is important only insofar as it enables man to solve the former. In order, there- 
fore, that man might be free to practice ibada, worship and service of God, 
God dictated detailed solutions to survival problems, including in his dicta 
precise descriptions of the most efficient structure and the proper function of 
all necessary social institutions. The nature of man’s problems and the effi- 
ciency of ideal institutions in solving them have not changed or diminished to 
the present, nor will they change in the future. Different political institutions 
may be imposed from the outside, but the true social order is indifferent to 
these when they do not interfere with it and actively hostile when they do. 

Of course, this is not an accurate description of the origin, development, 
and functions of Islamic cultural institutions. There is some element of truth 
in it, but by and large it is an historical and sociological allegory that justifies 
the present in terms of the past. Its function is largely that of supplying a 
rationale for feelings evoked or intensified by the recent attack upon hard- 
won and insecurely-held statuses and privileges. It is this rationale which pro- 
vides the conscious norms according to which communications are interpreted 
and judged. 

The Omdah holds the most important official position in the village, and is 
the owner of twenty feddans of land. His position is elective, but it also de- 
pends upon the good will of the government in power. At the time I was work- 
ing in the village, his continued importance depended upon his ability to effect 
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a compromise between the government and the villagers. He could not reject 
any governmental proposals or any village opinion that supported them. At 
the same time, he had to reconcile conflicting opinions if he hoped to keep the 
support of those who did not agree with the government. His public attitudes 
toward the government and toward traditional ways were therefore nearly 
always ambiguous. There was probably an element of ambiguity in his private 
opinions and attitudes as well, for he was a politician rather than a partisan. 
His attitudes were further complicated by a strong sense of guilt about his 
wealth and by anxieties and fears of retaliation from his close kin, for his 
grandfather had inherited the bulk of his father’s (the Omdah’s great-grand- 
father’s) land at the expense of the other sons, who were left with one or two 
feddans or nothing. The descendants of the Omdah’s great-uncles hate him 
passionately, envy him wealth which they feel they should have shared, and 
take every opportunity to embarrass him publicly. 

His clique supported the revolution but would probably have supported 
any government in power. They were mostly arrivistes, but a few were friends 
who followed him from motives of personal loyalty, a few were not so much 
his friends as enemies of his relatives, and a few were genuine rebels unwilling 
to take Mohammed’s extreme position. 

Since most of his clique were comparatively uninterested in politics, except 
opportunistically, the Omdah interpreted most communications. His interpre- 
tations were based upon long political experience under the old régime and 
were frequently erroneous when applied to revolutionary communiqués. He 
was forced to depend upon Mohammed for much of his understanding of recent 
events, and for this reason his interpretations were more extreme than his per- 
sonal convictions would have allowed. He also depended upon a sort of public- 
opinion survey which he carried on most of every day, walking about the vil- 
lage and questioning all sorts of men. Before the revolution this device had 
enabled him to make popular decisions about minor problems; after the revo- 
lution, most villagers were unwilling to reveal their real opinions to anyone in 
political authority and were likely to tell the Omdah the things they thought 
he wanted to hear. Since his championing of the revolution was well known, 
his survey elicited prorevolutionary sentiments. 

Even communications with his own clique were warped by the arriviste 
temper of most of its members. They were prompted by this to accept his 
interpretations and proposals without question, and to reply in terms that 
were flattering to the government and to him personally. Like the members of 
Mohammed’s clique, they were sensitive to the opinions and emotions of 
others and flexible in their responses. Unlike Mohammed’s group, they used 
their talents and techniques to ingratiate themselves with those who were 
able to do them favors rather than to manipulate a sense of group conformity 
and equality. In this sense, most of them were not revolutionaries at all, 
though their ingratiating skills constrained them to use revolutionary termi- 
nology and arguments when talking to persons sympathetic to the revolution. 
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They were equally adept at making arguments on the other side, and since 
they had no particular convictions of their own, they used elements from both 
ideologies in their discussions. They seldom replied to a query until they dis- 
covered the questioner’s sentiments, whereupon they replied in terms that 
would do them the most good. 

In spite of the rather unfavorable picture I have drawn of the Omdah’s 
clique, it is probable that it will be one of the groups that will eventually effect 
a compromise between the extremist parties—if compromise is possible. 

Sheikh Farid was a conservative. Like Hamid and his clique, Farid and his 
followers were men of substance and position. They differed from Hamid’s 
clique largely because of the satisfaction and ease of their experiences in au- 
thoritarian institutions. They were men who had achieved their statuses 
without struggle, and they accepted authoritarian norms without anxiety or 
belligerence. Nothing in their experiences had encouraged them to rationalize 
their values, to defend their statuses, or to validate them through excessive or 
arbitrary use of power. As a result, the criteria according to which they ac- 
cepted or rejected communications and in terms of which they interpreted 
them were largely unconscious. For the same reason, their techniques of oppo- 
sition and implementation were habitual. They worked in terms of an ideology, 
but its tenets were so natural] to them that they were hardly aware of it as such. 

Sheikh Farid, their informal] leader, was more conscious of ideological prin- 
ciples than were the rest, and this was the real basis of his leadership. Discus- 
sion of revolutionary proposals left most of the others without ideological 
weapons with which to combat the heated arguments and fierce invective of 
the revolutionary and reactionary cliques. Farid knew the law better than 
most but he judged innovations by its spirit rather than by its letter as Hamid 
did. He accepted all communications which embodied that spirit. 

In earlier times, most of the men of the village would have been like those 
in Farid’s clique and most of the leaders like Farid. When the majority could 
achieve satisfactory statuses without struggle, the basic premises of the cul- 
ture were probably as absolute as are those of Mohammed and Hamid today, 
if less consciously held. It is only in periods of crisis when old and new ways 
are in conflict that ideologies are likely to be verbalized, systematized, and used 
to justify attitudes and behavior that are under attack. 

But whether conscious or unconscious, piecemeal or systematized, tradi- 
tional or revolutionary, the villagers’ basic premises must be absolute. Village 
basic personality is characterized by a deep insecurity that seeks reassurance 
through faith in absolutes. Individual responsibility to test and choose be- 
tween alternative solutions to new problems increases the villager’s anxieties, 
and it is unlikely that he would be comfortable for long with the values and 
techniques of liberal democracy. He is attracted by many of the claims of 
communism, especially by its absolute assurance and the religious fervor of its 
missionaries. Traditional Islam is compatible with neither liberal democracy 
nor communism, but it is possible that the village will finally effect a compro- 
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mise between several more or less contradictory systems. Its demand is that 
the elements of a working system be absolute, not that they be logically con- 
sistent. 

I do not know what form the political and social order of Egypt will finally 
assume, but I suspect the congruity between the officially established insti- 
tutions and the traditional village institutions will involve resolution of the 
conflict between the landed and established leaders and the dispossessed and 
socially frustrated young men of the community. One important factor in the 
resolution of this conflict will be the success with which the government can 
communicate its official proposals to the villages, so that these can become 
generally acceptable. An important aspect of this will certainly be the pro- 
vision of satisfactory alternate goals to replace those traditional ones which 
can now be obtained only with increasing difficultv 
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Some Aspects of Tagalog Family Structure 


BARTLETT H. STOODLE\ 
Wellesley Colle. 


HIS is a study of the Tagalogs, a specific linguistic group in the Philippine 

Islands; the provinces of Laguna, Rizal, Bulacan and Bataan, which sur- 
round the chartered city of Manila, are the Tagalog provinces. Other linguist \ 
groups speak dialects such as Cebuano, Pampango, Pangasinan, Ilocano, and 
Visayan, and distinguish themselves from the Tagalogs. In reality, the ci 
tures and social organizations of these groups are very similar to the Tagalog: 
and the Tagalogs are the dominant group. 

The Tagalog family, however, bears no relation to the family structure of 
the ‘‘pagan” groups to the north, often referred to under the blanket tern 
Igorots (Kroeber 1923:372), or to the Moslem groups to the south on the 
islands of Jolo and Mindanao, who are commonly referred to as “Moros 
The pagan and Moslem groups constitute about eight percent of the popu- 
lation of the Philippine Islands; the total population was just over twenty-one 
million in 1953 according to the estimate of the Bureau of the Census and 
Statistics. 

A number of projects furnished the data for this paper. A research staff 
of five Filipinos and two Americans spent four months studying social organi- 
zation and informal relations in a representative Tagalog barrio. An equal pe 
riod was spent in recorded panel discussions with six Tagalog students at the 
University of the Philippines who were chosen to represent the variables of 
sex, size of residential barrio or poblacion, economic and social backgrounds, 
and birth order in the family. Focused interview technique was employed, a 
though adapted to the group situation, to cover the range of topics dealing ° 
with family life. However, the discussions were permitted to range widely in 
response to the ‘‘ego involvements” of the panel members. Individual therapy 
was an unintended consequence of the method employed, at least in one in- 
stance where a panel member became involved in a romantic entanglement 
that brought threats upon her life from an aggrieved rival. The swing of the 
pendulum from “rational”? discussion to “‘tension build-up and drain-ofl” 
(Parsons 1953:182) was found useful in gathering evidence, not only about the 
“structural” aspects of family life, but about the emotions and attitudes in- 
volved in sibling and parent-child relationships, child training, and goal orien- 
tation. The panel members wrote autobiographies and stories of their family 
experiences. About 330 dreams were submitted by them and by other Tagalog 
students at the University of the Philippines. Hypotheses suggested by these 
data were formulated as propositions in a Likert-type questionnaire (Likert 
1932:5) given to 200 students at the University of the Philippines. Related 
projects in normative orientation and conflict were carried on with samples 
drawn from students at the University of the Philippines and at the Mapa 
High School in Manila, and the Passig provincial high school. Enough of these 
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data have been analyzed to indicate clearly some aspects of the Tagalog family. 
The typical and traditional Tagalog family lives in a rural or semirural 
barrio. A barrio is adequately described in the 1939 Census of the Philip- 
pines': “‘The barrio usually consists of from ten to 1,000 houses. Ordinarily, 
these houses are located very near each other, forming a small village, al- 
though in some cases the barrio may comprise several small settlements 
locally known as sitios. Typically the barrio is separated from another by rows 
of rice paddies or other areas, although there are a considerable number of 
barrios closely adjacent to each other. The centrally located barrio and the 
one in which the municipal building is located is known as the poblacion.” 
The Philippines Bureau of the Census reports population by ‘“munici- 
pality”’ which is an administrative unit comprising the barrios and the pobla- 
cion in a typical cluster of settlements. However, the Bureau breaks these 
municipalities down into barrios and poblacions, which are the true ‘‘socio- 
logical” population units. Although the Tagalogs are the most urban of the 
linguistic groups, a breakdown of the barrios by size indicates the rural nature 
of Philippine life. The province of Bulacan, a Tagalog province north of Manila 
on which figures from the 1948 Census are presently available, has a popula- 
tion of just over 400,000. Out of the 338 barrios in the province of Bulacan, 
252 have populations of less than 1,000, and only thirty-two have populations 
of over 2,000. The largest barrio is under 6,000. Malalos, the largest munici- 
pality, numbers 38,000, but it is composed of forty-five barrios ranging in size 
from 325 to 3,500. This population distribution is characteristic of the other 
Tagalog provinces with the exception of Rizal, which runs a little larger. 
Barrio and family are closely related. Family members may have obliga- 
tions to the barrio group. For instance, at the time of the barrio fiesta, indi- 
viduals are appointed to arrange for a mass, to direct the procession of the 
local sacred image, to procure the blessing of the fields, to decorate the plaza 
and prepare for the dance and the presentation of the traditional play. Al- 
though there is at least one ¢eniente del barrio who is the only legally recognized 
political officer in the barrio, he must divide his traditional authority with the 
respected elders in the barrio in matters having to do with its good. Each barrio 
has at least one sari-sari store.? The owner is usually a woman. She buys fish 
and rice and vegetables at the local market early in the morning and sells them 
to the local housewives on her return. These occasions furnish opportunity for 
daily gossip, bantering, and restrained haggling. The sari-sari store owner is 
expected to “carry” indigent barrio residents. Co-operative groups are drawn 
from the barrio for house-building and for the cultivation of the rice fields. 
Family members also have obligations to the neighbors. No definite geo- 
graphical limits define neighbors, yet the Tagalogs have definite customs of 
obligation to them. These obligations are not so much new obligations as they 
are re-enforcements of obligations which may exist generally. For instance, 
one owes an obligation to lend food to a barrio member, one owes a greater 
obligation to a neighbor, and the greatest obligation to a kin. So, in the case 
of weddings one has obligations to the barrio at large, but these obligations 
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are intensified in the case of neighbors and more intensified in the case of kin. 
Obligations to neighbors are real obligations; they are not permissive or based 
on friendship ties. However, as we said, they attach to rather vague geographi- 
cal limits and so, at these limits, there is some room for personal preference. 

The strong framework of reciprocal rights and duties that both join and 
divide the barrio is provided by pervasive kinship relations. Barrio obliga- 
tions, neighbor obligations, and kin obligations are woven into a solid web and 
are often quite indistinguishable from each other. For Ego and spouse, the 
kinship group includes any identifiable blood relative of either of them. These 
relatives may be living in the same barrio with Ego and spouse, or they may 
be at some distance. Obligations of economic and moral support and general 
differential treatment exist toward these kin, although distance may make 
them inoperative. Within this symmetrical kinship system there exists an 
“operating” family composed of those members of the kin group actually liv- 
ing together in one household. The most frequent household composition in 
the barrio studied® was the nuclear or conjugal arrangement of husband, wife, 
and children, although there was a sprinkling of parents, brothers and sisters, 
nephews and nieces, grandchildren and one “‘liberation”’ child.‘ More affluent 
families may number as many as fifteen members. A specific Tagalog family is 
a rather adventitious unit, and we can get a clearer picture of the family 
structure by considering the roles available for occupancy. 

Kinship terminology furnishes a few insights. There is no Tagalog equiva- 
lent for “in-law,” and most terminology makes no distinction between rela- 
tions of Ego and relations of Ego’s spouse, either on the same level or on 
ascending or descending levels. Where this distinction becomes important, 
Tagalogs make it by referring, for instance, to mother’s brother or father’s 
sister. We find the same multilineality here that Parsons refers to with refer- 
ence to the American “middle class’ family (Parsons 1954:177). However, 
there are some important exceptions to this which point not to any favoring of 
one side of the family, but to role relationships in a given household. 

Married persons distinguish terminologically between their own brothers 
and sisters and their brothers- and sisters-in-law. There are six terms given be- 
low for brothers and sisters. The Tagalog word for brother-in-law is bayaw 
for sister-in-law, hipag. Likewise, they distinguish between their own parents 
and their parents-in-law. 7na and ama are mother and father; biyenan refers 
to both mother-in-law and father-in-law. 

Tagalogs employ sex-neutral kinship terms much more than we do. The 
following kinship words of this nature are in general use: asawa, spouse; apo, 
grandchild; kapatid, sibling; bata, child; manugang, older boy or girl; pamang- 
kin, nephew or niece; pinsan, cousin; biyenan, mother- or father-in-law; anak, 
son or daughter. To make a sex designation, the Tagalogs add ‘‘na lalaki” 
(male) or ‘‘na babae”’ (female). 

This seems to point to an equivalent social evaluation of male and female. 
Other data confirm such an hypothesis. No invidious distinctions are made 
with reference to either sex, and both have equal social status. This may be 
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profitably compared with the history of “‘woman” in the Western world, where 
historically that sex has had marked inferiority of status. Although there is a 
strong male preference in institutional Catholicism, this influence, although 
exerted for 300 years, has had only localized effect on Filipinos. The Filipinos 
also have not developed institutionalized male and female “‘principles;”’ they 
do not consider the sexes as harboring separate significances. When sex dis- 
tinctions are made, they point to important role distinctions. Some of these 
words are as follows: hipag, sister-in-law; bayaw, brother-in-law; ina, mother; 
ama, father; amain, uncle; ale, aunt; impo, grandmother; inkong, grandfather. 

Children are distinguished by birth order and sex in a manner which has 
no counterpart in English: a/e, eldest girl; ditse, second oldest girl; sanse, third 
oldest girl; kuya, eldest boy; diko, second oldest boy; sangko, third oldest boy. 
The spouses of the oldest children are also distinguished, inso referring to the 
wife of the eldest son, and sivaho to the husband of the eldest daughter. 

We conclude from this brief terminological discussion that the Tagalog 
family, or mag-anak, is symmetrically multilineal, that neither female nor 
male roles are likely to be dominant, and that effective family roles are pro- 
vided for a family extended to three generations in the direct line and to 
brothers and sisters, on both sides, and their spouses and children collaterally. 
This picture conforms to the expectations of Tagalogs themselves.’ The very 
symmetry of kinship relations hinders the realization of the “ideal family” 
within one household. Friction between ‘‘in-laws’’ would be maximized. The 
“nipa hut,” which is the typical dwelling, can accommodate an impressive num- 
ber. Cooking is often done outdoors, and washing is always done there. Furni- 
ture may consist of a table, a long bench, and a chair or two. Sleeping mats 
are extended on the split-bamboo flooring at night and rolled up in the morn- 
ing. Eating is unceremonial and often done outdoors. The ‘“‘functions”’ of the 
home are therefore at a minimum. Even so, the nipa hut could hardly be 
“stretched” to include children, spouses of children, and children’s children. 
Arrangements of this sort may be made for a brief period of time, but new nipa 
huts are cheap and enduring and there is usually ample room in a barrio for 
the construction of new ones. Accordingly, newly married couples are en- 
couraged and helped to construct their own lodging as soon as possible. A re- 
calcitrant bride or groom, who feels that he or she has been unjustly forced into 
marriage by the parents, may obtain revenge by continuing to live with them 
after the marriage. However, this habit of splitting into conjugal groups at 
marriage does not effect the essential structure of the Tagalog family. Role 
relations continue according to the traditional pattern, but instead of being 
carried out within the household they are carried out through a continuous 
pattern of interkin visiting. It is immaterial whether a newly married pair lives 
with or near the bride’s family or the groom’s family. Which side of the family 
occupies the effective family roles may therefore depend on the accident of 
location. Most marriages take place, however, between persons living in the 
sam barrio. 

According to what little evidence is available, there was traditionally a 
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kind of ‘‘bilateral indifference” in naming. There were no surnames and a child 
might be identified as ‘‘the first child of’ either the mother or the father. 
The Spanish required the use of surnames and imposed a patronymic system. 
The present Civil Code requires a married woman to use her husband’s name, 
although she may also employ her own first name and surname. In barrio prac- 
tice, a married woman is known by a diminutive such as Sela, Juling, Tinay, 
Chitong, etc. More formally she is known by her maiden name. 

There is also multilineal inheritance of property. This applies not only to 
personal property, but to real property or to the right to work real property. 
As a result of this system, rice fields have been divided into small parcels which 
are often widely separated. Parcels of land may also be given to boys or girls 
upon marriage, and in such a case the location of the household may depend on 
easiest access to the rice fields. The right of testamentary disposition of proper- 
ty is recognized by the Civil Code, but children are one class of ‘‘compulsory 
heirs’ and they are entitled to the “legitime”’ or one half of the “hereditary 
estate of the father and of the mother.’ Division of the legitime and division 
by intestacy are the same. Equal shares are given to the children without dis- 
tinction by age or sex, and these provisions only re-enforce the practice. 

Tagalogs carry on practices with reference to the ownership and inheritance 
of land which antedate the Spanish conquest, and title through the Spanish 
crown was superimposed upon this network of custom. The result was to re- 
quire the Tagalog traditional ‘“‘owner”’ to pay rent to a Spanish overlord. Land 
tenure provisions under the American administration did not improve the 
situation, and peasant unrest in the Philippines reflects the wide discontent 
of the Filipino tenant. 

Certain basic features serve to further outline the structure of the Tagalog 
family. There is considerable ‘‘consciousness of kin’”’ extending to relatives 
outside the mag-anak. It is important that a person is a “third cousin of my 
mother”’ or ‘‘my father’s relative from Samar.” As many kin as possible attend 
weddings and funerals and are present at barrio fiestas. A newly married couple 
should visit those kin on both sides of the family who were unable to attend 
the wedding. Although there are strong patterns of neighbor visiting, there 
are even stronger patterns of kin visiting. If one is in good financial circum- 
stances, his kin to any degree are likely to come to live with him. Room mus! 
be made for them, and they have the obligations of being in need of the aid 
and of being grateful for it. They should help with the household duties while 
present. Although money and personal and real property is individually owned 
kin have strong claims to it. A married person in comfortable circumstances 
may be hard put to keep his own possessions, for they are subject to the claims 
of his kin and also of his spouse’s kin. Such claims are instituted through the 
spouse who is blood kin. 

There are very strong affectional bonds between the consanguine members 
of the mag-anak. Children are highly prized and continuously indulged during 
the first two or three years. Grandparents on both sides, brothers and sisters 
of the married couple, older siblings, neighbors and friends, all vie with the 
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mother and father in holding and fondling the baby. The child is permitted to 
nurse at any time and place. Toilet training is extremely relaxed; the split- 
bamboo floor is a convenient disposal unit. There are no observable reactions 
of aversion to feces.’ Although strong cathectic bonds are formed with the 
mother, bonds of almost equal intensity are formed with aunts, grandparents, 
and older siblings. Solidary relations with brothers and sisters are especially 
remarkable. It is not unusual for a married man or woman to prefer the com- 
pany of his brothers and sisters to the company of the spouse, and this is not 
generally interpreted as a reflection on the relations between the spouses. 

Authority is structured by birth order among siblings regardless of sex, and 
affection tends to be structured inversely to authority, i.e. in reverse birth 
order. After a child is about three years old he is expected to conform to the 
demands of others, and he becomes subject to a rather complicated system of 
authority. All older siblings have authority over all younger ones, with insti- 
tutionalized emphasis being placed on the authority of the oldest boy or girl. 
We may term this a “ladder” type of authority if we think of each rung of the 
ladder as representing a chronological period of one year. A sibling is subject 
to the authority of any sibling above him on the ladder, but the more rungs 
that separate him from the other sibling, the more extensive the authority. 
Siblings who are separated from other siblings by enough rungs of the ladder 
may employ corporal punishment. Older children may have a right to slap 
younger ones if the age difference is sufficient. We discovered occasionally 
that younger siblings felt resentful against older siblings because of some physi- 
cal punishment that had been administered. The resentment was not explained 
by any feelings of innocence or that the punishment was excessive, but by the 
opinion that the older sibling was not enough older to give such a punishment. 
Younger siblings have a “right of appeal” to the parents and to other siblings 
older than the one exercising the authority, and orders are often effectively 
countermanded in this way. The oldest son or daughter has a special increment 
of authority, as mentioned above, and this carries over in part to the spouse 
of the oldest child. Younger siblings are expected not only to obey their older 
siblings, but also to show respect to them. 

There is a large gap between the authority of siblings and that of the par- 
ents. Children are expected not only to be obedient and respectful to their 
parents, but also to show reverence to them. Upon leaving or returning to the 
home after more than a routine journey, the children are expected to kiss the 
hands of their parents or press their parents’ hands to their foreheads while 
bowing before them. This appears to be a pre-Spanish trait with Spanish re- 
enforcement. When the children grow up and marry, the obligation to show 
respect remains unchanged, but the duty of obedience is softened to a duty of 
consultation. 

It should be noted that the authority given to children is general or diffuse. 
It applies to all family affairs, making allowance for the age of siblings who 
exercise it. This type of diffuse authority attaches to parents, of course, and 
also to the roles of aunts and uncles. More distant kin derive authority from 
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their special position as kin, combined with a society-wide allocation of au- 
thority and respect according to age. Omitting the allocation of sexual rights, 
it follows that any two members of a Tagalog kin group can function as a 
family. An older sibling, for instance, is able to exert satisfactory authority 
and control over a younger sibling when the two are separated from the rest 
of the family group. In one instance at the University of the Philippines, a 
houseboy “‘from the province’’ was suspected of stealing a typewriter. He had 
a slightly older sister also working in the vicinity. She terminated his employ- 
ment and required him to live in the house where she worked. He was prac- 
tically under “house arrest’”’ until his case was terminated, when his sister 
sent him back to the province. The writer had two houseboys who were 
brothers, aged 22 and 18. The elder supervised the younger in his work and 
social life, contributed to his education, and felt the obligation to continue 
this unless the younger brother married or until he finished his education. 
Authority is allocated about equally between parents both with reference 
to children and to family matters in general. The. history of the Tagalog 
family in this regard offers an interesting comparison with the American 
‘“‘middle-class” family. While the American family has a patriarchal back- 
ground extending back some thousands of years and has only recently de- 
veloped eqyalitarian features, the Tagalog family has a long pre-Spanish his- 
tory of equalitarianism and only developed patriarchal aspects under the cul- 
tural influence of the Spanish. This latter influence was re-enforced by the 
wide and enthusiastic acceptance of Catholicism. A theoretical prerogative is 
assigned to the husband and attached to a modicum of social distance, and is 
probably most effective with children. A majority of Filipino children reported 
that they respected their fathers more than their mothers, but explanations 
written into answers showed the children meant that they ‘‘ought”’ to respect 
their fathers more than their mothers, rather than that they actually did so. 
This prerogative does not provide any effective dominance over the wife, 
however. The Civil Code of the Philippines, which takes quite a hand in family 
matters, does not grant a prerogative to the husband in all matters, but it does 
provide that ‘... the father and mother jointly exercise parental authority 
over their legitimate children who are not emancipated. In cases of disagree- 
ment, the father’s decision shall prevail, unless there is a judicial order to the 
contrary.”’ The “judicial order” refers to another section of the Code which 
provides for the establishment of a family council. This section is worth quot- 
ing, since it indicates one solution to the problem of reaching decisions when 
the parents are interdependent peers by ancient custom. Articles 252, 253, 
and 254 of the Civil Code provide: “The Court of First Instance may, upon 
the application of any member of the family, a relative, or a friend, appoint a 
family council, whose duty it shall be to advise the court, the spouses, the par- 
ents, guardians and the family on important family questions. The family 
council shall be composed of five members who shall be relatives of the 
parties concerned. But the court may appoint one or two friends of the family. 
The family council shall elect its chairman and shall meet at the call of the 
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latter or upon order of the court.” The typical barrio family is not aware of 
this provision, and in any event has no means to resort to it. Disputes, bicker- 
ings, and even open quarrels between husband and wife are ‘‘normal,” and 
chicanery and deceit are sometimes employed. All these are the tools of de- 
cision. If they fail, there are many lines of influence bearing on husband and 
wife from brothers and sisters, uncles, aunts, and parents which may tip the 
scales.* 

The above sketch of authority allocation in the Tagalog family would sug- 
gest that strong authoritarian patterns would develop, but this is not the case. 
The division of authority results in the would-be authoritarians falling out 
among themselves. There are checks and balances in authority in that par- 
ents may restrain each other, and parents and other siblings may restrain 
siblings. An oldest boy or girl approaching maturity may even act as a partial 
check on the authority of the parents. An attitude questionnaire now being 
analyzed by the writer indicates that Filipinos place authority within a frame- 
work of “law” or “‘right”” on which the authority depends for its existence. 

There is another strong corrective in this pattern. The affectional ‘‘design’”’ 
with reference to children tends to run counter to the distribution of authority. 
Children will report that their mothers love each youngest child the most. 
They explain it on the basis that childbirth is a dangerous thing and the 
mother is grateful to each new child for sparing her life. It is an instituional- 
ized expectation that the mother, and possibly the father, will favor the 
younger children over the older children. In addition, the siblings themselves 
are expected to conform to the same affectional “design.” As a result, children 
with the least authority influence tend to possess the most affectional influence. 
They can ‘‘get around” their parents and older siblings and wheedle them into 
subjection. 

An extended family structure and strong authority patterns culminating 
in the parents would indicate the probability of an arranged marriage pattern. 
It is true that parents are expected to have a strong influence in the choice of 
a marriage partner, but a type of romantic love is also institutionalized in the 
Tagalog group. A type of Tagalog love-song known as kundiman gives evi- 
dence of a romantic love complex at the folk level a couple of centuries ago. 
This pattern probably had pre-Spanish roots but at an early date it became 
quite indistinguishable from the Spanish type, imported from medieval Eu- 
rope. Since premarital chastity was not stressed in the pre-Spanish culture, it 
is probable that the dominant influence of Spanish culture on the romantic 
love complex was to “spiritualize”’ it. This may have been a stabilizing in- 
fluence on Tagalog family structure, for the Spanish introduced the idea of 
chivalric renunciation and thus made romantic love consistent with parental 
prerogative in the choice of a marriage partner. The beloved was frequently 
renounced in just this manner. José Rizal, the national hero and martyr, is an 
example of such a renouncing child. 

Since the advent of the Americans, the American version of romantic love 
has tended to supercede the Spanish, even in remote barrios, and thus a point 
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of strain has been introduced. For Tagalogs interpret the American version as 
meaning that the swain is entitled to marry the beloved even against parenta!| 
resistance. Tagalog parents have been slow to surrender their rights in this 
matter, and a marked trend toward elopement has developed. In view of th: 
structure of the Tagalog family, elopement is a serious matter, and formalized 
procedures for elopement are already developing. Elopement “‘works”’ because 
it reduces any hope the parents may have had of making a “‘better”’ marriage 
for the girl. However, to minimize the enmity of the girl’s parents and the dis- 
grace to the girl, the eloping couple ordinarily stays at the home of some co- 
operating kinsman. It is unthinkable in Tagalog psychology that the eloping 
couple should be socially severed from the rest of the family. On the other 
hand, the elopement is a serious breach of the obedience due to the parents. 
A “‘go-between” having social standing and influence with the parents may 
have to work for a long time before a reconciliation is effected. Even then the 
offending couple will have to appear before the girl’s parents and submit to 
such punishment as they may inflict. 

The life-cycle in the Tagalog family offers some points of comparison wit! 
the American family. Children are socialized not only by the mother and 
father but also by the entire kin group. There is little or no distinction between 
the socialization of boys and girls until the age of ten or eleven. Severe corporal 
punishment is institutionalized, but there is also a high degree of emotiona! 
security. Most punishments are given for disrespect and disobedience.® Toilet 
training is highly permissive. Household chores are divided among the chil- 
dren. Both boys and girls are expected to do housework, including cooking; if 
there are no girls in the family, the household chores will fall to the boys. But 
if there are girls, they are expected to take a larger share of the work, and the 
boys are ‘‘emancipated” a little earlier. There is much time for play. Boys and 
girls play together much of the time in an unorganized and random fashion. 
However, in the barrio studied by the writer, the boys play marbles with each 
other and practice shots on the basketball court on the plaza if they can get 
hold of a rubber ball they use for the purpose. Marbles are usually not played 
for ‘‘keeps.”’ Basketball does not get to be a ‘‘game” until a boy is in his 
teens.’° The smaller boys take turns trying to get the ball in the basket, or 
they try to keep the ball away from each other. Often they forget the basket 
and run around through the lanes of the barrio with the ball, but this is not 
seen as any departure from the game. Rules for play are loosely made and often 
disregarded; the emphasis is on expression and “fun,” and not on winning. 

Parents are strict at times and flexible at other times, sometimes “‘rationa!’’ 
and sometimes impulsive. This is an institutionalized norm. Among all mem- 
bers of the family there is considerable emotional ‘“‘build-up” and ‘‘drain-off,”’ 
and this again is a norm. It is subject, however, to the gradations of authority 
and the respect and obedience attached to these gradations. In a society where 
there is institutionalized emphasis on “expressiveness,” the meaning of emo- 
tional displays may be quite different from the same displays in a different 
type of society. Among the Tagalogs, emotional build-up and discharge is 4 
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legitimized procedure, and is found continuously in interactive situations. It 
is usually not the result of aggressive drives and directed against someone, but 
is an expression of personal virtuosity. Other individuals may be keyed to 
similar pyrotechnic displays or they may view it in silence or with exclama- 
tions of appreciation. A great deal of emotional expressiveness is therefore 
possible within the parent-child relationship, or the husband-wife relationship, 
without threatening its solidarity. 

There are no institutionalized riles de passage at puberty for either boys or 
girls. As puberty approaches, boys are more and more emancipated from 
housework and tend to go in gangs. They may be involved in minor escapades. 
This trend does not present the dynamic aspects of a “‘youth culture,” but a 
response to the lack of any social definition at that time. After puberty the 
boy is expected to start courting, and he also spends more and more time 
with groups of male adults who gather around the barber-shops or the sari- 
sari stores. 

The parents of a newly married pair retain the respect, even reverence, that 
is due to parents, but there is a radical shift in authority. The parents lose the 
decisive authority they formerly held. In its place, they retain the milder au- 
thority that is the prerogative of age throughout the society. After marriage 
the wishes of the parents on both sides of the family should be treated as re- 
quests rather than commands. Thus in theory the newly married pair become 
the new heads of the family. In practice, it takes increased age, experience, 
and a separate place of abode, all acting interdependently, to consolidate this 
new position. 

A seriousness and dignity is attached to the position of male head of the 
Tagalog family which is related to borrowings from Spanish family patterns 
and to Catholic influence and also to pre-Spanish social structure, where the 
male head was important in tribal councils. At the present time this is an 
empty symbolism, but it produces reserve in the family head and a motiva- 
tion to “live up”’ to the position. This is an impediment to the introduction of 
universalistic occupational norms in the Philippines, since the family head 
must in a sense start at the top, i.e., take a job which has prestige consistent 
with his dignity. One cumbersome way of resolving this dilemma is by ac- 
quiring some educational badge of status and then taking any lucrative oc- 
cupational position, whether or not it is related to the presumed competency. 
LL.B. degrees have the highest prestige. 

In this regard, ‘“‘red tape’ is an interesting fetish. Governmental bureaus 
are full of it but, for the Filipino, red tape is a ceremony for status demonstra- 
tions. After such a demonstration the Filipino official is very likely to brush 
all red tape aside and get down to business with surprising directness. 

The position of male head, then, represents a cul de sac since it lacks any 
effective prerogative in the family system and any generally available method 
of legitimizing status outside of the family. To fill the vacuum, many male 
heads resort to ritualistic acts of dignity and affectations of importance. As a 
terminal position, the role of the Tagalog male head is comparable to that of 
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the married female in the American family. It has been pointed out by 
Parsons (1942:604), Komarovsky (1946:184), and others that the American 
middle-class female receives a discontinuous socialization in that she learns to 
prize the competitive struggle for success and prestige which are “‘built into”’ 
the occupational system. At the same time she is expected, at least tradi- 
tionally, to look upon marriage and family life as a terminal adult goal. An 
analogous situation faces the Filipino male. His socialization is discontinuous 
in the sense that the cooking and housework he performs as a boy furnish 
little or no technical or emotional preparation for the vestigial and symbolic 
aspects of ‘“‘headship.”’ 

Formerly, the role of household head carried prestige and responsibility. 
In pre-Spanish social organization the male head belonged to a council of 
males with important influence in tribal matters. In this group, the chief was 
but “primus inter pares.”’ This political function of the role was Jost under the 
Spanish. It is impossible to follow the development of this role through the 
intervening time, but it is clear that, under the Spanish, both secular and re- 
ligious influence combined to add prestige, authority, and even primacy to the 
role. But, as I have pointed out, the strong equalitarian relations between the 
sexes prevented the prestige and authority from being more than ritualistic. 
No socialization of the male prepares him for gratification in such a role. The 
advent of industrialization and American ideals of success and competition 
have only compounded the difficulty, for these ideals are consistent with 
pre-Spanish ideals in style and are part of the general social environment in 
which all Filipinos grow up. The Filipino male head is then scarcely “re- 
warded” by his vestigial prestige. In an analogous manner, we see that the 
American middle-class female is likely to be less than fully rewarded by the 
available gratification of the mother-wife role. The idealization of ‘‘mother’”’ 
in the culture furnishes a kind of nonfunctional prestige analogous to the same 
type of prestige in the role of the Filipino male head. 

The Tagalog female, on the other hand, learns the duties and skills which 
are later important to her as a wife and mother. The goals to which she learns 
to aspire are available to her as an adult, and education is not likely to alter 
her attitudes. In the socialization of children, the similar socialization of both 
sexes among the Tagalogs means that the boy’s socialization is skewed in the 
direction of the system that is “functional” for girls, while the opposite tends 
to be true in American society. 

The Tagalog girl has a rich selection of gratifications available to her in 
adulthood. The female head is the house manager and the spiritual advisor 
to the children. At first she does the housework herself, but this is not onerous. 
Women obviously enjoy the opportunities for gossip and banter that exist in 
the washing groups. In any event, the work is apportioned to the children as 
they grow up. The female head supervises the gatherings of kin on special oc- 
casions such as weddings and funerals, and she is adept at manipulating the 
political elements at work within the extended family and the larger kin group. 
She has a strong influence on the marriages of her children and, in an advisory 
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capacity, she influences the families of her sisters and brothers and the mar- 
riages of their children. She plans adept choices of comadres and compadres to 
advance the family fortunes. The female head is also the traditional family 
treasurer, and the income of the husband is turned over to her. Her judgment 
in money matters is generally relied on. In terms of consistent socialization and 
terminal rewards, the Tagalog female is a position comparable to that of the 
American male. There is an additional element of consistency in the female 
Tagalog pattern. There is no shift from a youthful particularistic orientation 
to an adult universalistic orientation; the Tagalog female’s orientation to 
social objects throughout her lifetime is particularistic. 

What effects are industrialization and urbanization having on the Tagalog 
family? The Tagalog male has a strong ‘“‘quality” orientation. He sees the 
“society”’ as a system of permanent positions having increments of power and 
allocations of perquisites, and also certain obligations to other positions such 
as kinship. The position of the rice farmer has neither power nor perquisites, 
but it is traditionally respectable. It has not become evident to the Tagalog 
male that “‘business” jobs have either power or perquisites and, furthermore, in 
terms of the influential Spanish attitude, they are hardly respectable. The 
position of lawyer is respectable by Spanish standards and is close to the seat 
of power. Most Tagalog lawyers do not practice law; they simply are lawyers, 
and should be addressed by that title. Under the Spanish, the Tagalogs 
learned that the government was a very important place to be. Most Tagalog 
male heads would like to be politicians, or have politicians for compadres, or 
at least be ‘‘next” to politicians. Under these circumstances ritualistic ineffi- 
ciency is “‘normal”’ in the Philippines, and the pluming of one’s status feathers 
is more important than the accomplishment of a task. The orientations of 
Tagalog males are slowly undergoing change and the symbolic aspects of the 
male headship will gradually disappear, but this should not disrupt the family 
structure. 

A more severe strain on the family occurs as achievement values from the 
United States bite into the obligations of brothers and sisters to look after the 
family group and to provide support and even education for younger siblings. 
The educational preparation and individual achievement of older siblings is 
thus curtailed. However, there are factors that lessen this strain. The marked 
permissiveness with reference to household composition aids the mobility of 
the household unit. Tagalog families can be found around the Manila area in 
all kinds of fragmented combinations. Kin who are not male family heads can 
therefore undertake to fill positions wherever job opportunities exist. The 
strain focuses at the point where funds from employment must be used for 
the support of the kin group rather than for the advancement of the wage 
earner himself. The gradual breakdown of family obligations at this point 
would have far-reaching and disorganizing effects on the structure of the 
Tagalog family. 

Unmarried women have obligations of family support much the same as 
men, and they are frequently employed. Married women are also working in 
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increasing numbers. The Census of the Philippines lists 12,267 women work 
ing in the field of manufacturing in the province of Bulacan, as compared 
with 8,256 men. The bulk of the men are employed as laborers, although there 
is a fair sprinkling of tailors, shoemakers, butchers, carpenters, blacksmiths, 
etc. Proportionally there are far fewer women laborers. The largest categories 
for women are modistes (3,653! and embroiderers (3,140). In commerce there 
are 8,430 women listed to 4,586 men; this is mostly small retail trade. There 
are 2,954 sari-sari store female proprietors compared with 980 men; there are 
124 female proprietors of haberdashery and dry goods stores to 13 male 
proprietors. The income of women from employment matches the earning of 
men up through the 1,800 peso bracket. Men are over-represented in the higher 
brackets, but it is probable that these higher incomes are in large measure 
earned by individuals with Spanish and Chinese ethnic backgrounds. 

Women, through their activities in the extended family group and their 
duties as family treasurers, have tended to develop orientations which Par- 
sons, Bales and Shils enumerate as affectivity, specificity, particularism and 
performance (Parsons 1953: 179). The attributes of specificity and performance 
here contrast nicely with the emphasis of the male head on quality and dif- 
fuseness. They throw an interesting light on the ability of the Tagalog female 
to “function” effectively in the occupational structure. 

This of course opens up for analysis the whole structure of ‘‘business” in a 
society where women are holding important business positions and where uni- 
versalistic norms exist only in rudimentary form. The writer’s observations 
suggest that Filipinos do not think of nepotism in the same manner that 
Americans do. Nepotism per se is not condemned. There is, however, a strong 
emphasis on the social obligations of the position, whether or not it was ob- 
tained by nepotism. This in turn raises the possibility that in Filipino society, 
nepotism controlled by institutionalized norms may develop technical effi- 
ciency. The American insistence on universalistic norms is theoretically more 
efficient, but in practice this effictency is mitigated by networks of particularis- 
tic arrangements. 

The structure of the Tagalog family also favors the competence and interest 
of the woman. The mobility aspect of the family is pertinent here, but the 
family structure also makes possible the “‘liberation” of at least some females 
from family roles. Due to the variety of family personalities with which chil 
dren continuously interact, the mother is not exclusively cathected by them. 
Strong cathexis is distributed among aunts, grandmothers, sisters, and female 
cousins. Among this group, therefore, there exists the possibility of occupa 
tional selection, with females left in the family group distributing themselves 
as necessary to “‘compensate” for vacant family roles. Women can be expected 
to compete more and more with men in the occupational structure. However, 
this need not increase the strain within the Tagalog family, for traditional! 
there is considerable leeway in the family for a struggle for ‘‘power.” Also, 
the extended family system tends to prevent family status from being as 
closely bound up with occupational status as it is in the United States. 
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NOTES 


' Volume IT, p. 48. This paper does not have application to family types in the Manila metro- 
politan area where, of course, industrialization and urbanization are having their greatest effects. 
The writer proposes to investigate the Manila area to test hypotheses suggested by this paper. 

2 The sari-sari store is a familiar landmark in the barrio. Besides fish and rice, the store carries 
cigarettes and soft drinks. It is usually a center of communication, and profit seldom exceeds a 
few pesos weekly. 

’ The barrio research was concentrated in Cruz na Ligas. It had a population of about 600 
persons and was located about 15 kilometers from Manila. At the beginning of the study, Cruz 
na Ligas was quite effectively isolated from Manila. Only a carabao path ied into the barrio. The 
harrio members themselves felt bound to the poblacion of Marikina by ancient ties although 
Marikina was as far away as Manila and could only be reached by a long walk through rice fields 
to the nearest bus line. Some social change was in progress in Cruz na Ligas at the beginning of the 
study. Additional lines of communication with Manila were opened when a rough road was com- 
pleted into the barrio, and shortly after the study was finished the barrio was electrified. 

4 There is surprisingly little bitterness among Filipinos over the numerous unwed mothers 
left by departing GIs. Filipinas left on the docks were described as “hanggong pier.” 

5 The Civil Code also confirms this view. See Civil Code of the Philippines, Article 226. 

6 See Civil Code of the Philippines, Article 888. 

’ This suggests fundamental differences in personality structure from the typical “anal” type. 

® The husband is often the loser in this struggle, from which arises the Tagalog-American 
slang phrase, “under the saya” (skirt), which indicates the loss of all initiative to a woman. It is 
quite possible that a significant pattern of concubinage in the Philippines is in part a protest by 
the male to domination in the home. 

® Tt should be noted that severe corporal punishment is associated with marked emotional 
solidarity between parents and children. 

10 “Game,” that is, with a structure of rules such as that reported by Piaget. The data suggest 
that the stages reported by Piaget would not appear the same in the Philippine setting. I venture 
the hypothesis that the ‘‘co-operative”’ stage extends through the years eleven and twelve, during 
which years Piaget ohserved the development of the codification stage. See Jean Piaget, The Moral 
Jiwigment of the Child. N. Y., Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1932. 
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Totemism on Truk and Ponape! 


J. L. FISCHER 


Harvard University 


N FIELD work in the Eastern Caroline Islands from 1949 to 1953, while 

employed by the American administration of the Trust Territory of Micro- 
nesia, I was struck by several differences between Truk and Ponape, two 
genetically related high island cultures which are separated by nearly 400 
miles of open sea. Some of these differences involved customs and beliefs about 
animals, often referred to as totemic. In brief, something like classical sib (or 
clan) totemism is present on Ponape, while on Truk there is what might be 
called individual totemism connected with curing. However, although both 
cultures have exogamous matrilineal sibs, the connection of animals with sibs 
is weak or lacking in Truk,” and the connection of animals with medicine and 
disease is generally weak on Ponape, except as the sib totems are thought to 
punish offenses against themselves or their human kin.® 

The question arises, why is classical sib totemism rather well developed 
in one of two related cultures and not in the other? An answer is here sought 
by relating totemistic beliefs and practices to individual socio-psychological 
problems or conflicts, and to the social structures of the two cultures as they 
generate these problems for typical individuals. 

More specifically, the nature of the lineage on Ponape—and in both cul- 
tures the lineage tends to be equated lexically and conceptually with the sib 
of which it is a part-——is such that it becomes an object of marked socio-psycho- 
logical conflict or ambivalence for its members. In this situation totemic be- 
liefs, myths, and practices serve as psychological supports of the sibs and lin- 
eages, thus helping the individual toa ccept his role as a sib and lineage mem- 
ber. 

In Truk, on the other hand, the lineage as such is less an object of socio- 
psychological conflict, but there are important conflicts between generations. 
Although much of the conflict between elders and youths occurs within the 
lineage, the opposition of generations divides the lineage into segments ac- 
cording to age, and splits the psychological unity of the lineage as an emo- 
tional object. Thus a conflict about persons of different generation, especially 
elders but also those markedly younger than oneself, acquires priority for the 
typical Trukese over the general conflict of each lineage member with every 
other member. In these circumstances we find that totemistic beliefs and prac- 
tices are practically nonexistent in connection with Trukese sibs and lineages, 
while similar beliefs about personalized animal associates are elaborated in- 
stead in connection with traditional medicine, the practice of which is es- 
pecially a prerogative of old people. 

It will be noted that the attribution of significance to differences in the 
lineage as an object of socio-psychological conflict does not in itself imply any- 
thing directly as to differences in the amount of interaction with lineage mates 
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in the two cultures. To be sure, there could hardly be a stroag conflict about 
|ineage members in Ponape unless there were considerable interaction of some 
sort with them, but it would be wrong to assume that psychological conflict is 
purely a function of the amount of interaction of the individuals in a group. It 
is just as much a function of conflict of individual interests. If the interests of 
the members were nearly always mutually reinforcing in group interaction, 
there might well be much interaction and little conflict.‘ 

Before developing more fully the points made above, I wish to state that 
I consider unsatisfactory a diffusionist explanation that perhaps totemism 
never reached Truk. There are in fact some suggestions that classical totemism 
did once exist in Truk. One old Trukese informant told me that the Pwe or 
Nipwe sib, of which he was a member, was descended from the bat, ni-pwe:- 
pwe, and that it was formerly taboo for members to kill or eat bats. This state- 
ment is disputed by some other informants. Another informant told me of the 
origin of a certain clan on Pulusuk Island, an atoll to the west of Truk, from a 
porpoise which a man caught and married there. These and other similar ideas 
appear to indicate that the bare idea of sib totemism may well be old in Trukese 
culture, but it simply has not been elaborated by the Trukese or integrated 
very extensively into the culture in recent times. 


PERSONAL CONFLICTS OCCASIONED BY SOCIAL STRUCTURE 
IN TRUK AND PONAPE®S 

In order to understand the differences in the socio-psychological problems 
with which members of the two societies are preoccupied, and thus approach 
the question of differences in totemism, we must investigate certain differences 
between the two societies in interpersonal relationships as occasioned by social 
structure. Defined broadly, the most striking difference between Truk and 
Ponape is with respect to the political systems. For one thing, the sheer size of 
political units on Ponape has traditionally been larger than in Truk. Truk is a 
group of many small, high islands of volcanic origin within a large, reef-en- 
circled lagoon. More than a dozen of these islands were large enough to support 
permanent populations, and the larger ones each contained several traditional- 
ly independent communities with populations ranging perhaps from one 
hundred to five hundred. Ponape is a single, larger high island, which was tra- 
ditionally divided into only five independent districts, each larger in area and 
population than the Trukese districts. The population of the Ponapean dis- 
tricts at present ranges from 1,000 to 2,500, and aboriginally was probably 
about three or four times this size. 

Along with the greater size of Ponapean political units goes a much greater 
number of political statuses or titles, ordered in a number of hierarchical lines. 
Each title is unique and may be held by only one person at a time. Individuals 
start as youths at the bottom of one of these title lines and ideally advance 
progressively to higher positions. The lines themselves as well as the positions 
within them are of varying prestige, and individuals may be shifted from one 
line to another under certain circumstances. The rules for assigning titles are 
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complex and the subject of perennial disagreement among the Ponapeans 
themselves, but they involve a combination of hereditary (primarily matri- 
lineal) rank and achieved merit, with the highest chiefs of the two most im 
portant lines acting as final arbiters. 

The Ponapean districts or states are divided into subdistricts, each of 
which has its own system of titles. Most men have at least two titles, a district 
title and a subdistrict title. Outstanding individuals may also be given hon- 
orary titles in districts or subdistricts other than their own, much in the man- 
ner in which European nations bestow decorations upon foreigners as well as 
on their own citizens. 

The title system on Ponape is intimately connected with the system of 
feasts. Public feasts were formerly held frequently, on both regular and specia! 
occasions, and many are still held, though fewer than in the old days. Receipt 
and possession of a title both obligate the holder to make certain contributions 
at public feasts and give him certain rights to share in the distribution of food 
there. As one advances in the system of titles, one’s obligations and privileges 
both increase, but the obligations tend to increase less rapidly than the privi- 
leges, so that high title holders receive somewhat more food than they give 
and young title holders contribute somewhat more than they receive. One of 
the principal ways of winning the favor of the senior chiefs and thus gaining 
promotion in the title system is to make outstanding contributions of food at 
the feasts. Each man vies with his rivals to contribute more and choicer food. 
Other service to the chiefs or the district, such as (formerly) bravery in battle, 
also gives merit toward promotion, but feast contributions are the most impor- 
tant single source of merit today and perhaps always have been. Following re- 
ceipt of each new title, it is confirmed by a feast which the recipient and his 
relatives prepare for the bestower, epitomizing the relationship between title 
holder and bestower. 

In Truk, on the contrary, political titles are few and their acquisition is 
not related to feast contributions. The principal political title is simply that 
of ‘‘chief.”’ The traditional chief (leaving aside the ‘‘office chiefs” introduced 
by foreign regimes) is the oldest competent man in the chiefly lineage, and the 
measure of competence is simply the absence of obvious senility. The Trukese 
had what might be called competitive feasting, but the competition was be- 
tween whole lineages or sometimes whole districts, and public attention was 
not brought to bear on the contributions of any single individual. 

‘In Truk, a faint suggestion of the Ponapean feast and title system is seen in 
connection with the individuals known as i/ang. An ilang was a combination of 
orator, diplomat, war-strategist, magician, and historian. An i/ang was sup- 
posed to be either of chiefly lineage himself or the son of a male member of 
chiefly lineage, but the title was not granted except upon thorough training 
in the subjects with which an i/ang should be familiar. There were two lesser 
titles or degrees through which men passed while studying to become i/ang. 
The candidates made gifts of food and valuables to their teachers, which are 
a little reminiscent of the Ponapean title feasts in function, but there was little 
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element of competition about these gifts. The presentations were made in 
private, and if there were two or more candidates there seems to have been no 
special attempt to compare the contribution of each candidate with those of 
al] the others and choose the best, as long as each made a reasonably accept- 
able contribution. Such personal competition as did exist was limited chiefly 
to feats of memorization. The title of itang and the two related lesser titles 
were not unique. Two or more men in a single community might hold the same 
title simultaneously, so the success of one did not automatically preclude the 
success of another. 

The formal structure of sibs and lineages in the two societies contrasts less 
than do the political systems, but there are significant differences here too. 
In both societies a community contains a number of exogamous matrilineages, 
each of which is a part of a more widespread exogamous matrisib. A typical 
matrilineage in either society holds or formerly held property in common, 
acted as a unit in exacting vengeance for injuries done to its members and in 
compensating injuries done by its members, and in general formed a sort of 
mutual aid group. 

The larger sib groups, consisting of groups of historically or traditionally 
related lineages, have fewer and weaker functions than the lineages, although 
in addition to control of marriage they formerly had some influence on war 
alliances and on hospitality extended to strangers. The sibs, and in Ponape 
the sub-sibs, are named, and a few of the sibs in Truk and Ponape have cog- 
nate names. 

Sib and lineage structure contrasts in the two societies with respect to the 
methods of assigning seniority to members. In Truk an individual’s seniority 
within his lineage is directly a function of age, while in Ponape it is first of all 
a function of birth order of his mother. Thus in Ponape the eldest son of the 
eldest sister is senior to the eldest son of any younger sister of his mother, even 
when chronologically younger. The Ponapean method of assigning seniority 
emphasizes the distinctness of the descent lines or sublineages within a lineage 
and their hierarchical order, while the Trukese method slights these. Accord- 
ingly, it is not surprising to find that the lineages within a sub-sib, and sub-sibs 
within single sibs on Ponape are more rigorously defined and hierarchically or- 
dered than in Truk. 

At the same time, while hereditary seniority of individuals and descent 
groups is sharply defined on Ponape, achievement can considerably modify the 
actual standing of groups as well as of individuals. One hears such statements 
as “‘Sub-sib A is really the senior sub-sib, but they were wicked so sub-sib C 
has replaced them as chiefs.’’ Sibs, sub-sibs, and lineages on Ponape may all 
have their social standing modified by the achievements of individual mem- 
bers. If one member manages to achieve a high title, members of his descent 
group feel that another one of them should receive this same title when the 
first holder dies, although strictly speaking the conferring of titles is a matter 
ior the discretion of the highest chiefs. Probably one reason for this sentiment 
of a moral right of the lineage to the higher titles of its members is the mutual 
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assistance between lineage members. If a member has attained a high title by 
his feast contributions it is in large part because he has had the help of his 
brothers and other male lineage mates and of the lineage women, through the 
labor of their husbands, which the latter customarily owe their brothers-in- 
law. Moreover, the lineage in a sense shares in the possession of the high title of 
one of its members during his lifetime. All share in reflected glory and also 
benefit from the political influence of the holder of a high title. 

But Ponapean individuals are not only in competition with members of 
other lineages; they are also in competition, suppressed though it be, with 
members of their own lineage. To be sure, not every member of a given lineage 
can hope to attain one of the higher titles. To retain the loyalty of their sub- 
jects and to maximize feast contributions, the chiefs feel it proper to distribute 
the choicer titles rather widely among the various lineages and sibs. But 
everyone, regardless of age, hereditary seniority, or wealth, may reasonably 
have some hope of achieving a better title than he now has, and the usual way 
of doing this is to prepare superior feast contributions, with important assist- 
ance from one’s lineage mates. The result may be described as an each- 
against-all conflict in which the ambitious men in a lineage are covertly com- 
peting with each other for the labor and food supply of the lineage. This pres- 
sure tends to result in an abundance of food and hard work for all. 

In Truk, with its lack of honorary titles, there is no such pressure for 
intralineage competition. The lineage makes feasts as a corporate unit, not for 
individual members in turn. Since there are few occasions for competitive 
feasting of any sort, even including competitive interlineage and intercom- 
munity feasting, Trukese food production is more casual and is devoted mostly 
to satisfying daily needs. The labor required by the lineage of its members is 
thus more regular and predictable in Truk than on Ponape. 

Since the Trukese have little reason to grow more or fancier food than they 
require for their daily diet, the food demands of the society can be met with 
considerably less labor in Truk. Moreover, since sublineage boundaries are less 
emphasized in Truk, lineage co-operation in food production and other aspects 
of life is facilitated, in contrast to Ponape, where lineage co-operation is often 
for prestige purposes and has a certain air of jealousy and reluctance about it. 
Since food production in Truk is oriented toward subsistence, the products are 
as a matter of course shared rather freely with lineage mates and members of 
extended families associated with a lineage. 

This is not to say that there are no conflicts within Trukese lineages. There 
are, but the sort of each-against-all conflict described for Ponape is relatively 
unimportant. The most important conflict seems rather to be the generation 
conflict, which segments the lineage horizontally and extends beyond it as 
well. This emphasis on generation is of course connected with the previously 
noted Trukese patterns of automatically assigning seniority by chronological 
age and minimizing individual achievement. The psychological distinction 
emphasized here is not Ego versus all lineage mates individually but rather 
Ego and contemporaries as a group versus chronological seniors as a group, 
on the one hand, and juniors on the other. 
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The Trukese minimization of individual achievement within the lineage 
is correlated with a greater psychological dependence on the lineage and resi- 
dence groups, and a greater physical dependence on them for subsistence 
needs. But with young adults in Truk there is not simply an absence of com- 
petitive pressures to produce: they are hardly expected even to pull their own 
weight. Trukese have traditionally taken the attitude that youth, including to 
a large extent the early years of marriage, is a time of relative irresponsibility 
when individuals are naturally preoccupied with romantic affairs. They seem 
to feel that it is both unrealistic and unkind to demand too much work from 
persons at this stage of life. Moreover, the older people express the sentiment 
that they must take care of the younger as long as they can, so that the 
younger people will feel kindly toward them when age renders them too feeble 
to continue working. Gladwin also suggests that since the old people are anx- 
ious about old age and feebleness, they are motivated to work by a desire to 
prove that they are still physically competent (Gladwin 1955). Consequently 
the burden of providing food falls, by our standards, to a disproportionate ex- 
tent on the older people of the lineage and residence group. 

As the older people grow feeble, they use their control of certain property 
to ensure that their juniors will care for them. By virtue of chronological 
seniority, the old people control the distribution of real estate among members 
of the lineage, and they are also the masters of valued esoteric lore. If their 
juniors fail to care for them adequately, the elders may transfer some of the 
iineage land to outsiders who have proved more thoughtful. Similarly, the eso- 
teric lore may be taught to nonrelatives who are willing to pay for it with food, 
valuables, and services. 

Relations between old and young in Truk imply special sociopsychological 
conflicts. The elders are hesitant to demand much of their juniors until abso- 
lutely necessary and consider that it is difficult to get the juniors to work, but 
still the elders know that they must some day transfer the major subsistence 
responsibilities to their juniors. It is not surprising that even the elders often 
do not approach the job of food production whole-heartedly. The daily food 
supply in many Truk households thus tends to be erratic, although the climate 
is favorable and the soil fertile enough for a stable food supply. The juniors, on 
their part, are liable to resent the elders for not providing food regularly 
enough, and for the threat of giving to outsiders valuable real estate and eso- 
teric lore belonging wholly or in part to the lineage. 

One difference between Trukese and Ponapean age conflict appears in rela- 
tions between siblings. In Truk, an older sibling is an object of considerable 
respect and formal behavior, which may be taken as indicative of a concealed 
resentment. The greater the age difference between two siblings, the greater 
seems to be the stiffness between the two. However, siblings or lineage mates of 
about the same age are treated as friends and confidants. In contrast, on 
Ponape the relations between siblings and lineage mates close in age seem to 
be as stiff or stiffer than relations between those with a greater age difference. 
Also, I have heard a number of complaints in Ponape that a certain sibling was 
a ‘favorite child,”’ while I do not recall ever having heard a term for this con- 
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cept in Truk. This again suggests the lesser importance of the age difference 
as a focus of resentment in Ponape, and also ties in with the Ponapean empha- 
sis on individually achieved status. 


TOTEMISM AND RELATED PHENOMENA 


Having discussed the aspects of Trukese and Ponapean social structure 
which appear to me to be the foci of sociopsychological conflict for members 
of the two societies, I now wish to present for comparison some examples 0 
totemistic beliefs and practices from the two societies. In this section I am de- 
fining ‘‘totemistic” quite broadly to refer to any serious belief or practice in 
volving personalization of animals and an association of such personalized 
creatures with a human individual or limited human group. Totemistic phe- 
nomena in this broad sense occur in two general aspects of the cultures under 
discussion. These are, in the order of treatment below: (1) classical sib to- 
temism, found principally on Ponape; and (2) individual medical totemism, 
found principally in Truk. 

1. Ponape. As a sample of some Ponapean totemic material, I shall de- 
scribe briefly the myths and practices associated with the Lasialap sib. I have 
chosen this sib because it is one of the largest and most important on the island 
and because I am most familiar with it. Incidentally, some sibs on Ponape have 
no known totem at present and probably have had none in recent precontact 
times. As a problem for further study I suggest that the sibs without totems 
may in general have had less political status over a long period of time. This 
would be consistent with points made below in the interpretive section. 

Members of the Lasialap sib are the hereditary chiefs of U, one of the five 
petty states of Ponape. The name Lasialap means “Great Eels,” Jasi being 
an obsolete term for the freshwater eel, the sib’s totem. The common name for 
eels today is ke-misik, literally, the ‘‘Frightful One.” An outline of the origin 
myth of the clan is as follows:* 

The clan is descended from three generations of eel ancestors which married gods 
or humans. The first of these eels was female; its child, which was later eaten by its 
human parents-in-law, was male; and the third and last eel, and chief character of the 
myth, was female. 

Her human foster parents also attempted to eat the third eel, but she ate them 
instead. She then married an important chief, but left him when his people expressed 
their disgust with a gift of fish which she generously vomited up for them. 

After this she settled elsewhere, devouring the people of another part of the island. 
Lured out to sea by a magician, some smaller fish attacked her but desisted on her plea 
for the children in her womb. She then traveled around giving birth to human ances- 
tresses of the various branches of the Lasialap sib. 


Lasialap people express their identification and relationship with eels in a 
number of beliefs and practices, of which the following are illustrative but not 
exhaustive: 


1. They formerly fed eels and caressed them. 
2. It is believed that eels would bite members of other sibs but not of Lasialap. 
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3. Lasialap people are forbidden to kill or eat eels. Other people do not harm eels 
in their presence. One Lasialap man told me that he tried eating an eel when the 
island was blockaded in World War II, and that consequently his jaws swelled 
up like an eel’s gills. 

4. It is believed that eels are likely to crawl out of the water and visit the homes of 
dying Lasialap people, like good relatives, and also, less frequently, visit the 
home of a Lasialap woman giving birth. Reciprocally, the people used to mourn 
dead eels. 


2. Truk. Ponapean totemism is well exemplified by the Lasialap case, but 
it is not as simple to pick out an equally suitable illustration of the totemistic 
medicine animals for Truk, because of the great variability of practices and 
beliefs. This greater variability may be attributed at least in part to the more 
private and esoteric nature of Trukese medicine as compared with Ponapean 
sib myths and sib totemic practices. On Ponape the sib myths are known by all 
sib members, in outline at least, and the outlines of the myths of the most 
important sibs are familiar to the whole community. 

But in Truk, knowledge of a medicine is restricted to the owner and a few 
selected pupils. Variations can easily arise. New medicines, it is believed, are 
occasionally revealed by spirits or animals appearing in dreams. Old medicines 
whose owner has died without transmitting them are sometimes ‘“‘redis- 
covered” by learning them ‘‘anew” in this same manner in dreams. 

Mr. Frank Mahony, District Anthropologist at Truk, writes of Trukese 
medicines: “‘Many of them are named after various kinds of sea animals. .. . 
The name of the medicine frequently indicates the main source of the medicine 
as well as the principal taboo, though this is by no means always true” (Ma- 
hony 1955). The application of the food taboo is variable, but to generalize 
from Mahony’s and my own data, the rules in several instances allow the prac- 
titioner more freedom to consume the medicine animal than is granted to his 
own lineage mates, his acquaintances, or his patients and their households. 

For example, on the west side of Fefan Island, in one kind of medicine, 
sewi, which is associated with the magician-war leaders (ifang), the male 
lineage head knowing the medicine may eat the sew? fish but others in his 
lineage may not. Patients are sometimes debarred for the remainder of their 
lives from consuming the animals connected with certain medicines, while 
practitioners usually may consume their own medicine animals, although 
Mahony notes that practitioners may refrain from eating their medicine ani- 
mal if their lineage has possessed the medicine for a long time. 

As for acquaintances, strictly speaking they may usually eat the medicine 
animal in the presence of the practitioner if they dare, but the act would have 
connotations of disrespect or presumptuous intimacy, and an acquaintance 
would often be afraid of sorcery. As both Mahony and I have noted, Trukese 
believe that every medicine has its ‘‘bad side” in addition to its “good side.” 
Supposedly, if one partakes of a medicine animal in a routine meal accom- 
panied by the practitioner, the practitioner may later sorcerize the other per- 
son by consuming a medicine or saying a spell. The magical practice presum- 
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ably activates the identification of the practitioner with his medicine animal, 
which is physically divided between his own and his victim’s stomachs, this 
being the link which magically transmits the practitioner’s injurious wish. 

Goodenough reports a case where such sorcery is obligatory on the pos 
sessor of the medicine. This case involves a resident of Romonum Island, the 
son of a famous i/ang who knew the medicine for needle fish: ‘‘Any needle 
fish . . . which he ate he had therefore to eat by himself. If someone else ate of 
the same fish with him he would have to mutter the spell afterwards to make 
that person sick (swelling of the throat) or become sick himself. After receiv- 
ing a gift from his victim he would then perform the curative rite’ (Good- 
enough 1955) 

Most Trukese medicines are considered valuable esoteric lore because of 
the payments which treatment commands. Medicine is usually the property 
of old people. Formerly the payments sometimes included not only money, 
food, and valuables, but food trees and plots of land as well. The fruit of food 
trees given in payment for medicine became taboo to the original donors and 
relatives under pain of recurrence of the original malady. 

Trukese often speak of a certain medicine as being the property of a cer- 
tain matrilineal sib (eimang). However, when I have pressed informants as to 
just what they mean by this, they have invariably said that the medicine is 
the property of one or more specific localized lineages in that sib and not of the 
sib as a whole. Moreover, they say that the medicine is not known to everyone 
in these lineages but to a select few; that usually an older person is the one 
who practices it and that he could, if he wished, teach it to his children or even, 
on receipt of payment or services, to nonrelatives outside the lineage. A young- 
er person knowing medical lore would, I believe, be very hesitant about trans- 
mitting his knowledge to members of other lineages (except to his children) 
without the approval of both his elder lineage mates and his children, but an 
older person would feel less compulsion to keep the knowledge in the family, 
especially if he believed that he was being neglected by his children and 
younger lineage mates. Informants repeatedly mentioned this conditional be- 
stowal by old people of medicine and other lore, and also of real property. 


INTERPRETATION 

It was postulated initially that differences in typical socio-psychologica! 
conflicts between Trukese and Ponapeans are functionally related to differ- 
ences in totemistic beliefs and practices in the two cultures. This section tests 
the hypothesis by interpreting and comparing the symbolism of the totemistic 
phenomena in the two cultures presented in the preceding section with respect 
to the personal conflicts discussed at the beginning of the paper. 

Before considering the data in detail, however, I wish to note some aspects 
of my approach to totemism and related phenomena. I assume, first, that totem- 
istic phenomena are symbolic representations of typical human relationships 
in the society; further, that the native can not usually state fully the socio- 
symbolic nature of totemism—he assumes in the main that totemistic myths 
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are literally true; and further, that the social meaning of totemism is never- 
theless present in repressed form in the unconscious mind of the natives and 
is the greatest single source of the individual motivation for totemistic beliefs 
and practices. In accord with psychoanalytic theory, the reason that thoughts 
about the social relationships represented in totemism are repressed is that 
they are ambivalent and full of conflict, and their overt expression would be 
disruptive to social relationships and psychologically painful to the individual.’ 
The concrete imagery of totemism may be a secondary and lesser reason for 
its development: a fable makes a more vivid impression than an abstract 
platitude. 

Proceeding on the assumption that totemistic beliefs and practices in the 
main symbolically or metaphorically represent actual social conflicts, we can 
turn to the question of what conflicts are specifically suggested in the diver- 
gent totemistic practices in Truk and Ponape. I shall begin by considering the 
Ponapean material, which is more truly totemic, and then proceed to the 
Trukese material. 

From a variety of evidence, examples of which are cited below, two distinct 
but not mutually exclusive interpretations suggest themselves for Ponapean 
totemism:; (1) a narrower interpretation, treating the totemic animals as 
representing the mother within the nuclear family; and (2) a broader interpre- 
tation, treating them as representing the lineage and sib as a whole. 

Considering first the interpretation of the ancestral eel in our example as a 
mother symbol, I would begin by noting the fact that the chief mythical eel 
is female, although initially there is a wavering between female and male eels.* 
Further indications of the eel as mother symbol include its large size (suggest- 
ing the size of adults as they appear to children), the eel’s attempt to feed her 
husband’s subjects with food from within her and their ensuing disgust (sug- 
gesting the attitude of weaned children toward the breast), and the attack on 
the eel by lesser fish, who desist at her appeal for her unborn children (suggest- 
ing both the children’s hostility toward the mother at the prospective birth of 
younger siblings and the eventual acceptance by the older siblings of the 
mother’s reprimand for their jealousy). 

Irrational totemic food taboos on edible animals such as the eel may be 
plausibly interpreted as signifying a general taboo on aggression or disrespect 
toward a parental figure—or in terms of conflict, as signifying an opposition of 
strong aggressive and disrespectful wishes against still stronger loving and re- 
spectful wishes. But a food taboo with specific reference to a mother figure, 
i.e., a taboo on eating the mother, further suggests a taboo on nursing and on 
the general dependence of small! children on their mothers. Of course this is a 
taboo which must be inculcated in children everywhere as they grow older and 
younger siblings are born, but we also know that cultures vary in the manner 
of inculcation and in the resultant individual psychological traumata. 

The portrayal of the eel in the myth as dangerous and cannibalistic, now 
being called the ‘‘Frightful One,” is also consistent with the interpretation of 
the eel as a mother figure, in view of clinical studies in a variety of cultures 
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showing the tendency of children to depict mothers in their frustrating and 
demanding aspects as hostile witches, monsters, etc.® 

The above interpretation, that Ponapean totemism represents in part a 
conflict around initial dependence on the mother due to her subsequent efforts 
to weaken or break this tie, suggests that we should investigate differences in 
child training to account for the presence of sib totemism on Ponape and its 
absence in Truk. I believe that the childhood conflict over dependence on the 
mother is in fact stronger in Ponape than Truk and that this is relevant to the 
elaboration of totemism in Ponape. However, I shall not give detailed evidence 
for this point here, since I also believe that a strong childhood conilict over de- 
pendence could be expressed symbolically in other ways than totemism, e.g., 
in fear of ghosts or animals not associated with lineal descent groups. In other 
words, an intense childhood conflict over dependence on the mother appears 
to be a predisposing but not sufficient cause for the development of totemisn 
in a society. 

I believe that to explain why the eel and other animals on Ponape are 
totemic in the classical sense, i.e., associated with sibs and lineages, we must 
further consider the relationship of the individual Ponapean to his sib as a 
whole, and especially to his lineage, in addition to his relationship to his 
mother. There are a number of indications that the totem animal represents 
the lineage and sib in general, as well as the mother in particular. The totem 
animal is said to be a sibmate, and is thought to behave in some ways like a 
sibmate: allegedly, it is not aggressive toward its human relatives and, as a 
good lineage mate should, it visits them on birth and mourns for them at 
death. Reciprocally, the sib members protect and formerly fed and mourned 
the animal as if it were a sib or lineage mate. We should also bear in mind that 
since Ponapean lineages are matrilineal, a female totem animal is an ap- 
propriate symbol for not only the mother but the whole lineage and sib as well. 

When we review the typical sociopsychological conflicts for the two cul- 
tures as discussed earlier, we may note a considerable formal similarity be- 
tween the Ponapean conflicts of mother versus child and lineage versus indi- 
vidual member. This coincidence is lacking with respect to the same conilicts 
in Truk. More specifically, as an adult a Ponapean is dependent on his lineage 
for food and for protection from enemies; in childhood he was dependent on 
his mother for the same things. As a child, the help his mother could give him 
was limited by his siblings’ demands for help; in adulthood, the help the 
lineage may give is limited by the demands of other lineage mates (many of 
whom are terminologically ‘‘siblings”’). The child’s demands on his mother 
tend to be high because of his lack of experience and also, in Ponape, probably 
because of certain ways in which the mother handles her children, which wil! 
not be discussed here. The adult Ponapean’s demands on his lineage tend to 
be high because of the competitive nature of the feast and title system. Once 
the child is weaned and becomes a responsible member of the nuclear family, 
he may not return to the breast or to his general infant dependence on his 
mother. Likewise, once the adult has learned to bear lineage responsibilities 
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which on Ponape he learns at a fairly early age—he must continue to bear 
them for the rest of his life as long as he is physically competent. 

While mother-child conflict over the child’s dependence on his mother is 
also found in Truk (although probably weaker than on Ponape), this child- 
hood conflict does not coincide with a very strong adult conflict of lineage 
versus individual member over the individual’s dependence on his lineage. 
Since Truk lacks the competitive feast and title system, lineage members make 
fewer difficult demands on each other and there is relatively little competition 
among adult lineage mates of the same generation for lineage labor and 
property. The limited competition that exists is more between the younger 
adults as a group versus the older adults. In view of the relative industrious- 
ness of the older Trukese adults, the mother and parental surrogates continue 
to be objects of dependence for young adults for many years. The parents are 
thus not neatly replaced in this respect by the lineage as a whole, and the psy- 
chological equation of lineage and mother is more difficult than on Ponape, 
and less adequately represents the social situation. 

In view of this relative weakness of the intralineage conflict as such in 
Truk, the near absence of sib totemism there is not surprising and is in accord 
with the positive relation postulated between sib totemism and intralineage 
conflict on Ponape.'” 

While the each-against-all conflict typical of the Ponapean lineages is 
minimized in Truk, it will be recalled that the Trukese intergeneration con- 
flict was described as relatively intense and as possessing obstacles to its free 
expression. And while we find little sib totemism in Truk, we do find the indi- 
vidual medical totemism, with traditional medicine being largely in the hands 
of the older adults. This suggests that we should examine the possibility that 
the medicine animal complex may be an expression of the generation conflict 
there. 

What specifically is the evidence for such an interpretation? A number of 
facts suggest that there is a symbolic identification of the medicine animals 
with the medical practitioners in Truk. One obvious fact is that the prac- 
titioner relies on the animal as a sort of extension of himself in curing and sor- 
cerizing people. Moreover, it is believed in some cases that the animal orig- 
inally taught the medicine to some human. Normally, of course, the actual 
medicine teacher is an older adult. In two cases where I have been able to 
ascertain the sex of the original medicine animal, it was male in one case and 
a brother and sister in the other. This is consistent with the fact that in Truk 
males are considered better medical practitioners for most purposes, except 
for specifically female complaints such as difficulties in childbirth. 

Food taboos on the medicine animal are not absolute in Truk; often the 
animal is used in the medicine which may be consumed by the patient. The 
occasional medicinal consumption of the animal by the (usually younger) 
patient appears to symbolize the sacrifice of self which the older people feel 
they make for the younger. I have heard Trukese express the attitude that 
work is debilitating, but have received amused skepticism from those to 
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whom I have suggested that work, through physical exercise, would develop 
strength. Parallel to this reluctance about actual physical labor is a reluctance 
to use one’s medical powers. For any one cause of illness, as classified by the 
Trukese, there is often a series of medicines graded in order of potency. The 
practitioners are generally suspected of using the weakest first (since it is 
generally the simplest and requires collecting the fewest ingredients) and only 
using the stronger if the weaker fails to work. This stinginess with medicine 
is regarded as a somewhat reprehensible but human failing. If the patient’s 
medicinal consumption of the animal does symbolize the sacrifice of the elder 
practitioner (letting part of himself be consumed), then the existence of the 
practice itself and the reluctance associated with it are both symbolically 
consistent with the Trukese intergeneration conflict as described above. 

In addition to these features of medicinal consumption, the food taboos 
themselves, though variable, also lend support to the symbolic identity of the 
medicine animal and the aged practitioners. It will be recalled that the prac- 
titioner himself is often permitted to eat the animal, although his patients, 
his younger relatives, and acquaintances, are often either forbidden to eat it 
or discouraged from doing so. If the medicinal consumption of the animal may 
be regarded as a symbolic imposition and dependence on the practitioner, 
the food taboos may be regarded as a symbolic deference to him. A prac- 
titioner is apt to regard violation of these taboos as a personal insult and an 
expression of contempt for his powers. On the other hand, if the practitioner 
eats the animal himself, this is purely his business and he is offending no one. 

Mahony’s statement that the practitioner himself may sometimes observe 
a food taboo on the medicine animal if the medicine has been in his lineage for 
several generations is of special interest. The fact that the medicine has not 
been transmitted out of the lineage for several generations is presumably 
an indication that in this particular lineage there has been less intergeneration 
conflict than average, since transmission of esoteric lore to nonlineage mem- 
bers is a common way for lineage elders to express their dissatisfaction with 
their juniors. In this special situation in Truk, the medicine animal tends to 
become in effect more of a lineage totem than a symbolic representation of the 
individual practitioner, and it becomes psychologically inappropriate for the 
practitioner to eat it. We may speculate that the sociopsychological situation 
in these ‘“‘strong” Trukese lineages approaches that on Ponape, where food 
taboos on the sib and sub-sib totems are common. It seems likely, in fact, that 
if enough lineages in Truk managed to minimize the generation conflict for 
a long period, genuine sib totemism could be born (or perhaps reborn) in 
Truk within a few generations out of the possession of medicine animals by 
lineages. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Before summarizing the positive conclusions with respect to totemism in 
the two cultures, I wish to point out certain limitations in the aim of this 
paper. First, the ethnographic material reported is illustrative, and no full 
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coverage of either Ponapean sib totemism or Trukese medical totemism has 
been attempted. Either subject treated in detail could easily fill a monograph. 

Again, this paper is not primarily concerned with the relationship of child- 
care practices to totemism, although cross-cultural research being conducted 
by Dr. John Whiting and myself at the Laboratory of Human Development 
Graduate School of Education, Harvard, indicates that highly significant 
relationships are demonstrable here. Of course a child care and an adult social 
structure hypothesis need not be mutually exclusive. In fact, many of us 
would expect consistencies between child care and social structure, so that 
eventually knowing one should help predict much about the other. 

I do not claim to have exhausted the symbolic meaning of totemistic prac- 
tices in the two cultures discussed, not to mention other cultures. Since ex- 
pressive institutions such as totemism often have multiple meanings, there 
are no doubt other complementary hypotheses about the meaning of totemism 
which might be investigated in an exhaustive study. One might inquire, for 
instance, why a mother figure on Ponape is represented by an eel, which is a 
phallic symbol in many cultures and in certain other contexts in Ponapean 
culture. An answer might be found in terms of child care, but it would require 
more field data and space to demonstrate. 

The main conclusions of this paper are that a relatively intense conflict 
of individual and lineage interests on Ponape is consonant with the classic 
sib totemism found there, and a relatively intense conflict of interests between 
older and younger generations is consonant with the medicine animal complex 
on Truk. While both conflicts certainly exist in both cultures, the difference in 
intensity or priority seems to be the most significant factor in explaining the 
difference in totemistic practices. Probably also relevant to sib totemism on 
Ponape is a stronger conflict about dependence on the mother in childhood. 
At any rate, this childhood conflict is present and works in the same direction 
as the conflict about lineage duties and privileges. 

These conclusions imply that we should look for classical sib totemism 
not merely in cultures with exogamous sibs, nor again merely where there is 
an intense childhood conflict over dependence on the parents, but where some 
factor intensifies the conflict for members of the society between their in- 
terests as individuals and their interests as sib or lineage members. I would 
further suggest that comparisons between pairs or groups of related cultures, 
at least one of each group possessing totemism and one lacking it, would be a 
form of cross-cultural testing on a larger scale which would help discount 
irrelevant variation due to separate historical traditions. 


NOTES 


' This is a revised version of a paper originally presented at the 1955 annual meeting of the 
American Anthropological Association in Boston. The paper has been read in various stages and 
helpful advice offered by Thomas Gladwin, Ward Goodenough, Frank Mahony, Saul Riesenberg, 
and John Whiting. Goodenough and Mahony have also provided further field data as noted. 
Responsibility for the final form of the paper is of course my own. 
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2 See also Goodenough 1951:84-85 for a further discussion. Goodenough’s conclusions as to 
the present status of sib totemism in Truk are essentially in agreement with my own. 

3 See Riesenberg 1948 for a general discussion of Ponapean medicine. 

4 While it is not directly relevant to the central thesis of this paper, I would note that although 
it appears to me that the lineage is an object of more intense conflict in Ponape, in terms of sheer 
duration of interaction with lineage members the Trukese probably rank higher than the Pona 
peans, since the Trukese prefer group activity more in daily routine. The point made here about 
the importance of considering sociopsychological conflict rather than amount of interaction alone 
in understanding the development of totemism and allied phenomena is analogous to Malinowski’s 
well-known point about Trobriand fishing magic. Malinowski noted that the Trobrianders had no 
magic in connection with routine fishing in the lagoon, important though this was as a source of 
food and in terms of time spent, but that there was magic connected with deep sea fishing, where 
the catch was uncertain and personal danger was involved (1948:51). Malinowski’s discussion 
emphasized conflict due to material difficulties, while I am here dealing with social difficulties 
arising out of conflicts of interest. 

5 For a discussion of Ponapean political and social organization, see Bascom 1946 and 1948, 
Riesenberg 1949, For a discussion of the same for Truk, see Goodenough 1951. For Trukese char 
acter, see Gladwin and Sarason 1953. Most of the material in this section has previously been 
presented by one or another of the above authors, although they should not be held responsible 
for my reinterpretations, 

6 This is based on my own unpublished manuscripts in the native language. The German 
ethnographer Hambruch gives versions of parts of this myth which coincide rather well, as far as 
they go, with versions which I collected in 1950-1953 (Hambruch 1932, subvolume 2:48, 124-125; 
Hambruch and Eilers 1936, subvolume 3: 146-147). 

7 This is essentially Freud’s view of symbolism. For a recent presentation of this and other 
theories of symbolism, see Fromm 1951. 

§ Several other Ponapean totem animals are also clearly female in the myths, including even 
the stingray, which would seem to be especially suitable for a male symbol. I know of no totem 
animal conceived of as primarily male. 

® Some of the totems are superficially benign, and include birds, edible fish, and even plants 
and fruit. However, regardless of superficial appearance to the outsider, the natives appear to 
conceive of all totems as ambivalent: potentially both hostile and benign on different occasions 
Thus the apparently hostile eel defended her human children and generously offered people food, 
while the seemingly benign totems are thought to cause sickness if their taboos are violated. Th: 
culture has supplied, so to speak, the missing aspect necessary to represent the ambivalent. mother 
and lineage. Thus if native beliefs as well as the objective characteristics of the totems are co! 
sidered, the differences in the totems can be reduced to the question of which aspect has been 
supplied by the native imagination: positive or negative. With the eel and other dangerous totems 
the positive aspect has been invented, while with edible fish and the like the negative aspect has 
been supplied. 

'© The point here is concerned solely with the strength of sociopsychological conflict about the 
lineage as a group for its members. The question as to whether Trukese or Ponapean lineages hav« 
greater solidarity is not under discussion here, and is irrelevant to the explanation of totemism 
advanced in this paper. Under this explanation, societies with highly solidary lineages but with 
little intralineage conflict as such would lack totemism, while a society with low lineage solidarity 
but highly ambivalent relations of lineage members to their lineage would have totemism. But 
since solidarity is irrelevant as an antecedent, a society with high lineage solidarity and high!) 
ambivalent member-lineage relationships should likewise have totemism, and a society with low 
lineage solidarity and weak member-lineage conflict should lack totemism. 

I would presume that the function or effect of totemism is to strengthen lineage solidarit 
societies with strong intralineage conflict, but if the disrupiive tendencies are strong the total 
resulting lineage solidarity may still be quite weak, even if totemic beliefs are very well developed. 
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Family Quarrels in a North Malayan Teochiu 
Chinese VegetableGrowing Community 


W. H. NEWELL 


Victoria University of Manchester 


THE VILLAGE 


URING 1954-5, while a Fellow of the Social Research Unit of the 

University of Malaya, I had the opportunity of living in a community 
of Chinese vegetable farmers in North Malaya. The predominant languages 
spoken in the home among Malayan Chinese are Cantonese, Hakka, Hokkien, 
Teochiu, and Hainanese; the members of each language group usually practice 
trades and occupations peculiar to that group. In this part of North Malaya 
in Province Wellesley, vegetable growing is predominantly an occupation 
undertaken by Teochius. The vegetables are sold to middlemen, who cater to 
the demand made by the large towns of Penang, Butterworth, Bukit Mer- 
tajam, and Sungei Patani. The ground which these Teochiu farmers cultivate 
is part of the village of Sungei Derhaka, a Malay kampong on the main road 
between Bukit Mertajam and Butterworth, a trunk road joining North to 
South Malaya. 

The villagers live on their own vegetable plots, well away from the main 
road, in a//ap houses built on the ground. In this the houses differ from 
Malay houses, which are built on stakes. The Chinese village consists of 93 
houses with a total population of 488; 152 males and 121 females, twelve 
years of age or older, and 112 boys and 103 girls. Included within these 93 
houses are 11 houses of shopkeepers, who cater to the needs of the Malay 
and Chinese farmers. At least 75 of the 93 family heads were born in China, 
but the majority of the population of the village was born in Malaya. Since a 
number of the young men have been born in the British territory of Province 
Wellesley and are therefore British subjects, they have been allowed to return 
to China and to come back to this village with their wives, whom they married 
in China. This is a privilege denied to the Chinese-born who reside in the 
Malay states. 

This part of the Malay village was first occupied by Chinese about thirty 
years ago. Although the land was part of the village, the Malay villagers had 
little use for it as it was swampy and unsuitable for growing rice and coconuts, 
the main crops which they cultivated. As a consequence, the Malay owners 
rented the land to the Teochius at a low rate. Although arrangements vary 
between different farmers and landlords, the average rent is from M$10 to 
M$30 ($3.20-9.60) an acre per annum, a low figure when compared with 
equivalent areas of rice land. In developing a farm, the main capital is that 
required to buy the rights of the previous tenant and to maintain oneself 
while the first crop is growing. The amount paid to previous occupiers in recent 
sales was from M$200 to M$900 an acre depending on the amount of the crop 
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still remaining in the ground at purchase. In this village there is no hardship 
in the landlord-tenant relationship. 

Although the original farmers all emigrated as individuals and not as a 
group, the majority of household heads came from three villages in China 
south of the Han River in the Poling and Chaoyang districts of Canton 
province, where the colloquial dialect was Teochiu. In this part of China the 
main crop was rice, which was harvested twice a year. The annual cycle 
included a definite dry and wet season with a marked seasonal variation in 
temperature. This is in contrast with North Malaya, which has a climate with- 
out seasonal variation, and where the main crops are vegetables and sugar- 
cane. In contrast to this former south China home, where the demand for 
labor varied from season to season and where at its peak all farmers had to 
help each other, in Sungei Derhaka each family can grow its own crops on its 
own land throughout the whole year with its own labor. Only for digging wells, 
carrying sugarcane and pigs to the main road, and repairing public buildings 
and roads is there any demand for communal work. The climate and rhythm 
of work are thus very different in South China and in North Malaya. 

Thus each family is much more self-contained in Malaya than in China. 
The basic unit of organization in this Teochiu village in North Malaya is the 
economic household, those people who share common accounts and who con- 
sider themselves financially responsible for eath other. There are no economic 
households in the village which consist of more people than the elementary 
family (a group of persons consisting of a father and mother and children, 
whether born to them, bought, or adopted, and who acknowledge the relations 
between them). There are, however, a number of elementary families which 
consist of two or more economic households. It is not uncommon to find two 
separate economic households, one of which may consist of a mother and some 
of her male children, and the other of the father and his married daughter and 
her husband and children. Both groups are friendly to each other but each is 
responsible for finding its own means of subsistence. There are no joint families 
in the village (an economic household consisting of two or more elementary 
families). Nor do any of the family heads claim personal knowledge of living 
in a joint family in the part of China from which they came. 

While no women live by themselves, no less than twelve of the 93 economic 
households in the village consist of single elderly men living by themselves, in 
the following categories: one single man not rich enough to marry (the father 
and mother in China and the elder brother living in a separate house in the 
village); two elderly men with sons and wives in China (no relatives in Ma- 
laya); one elderly man with son in village; eight elderly men with sons else- 
where in Malaya. 

According to Malayan Chinese beliefs, a son owes all that he is to his father, 
with the result that in theory the son’s obligation is infinite and can never be 
repaid. In old China there was a group of filial piety stories, all of which had 
as their theme the tale of a son who sacrificed everything for his parents, and 
was finally rewarded with a gift from the gods. It is this obligation which can 
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become such a heavy weight to the Malayan Chinese son because it can never 
be paid off. From seven years of age, the young boy has to work in the fields 
under the supervision of his father. At sixteen, he is almost as strong as his 
father and undertakes the lion’s share of the physical work. Up to this age, 
both father and sons work together for the same end: to get the son married 
so that the mother has a daughter-in-law in the house and so that the father 
can retire. It is easier and cheaper for the son to return to China for his bride. 
Girls in the village usually marry into the towns. Cross-cousin marriage is not 
permitted among the Teochius from this part of China. To find a wife in 
Malaya willing to marry a vegetable farmer, at least M$1,000 is required for 
the bride price and marriage expenses, but the round trip fare to Swatow 
is only about M$300, and in Swatow there are no marriage expenses or bride 
price. Moreover, the son wishes to see China, where the relatives his father is 
always talking about are to be found. His mother also wants a Chinese daugh- 
ter-in-law, as they are reputed to be much harder workers than the local girls. 
On the son’s return from China, his position changes considerably. The eldest 
son finds himself not only responsible for his own wife and children but also 
expected to support his parents and to raise money for his brothers’ marriages. 
His mother and wife may begin to quarrel. What easier solution than to leave 
his father and to settle elsewhere? Thus in this Teochiu village these nine 
elderly men work in their small vegetable plots until they nearly drop from 
exhaustion, and subsist at the very lowest standard of living; their sons may 
remit them small amounts of money from time to time but do not accept re- 
sponsibility for them. Yet there are no old women living separately in this 
manner. 


THE CHANGE IN FAMILY ORGANIZATION 


This village is thus of some theoretical interest in showing how the Teo- 
chiu family organization has adjusted to an environment different from the 
Chinese villages from which the farmers have come. The headship of the family 
is moving from China-born Teochius to Malayan-born Teochius. The basic 
unit of family organization is becoming smaller, from an economic household 
which is equal to or larger than an elementary family to one equal to or 
smaller than an elementary family. While the villagers themselves still claim 
that they are living in a traditional Chinese patrilineal, virilocal, and patri- 
potestal society, they are in fact living in a society of a different type, and one 
to which the traditional Chinese ideas conform with difficulty. One of the root 
causes of this change is the new geographical environment, which permits 
family self-sufficiency. The family gains its strength not from the ownership 
of land and the necessity of co-operating with other villagers, but from having 
strong and capable sons, who give their labor for the sake of supporting tradi- 
tional Chinese norms. Since a number of sons are not prepared to do this and 
since there are no economic sanctions to make them do so, quarrels easily 
develop between fathers and sons. This quarrelling between fathers and sons 
stands in contrast to the quarrelling between mothers-in-law and daughters- 
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in-law, which tend to strengthen the patrilineal basis of Teochiu society. This 
contrast can be most clearly seen in family disputes. 


FAMILY QUARRELS BETWEEN MOTHERS-IN-LAW AND DAUGHTERS-IN-LAW 


Whereas the traditional relationship between father and son is one of 
permanent subordination which, if it becomes intolerable to the son, can only 
be broken by separating father and son, in the case of mother and son there 
is no conflict of authority provided that the son’s wife and mother can come 
to an agreement on how to arrange their duties and responsibilities. The 
following list gives the situation of mothers-in-law and daughters-in-law living 
in the same village in August, 1955, among the 93 economic families. 

12 men living by themselves 

15 houses in which mothers and married sons live in the village 

9 houses in which the mother lives in the same house as her married son 

6 houses in which the mother lives in a different house from her married son 

& cases of peaceful relationship between mothers-in-law and daughters-in-law in the 
same house 

1 case of hostile relationships between mothers-in-law and daughters-in-law in the 
same house 

2 cases of peaceful relationships between mothers-in-law and daughters-in-law in dif- 
ferent houses 


t cases of hostile relationships between mothers-in-law and daughters-in-law in dif- 
ferent houses 


By “peaceful” I mean that the villagers do not regard them as quarrel- 
some. By “hostile” I mean that the mothers-in-law and the daughters-in-law 
openly speak against each other to outsiders. Whether the mother lives in the 
same houce as her son depends on several personal factors, including the num- 
ber of sons that she has. Quarrels between mothers-in-law and daughters-in- 
law, if they occur, always seem to happen within the first few years of the 
sons’ married life. In spite of the fact that there is not a single example in the 
village of married brothers living together, every newly-married man and his 
mother believe that their family is going to be an exception and that everyone 
will live happily under one roof after the son is married. 

One quarrel involved a son who had just returned from China. Before his 
departure, he was the most favored by his mother. I was instrumental in get- 
ting permission for him to return from China with his wife, and the family 
borrowed money from a son-in-law to pay the boat passage. His wife was the 
youngest daughter of a bean-curd seller in China, and according to both hus- 
band and wife this’ was a “love match,” so that she even married before her 
elder sister to come out to Malaya. A girl investigator from outside the village 
got to know the daughter-in-law shortly after her arrival and wrote the fol- 
lowing report for me. This is a translation. 

[ then asked her whether she was better off with her life in Malaya than in China. 
She said that she was unhappy here and that she was not familiar with the work she 
had to do in the household. Because she did not know how to go about the work in the 
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home, her mother-in-law said she was a stupid lazy creature. Worse still, her sister-in- 
law (aged 15) made trouble for her by telling her mother made-up stories. Her mother- 
in-law hated her mostly because her family had financial troubles. Everyone in the 
family said that she had no luck and hated her. In spite of all these unpleasant things 
she got on well with her husband and as a result the mother became jealous. She and 
her husband wished they could leave their home and go elsewhere and work for their 
living. Since they had nothing and had no money with them, they had to put up with 
unfair treatment at home. She stressed that they wanted to leave the family and did 
not want to be bullied. She was afraid she was staying too long [at the investigator's 
house] and must leave. It was then nearly nine o’clock in the evening. I was afraid that 
it was too dark fom her to go back alone and took a flash-light to accompany her home 
The doors had already been shut by the sister-in-law and she had to shout for about 
five minutes before her brother-in-law came to open the doors. In fact her sister-in-law 
had gone to bed pretending to be asleep. No wonder that she had told me that her 
sister-in-law was very hard on her. Now I believe that what she told me just now was 
true, 


The reference to luck must be explained. The Teochius believe that both 
men and women have a certain type of luck (keh fu), which they own per- 
sonally in accordance with their birthdate. At marriage these two types mix, 
and one of the most important duties of the astrological expert at the engage- 
ment is to give advice on this point. But after marriage, rather inconsistently, 
the good or bad fortune of the family depends only on the daughter-in-law. 
(Cf. Gluckman 1956, Lecture 4.) If the family fortunes start to go down after 
marriage, this is directly the responsibility of the daughter-in-law, and she is 
sometimes driven out of the house, ostensibly to preserve the family fortunes 
The situation described above is very common and can be easily resolved by 
the son, with his wife, separating from his father and setting up his own estab- 
lishment. This will probably occur, as soon as he manages to find the capital. 

In the case of another family, the husband lives in a neighboring new vil- 
lage with his daughter, son-in-law, and grandchildren. The wife, aged 65, 
lives in Sungei Derhaka with her youngest son, aged 12. There are also three 
other children, all married and living separately. The eldest girl lives at Tai- 
ping. The middle son is headman of the village and has his own fields. The 
eldest son died about fifteen years ago and his widow lives separately in the 
village. At first the mother and her middle son, then unmarried, and her 
eldest son’s widow all tried to live in the same house. A quarrel developed 
between the old mother and her widowed daughter-in-law over the upbringing 
of the grandchildren. The family then separated and the property was divided 
by bargaining between the different sections of the family. The eldest son’s 
widow received the smallest share, but on this she has managed to bring up her 
own children beyond the control of her mother-in-law. The members of the 
family are still on friendly terms with one another and there is no strong feeling 
that the economic household should have remained united. 

These disputes are examples of splits occurring between generations. In 
the first case, the situation is a conventional one of the man having to choose 
between his mother and his wife. The problem is easily solved by the two par- 
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ties separating. This was made economically possible by the many oppor- 
tunities for making money in Malaya. Quarrels between a woman and her 
daughter-in-law are regularly over access to the son’s or husband’s ear, control 
over the children, or over management in the house. Since the husband and 
children cannot be easily split, there can only be three solutions to a quarrel: 
(1) defeat of either the mother or the wife, (2) agreement to share the husband 
and children, or (3) in south China (but not in Malaya) the suicide of the 
daughter-in-law, which so shames the mother-in-law that the husband cannot 
find a new wife unless he leaves his mother. 


FRIENDLY MOTHERS-IN-LAW AND DAUGHTERS-IN-LAW 


It is equally interesting to look at a situation in which the mother-in-law 
and daughter-in-law in the same house are united. In the following two in- 
cidents, a male member of the family was put in an impossible position and had 
to leave the house. United women of different generations split the males in 
the family. 

In the first case, the father came to Malaya about 1900 and settled at 
Butterworth. At 20 years of age he returned to China, where he married, begat 
his son, and returned to Malaya with his family. His son grew up, married a 
local girl chosen by his mother, and took over control of the house. The wife 
and the mother are close friends and get on well together, while he gradually 
found it more and more unbearable to have his old father always about the 
place. About two years ago, the son started to smoke opium in small quanti- 
ties. The father rebuked him. The son, without a word, built a small house in 
another part of the village, and sent his father there. The old man, now over 
80, cooks his own food and lives a very miserable solitary existence doing odd 
jobs for the other farmers. His wife took the attitude that if her son wanted to 
smoke opium, it was no business of his father’s; and she was as glad as her son 
to see him go. In this household, the mother and daughter-in-law are almost 
inseparable. Had it not been for this alliance, I doubt whether the son would 
have thrown his father out. 

The second example is more complicated. A wealthy widow, whose hus- 
band had died some ten years earlier, had several sons, the eldest of whom 
was about twenty. She has a commanding personality with a keen eye to 
business. Two years ago she married her son to a girl from Tasek Glugor vil- 
lage, another Teochiu vegetable-farming village about twenty miles away. 
This girl has given birth to two children. She gets on very well with her 
mother-in-law. For the last year the son has increasingly taken to gambling. 
About six months ago he lost M$200 at a gambling game at Permatangg Pau 
and went to his mother to ask her to help pay his debts. She refused, said it 
was none of her business, and beat him, the only case I have ever heard of a 
mother beating her adult son. (A substantial amount of face would be lost 
here. Incidentally, a father would not say he had acted unjustly in beating a 
son. Mothers, being outside the patrilineal direct descent line, can lose face to 
men where fathers cannot.) That night, the son left his home without telling 
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anyone. His mother did not know where he had gone, put advertisements in 
the newspapers which stated that she had acted unjustly in beating her son, 
and sent two of the senior villagers to see whether they could find him, but all 
to no avail. Finally Ching Ming (the festival of worshipping the ancestral 
graves) came around. The son went to his father’s grave and secretly planted 
several sticks of incense there. He took good care to be noticed by another 
villager at the cemetery, and gave him M$20 to take to his mother. Finally he 
wrote a letter to his mother, saying he would return on a certain date. He did 
not turn up. He wrote another letter saying when he would return, and again 
delayed it. Finally, about three months later, he returned to the village. The 
mother has no daughter in the family, only sons. Moreover, she controls the 
family purse and does not allow her sons any decision in family affairs. Even 
her eldest son’s wife was chosen by her. The daughter-in-law sees clearly where 
the money comes from and, although she likes her husband, has no desire to 
be cast adrift with a husband who would merely be a laborer. Although the 
daughter-in-law knew of her husband’s intentions, she decided to throw in her 
lot with her mother-in-law. It thus appeared to me that the son had almost no 
alternative but to run away in order to get public opinion on his side by show- 
ing up his mother as a domineering woman. Once this had been done and he 
could show that he was quite capable of breaking away from her apron strings, 
he could return. 

It is difficult to say whether a friendly mother-in-law is not as dangerous 
to the well-being of the husband-wife relationship as a hostile one. Yet in both 
of these cases, there is a definite desire to compromise. Both daughters-in-law 
and mothers-in-law are very conscious of public opinion and are extremely 
anxious to woo this opinion by inviting outsiders to visit their home to listen 
to their side of the story. This is in marked contrast to quarrels between fathers 
and sons, who do not want to be reconciled. Total surrender is the aim of both 
fathers and sons; to them, compromise is impossible. 


FATHER-SON QUARRELS 


There is a noticeable difference in the social relationships between the 
older and younger generations within the family in Sungei Derhaka. Sons re- 
sent living on the same low standards as their fathers in order to remit money 
to relatives in China whom they have never seen. This is a report of a visit 
which my investigator and I paid to a house where the father and son were 
having such a battle that the whole village knew about it. In this family were 
the old father and mother, the eldest son and his locally-born wife, his younger 
brother, aged 14, and two grandchildren. The eldest son had returned from 
China about six months before I arrived in the village. 


Now we were to visit Dion Kim Sung’s family. What a coincidence it was! Before 
we arrived at his house, we met Dion’s elder son, Ah Du, on the way. We all went to- 
gether to his house. Reaching his house we heard a child screaming. It was Ah Du’s 
second son who was screaming because he had had a fall and was now deliberately 
trying to draw the attention of his grandmother. As he saw the guests coming in, he im- 
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mediately stopped crying. We talked about many things in the family but mostly about 
the Shin Yung Hua Teochiu opera at the New Temple. I talked with them nearly twenty 
minutes, then the head of the house arrived. Ah Du left his seat at once in an angry 
mood. I could not understand him. Having sat down, the head of the house shouted 
at his son, asking him why he had not made arrangements to carry the pigs to market. 
Ah Du in return shouted at his father, complaining that his father had already ordered 
him to carry the pigs and to plant some vegetables, and that he had worked so hard 
he was having a small rest. Ah Du kept on swearing at his father but his father was 
unperturbed. We guests tried to keep the conversation going ourselves. 


A few days later we visited this family again. 


As I [the investigator] wanted to understand something more about Dion Kim 
Sung’s family affairs, I waited for Dion Kim Sung and Ah Du to go to their vegetable 
garden. I then asked Ah Du’s wife about their daily life. According to her, Ah Du 
would go to Permatangg Pau or somewhere else every morning, pretending to sell 
things there, and would return in the afternoon, sometimes with plenty of money, 
sometimes with nothing at all. The fact was that Ah Du gambled everything that he 
made from the sale of vegetables. Ah Du ignored his parents’ exhortations and crippled 
the finances of the family as he was always gambling. I asked her why she had not 
persuaded her husband to stop gambling and she replied that she had tried it but it 
was no use. Whenever she talked of gambling, Ah Du lost his temper. She became 
frightened of him and had now given up persuading him altogether. Shortly Dion Kim 
Sung and the others returned from the vegetable gardens. When Ah Du’s mother 
entered the house she told me that her luck was bad because she had borne a gambler 
who never cared for working for a family at all. Her husband was old and yet he had 
to work daily in the vegetable garden. He worked too hard, his health was not good, 
and lately he had begun to suffer from a cough. As she kept on telling me about her 
son’s conduct while her son was present, I felt very uncomfortable. As I did not like to 
hurt the son’s pride, I kept silent. 


This father-son quarrel is of a different type from the disputes between 
mother-in-law and daughter-in-law, and can clearly only be resolved by the 
independence of the sons. 


QUARRELS IN A PATRILINEAL SOCIETY 


Malayan Chinese are still very much influenced by beliefs their fathers 
held in China. Chinese society was traditionally patrilineal, virilocal, and patri- 
potestal. In theory this extreme emphasis on patriliny reduced any open con- 
lict between men and women in positions of authority, as the men always 
had the strongest position. Conflicts only arose in the field of influence. Men 
quarrel with men; women quarrel with women. Brothers and sisters have 
different paths to run in life; a woman could not encroach on her brother’s 
property rights, as she would not be entitled to them. Mothers and sons could 
not easily conflict, as the mothers control the home and the sons control the 
fields. This attitude is as true of Chinese in Malaya as in the parts of China 
irom which these Teochius have come. 

This principle of sexual separation is most systematically expressed in the 
attitude toward the different duties of the sexes. In the Sungei Derhaka school 
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run by the village committee, there is only one Teochiu girl among the 40 
pupils. Originally I thought that Teochiu girls did not go to school because 
their parents would be unwilling to spend money on them, but I found this be 
quite untrue. Teochiu parents love their daughters just as much as their sons, 
and want to give them every possible opportunity. But the farmers explained 
that men and women were different sorts of people. Going to school was a 
man’s job, and therefore to teach a girl to read was duplicating a practical task. 

This society, with its strong division into sex roles, produces conflicts of 
interest which occur mainly between those of the same sex. Those of the other 
sex attach themselves to a quarrel rather than participate in it. Across the 
sexes the main tie is between mother and sons, as they continue to reside in 
the mother’s village after marriage. Brothers and sisters remain in contact 
with each other to a lesser extent. Husband-wife ties are somewhat different 
and cannot be dealt with in this paper. They are initially contractual relation- 
ships, which may improve or decline depending on such factors as the rela- 
tionship of the wife to the mother-in-law. The conflicts between mothers-in-law 
and daughters-in-law are fundamentaily different in kind from the father-son 
quarrels, for only when there is a conflict of roles do difficulties arise. As long 
as the man can prevent the women from uniting, he can control the situation. 
But as soon as mother-in-law and daughter-in-law side together, any existing 
conflict between the father and son is intensified. In one instance the son was 
forced out of the home by his continual dependence on his widowed mother; in 
the other, the 80-year-old father was forced out of his home by his refusal to 
become a nonentity, unable to exercise his proper authority. But it is also 
clear that the frequency of quarrels between these two women would be no 
indication of the malaise of the society, for they are, so to speak, natural to 
this type of social system. In fact, one can almost go to the opposite extreme 
and say that quarrels between mothers-in-law and daughters-in-law strengthen 
the patrilineal nature of the society by emphasizing their dependence on the 
husband and children, the principal subjects of dispute. Although women give 
birth to the children, all political and other rights derive from the husband. 

It must not be assumed that in a completely stable society (were such ever 
to exist) quarrels between fathers and sons would not occur. A quarrel between 
father and son might always occur over family control. But the importance 
for us is whether such a quarrel would affect the nature of the social organiza- 
tion in Malayan Chinese society. Disputes between the father and son funda- 
mentally weaken the relations between the two male generations. It is the 
strong son who supports the father in old age out of affection and the mora 
belief that it is right. In the material sense, we have a system in which it might 
be said that fathers inherit from sons rather than patrilineal descent. The 
father cannot exercise his authority directly as, unlike his wife, he has no place 
in the home, and he is too old to work in the fields. And finally, he may be 
thrown out of his own home by his son unless he can depend on the support 0! 
his wife and daughter-in-law. 
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NEWELL] Quarrels in a Chinese Village 
IS A JOINT FAMILY ATYPICAL OF CHINESE PEASANT SOCIETY? 


The question now arises as to what extent this family organization in 
Malaya represents the family organization in China. Perhaps such an enquiry 
could well start from the joint family. A joint tamily consists of two or more 
elementary families joined together into one economic unit. Every head of 
every family in this Malayan Teochiu village stated that he had had no direct 
experience of living in a joint family in China before emigration. My own per- 
sonal experience during two years in Szechuan, West China, was that joint 
families were extremely uncommon among the peasants in the countryside, 
although landlords, those who owned but did not work land themselves, 
frequently lived together as joint families. Although I have insufficient evi- 
dence to substantiate this belief for China as a whole, the majority of peasant 
families in the part of South China from which these Teochiu peasants have 
come live as elementary economic families, as in Malaya. Of West China, Fei 
(1948: 109) states “It is commonly recognized that the property-possessing 
units in the Chinese traditional community are the family and the clan, but 
this statement is true only in a limited sense. Strictly speaking, the family 
would be better considered as an economic unit, the members of which work 
together as a team and share the income thus derived.” Unfortunately, Fei 
does not give any figures defining this economic unit. Levy (1949) only gives 
general ideas applying to the whole of China, as if the Chinese family were 
uniform throughout the whole territory. Descriptions of joint family life im 
Central China by such investigators as Lin (1948) are not typical of Chinese 
peasant society. Such descriptions are by educated Chinese who themselves 
come from joint families, since only landlord families have sufficient funds to 
send their sons to the University to write a book about their family. The 
elementary Chinese family both in Malaya and South China is not merely a 
joint family which has broken up, but is different in many important respects. 
Some of these differences can be tabulated. I am here comparing the Malayan 
Teochiu peasant family in this village with the Chinese joint family described 
by Lin (1948). I suspect, but cannot prove for lack of sufficient detailed in- 
formation, that these differences also apply to the difference between a Teo- 
chiu peasant family in China and a Teochiu joint family. 

(1) In Malayan peasant society in contrast with Lin’s description, the 
son separates from the other brothers to set up his own household as soon as 
possible after marriage. The parents usually stay with the youngest child 
until he is able to earn his own living, when he supports his parents with aid 
from the other brothers. 

(2) Since the peasant has very little landed property, there are no strict 
rules about its division in Malaya, as against China. Sometimes the land is not 
divided at all, but each married brother goes out to seek his fortune as a laborer 
or tenant on land elsewhere. 

(3) In Malaya, although the husband is expected to support his whole 
family, the wife can retain her own separate accounts, which she spends as 
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she thinks fit. In addition, her own parents often give her presents. Although 
this money may not be very great in amount, since it does not have to be 
spent daily in subsistence, it may become much more in proportion than the 
husband’s. A wife thus has a great degree of independence. Many wives use 
this money to help their sons find a wife. Women in Malaya are not as depend- 
ent on their husbands as appeared to be the case in Lin’s joint family. 

(4) In Sungei Derhaka, extrafamilial kin dependence is reduced to a 
minimum, and there is a much greater dependence on personal ties. Quarrels 
between kin members are rare among peasant families as they do not in 
general depend economically on one another, whereas Lin Cescribes the joint 
family relatives as in an almost perpetual state of friction over mutual aid. 
Membership in a common clan is not as important a principle of mutual aid 
as friendship (gaanchyng) or membership of common work teams, whereas 
clanship in south China is an important basis for social organization. Those of 
the same name (clan) do not always support each other in Malaya; for in- 
stance, people of the same surname were found on opposite sides in a dispute 
over some slaughtered pigs that was brought before the school committee for 
settlement. Within the village, the local economic household is the basic politi- 
cal unit; principles of association in larger groupings such as clan and village 
associations, which are found in China, play a subordinate part in this Malayan 
Teochiu community. 

(5) Relationships inside the family differ in emphasis from those in a joint 
family. For example, in a joint family the father is able to exercise consider- 
able discipline by virtue of his control of the family wealth, but in a peasant 
family the father without wealth and without strength hesitates to disagree 
with his son. If he is supported in his old age it will only be by his sons’ 
muscles. 

From this brief comparison it is clear that in studying this Malayan 
Teochiu peasant society, I may not be studying the so-called “traditional” 
Chinese family at all. The ideas of the peasants are certainly derived from 
China—the emphasis on patriliny, the desire to return to China, the ancestral 
land, in order to obtain wives, the lip service given to joint family values, 
continually reinforced by attendance at local Chinese operas where these 
values are the dominant themes. But in fact the study is of a form of social 
organization in which patrilineal values are subordinate to an elementary 
family system where the emphasis is on the individual relationships between 
different members of the elementary family. No farmer in Sungei Derhaka is 
prepared to support his traditional patrilineal system if it creates bad relations 
between the members of the elementary family. The different environment in 
Malaya, where vegetables are grown instead of rice and where there is less 
need to depend on village and clan organization for protection, strengthens 
this Malayan system at the expense of the traditional system. It appears doubt- 
ful whether the traditional Chinese joint family system is widespread among 
Teochiu Chinese peasants in South China. But it is clear that the traditional 
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value system found among the Teochiu Chinese peasants in this vegetable- 
planting community of Sungei Derhaka is not in accordance with the way 
quarrels and disputes are actually resolved. 
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The Subsistence Role of Cattle Among the 
Pakot and in East Africa‘ 


HAROLD K. SCHNEIDER 


Lawrence College 


NE of the most notable characteristics of East African people is the 
behavior relating to cattle, which Herskovits has labeled the cattle- 
complex (1926). As he described it, the cattle-complex consists of a strong 
attachment to cattle, which leads to their use in areas of life to which they are 
foreign among other people who possess many cattle. This attachment is fre- 
quently shown in affection for and identification with these animals and dis- 
like of killing them (ibid: 256ff) except in rituals. They are associated almost 
universally with birth, death, and marriage ceremonies, are the chief form of 
wealth, the most prominent measure of power, prestige, and status, and the 
proper animals for feasts or ceremonies. Sex taboos are present in their han- 
dling, women being forbidden to have much to do with them, and there are 
special customs and taboos relating to their milk (ibid: 650, 653). In Her- 
skovits’ words, ‘‘... it is the cattle that have become the dominant element 
in the cultures of these people”’ (ibid: 653). He adds that cattle “‘gather about 
them” other cultural elements such as birth, death, marriage, and other events 
in such a way that the complex can be recognized wherever it exists (ibid: 
653). With some slight revisions and qualifications from one culture to another, 
this statement still holds good for East African pastoral people. 

The cattle-complex is sometimes summarized as being chiefly an extensive 
religious or ritual use of cattle. Our summation of Herskovits’ position shows 
clearly that while ritual use (but not specifically religious ritual) is recognized, 
the essential element of the complex is not this, but rather a kind of identifica- 
tien with cattle which leads to their association with ritual (and presumably 
religion) as well as many other things. 

The cattle-complex concept has become widely used in anthropology (al- 
though the term is seldom used by British scholars), but along with the use 
the impression has been intentionally or unintentionally conveyed that cattle 
are exploited only partially for subsistence. Those who have written about 
East African people in comparatively recent times have all drawn different 
pictures of the economic role of cattle. Some, whom we will discuss, recognize 
great subsistence utility; others minimize it (see for example: Herskovits 
1952; Huntingford 1950, 1953; Evans-Pritchard 1953; Kenya Land Commis- 
sion 1934). The overall impression given by these latter is that milk production 
is important to subsistence but other possible subsistence functions of cattle 
(notably meat production and exchange for subsistence) are often not. 

The purpose of this paper is, first, to attempt to show that cattle are more 
extensively exploited in the subsistence economy of the Pakot of Kenya than 
this interpretation of the cattle-complex indicates. Secondly, it will be postu- 
lated, by reference to available data, that more extensive subsistence use of 
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cattle than is usually acknowledged is characteristic in general of East African 
cultures and a feature accompanying the cattle-complex. 


PAKOT STOCK 

The people with whom this paper is concerned are the Pakot or Suk! of 
West Suk District (west central Kenya), who number about 40,000. Two 
other groups, the so-called East and Kara Suk, are little known, fewer in 
number, and apparently similar in culture to the West Suk. The Pakot are 
members of the Nandi-speaking group of tribes (though heavily acculturated 
with Karamojong and Turkana) which, with the Masai, represent the south- 
ernmost branch of the Nilotic peoples, all of whom are predominantly pastoral. 
In addition to herding, Pakot derive subsistence from cultivation of sorghum 
and eleusine by means of slash and burn rain-weather farming, supplemented 
by some irrigation. Most Pakot seem unable to grow enough food to support 
themselves by agriculture alone in their often inhospitable habitat. Those who 
raise no crops seem unable (and sometimes unwilling) to subsist on the produce 
of their stock, depending on grain to supplement their diet. 

A stock census, conducted in 1952 by a government livestock officer using 
rigorous procedures, showed that the Pakot have about 112,000 head of cattle 
(a reduction, he felt, from a possible total of 120,000 head before a drought of 
that year), 113,000 goats, and 37,000 sheep. The distribution of stock varies 
with habitat and circumstances. Generally speaking, people living in the plains, 
where agriculture is difficult and the land is suitable for stock, have larger 


numbers of cattle per adult man* than those living in and near the mountains. 
Some of the latter may be almost without cattle, although they usually possess 
numerous sheep and goats. An analysis of the stock census figures showed an 
average of from 10 to 20 head of cattle per adult man in the main pastoral 
areas, and an average of from 2 to 5 head in the more heavily agricultural 


areas. 

The average number of sheep per adult man is only 3.4, although one dis- 
trict has a disproportionately high number; the average of goats is about 10.5, 
ranging from two to ten in the pastoral areas, and from fifteen to twenty-five 
in the agricultural areas (with the exception of one cattle-rich area which has 
an average of 13, and one agricultural area with an average of only 4). 

Thus, averages of cattle tend to be higher in the plains and those of goats 
(using the latter term as Pakot sometimes do, to mean both goats and sheep) 
higher in agricultural areas. 

An extensive system of terms denoting age, sex, and other characteristics 
is applied to stock (e.g., “‘calf beginning to take grass” puseion-sing.; pusetin- 
pl.), those applied to cattle being somewhat more complex than for goats. 
Three types of stock are recognized: females, males, and castrated. In dis- 
cussion of stock, the three types must be carefully separated since they have 
particular roles in the economy and other aspects of culture. Cattle and goats 
are branded by clipping the ears, the brands indicating clan affiliation of the 
possessor rather than the individual owner. 
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Families are grouped into neighborhoods with more or less distinct bound- 
aries, and cooperate as associations. Individual homes are scattered over the 
neighborhood on ridges (except in some areas in the plains where the equivalent 
to a neighborhood is a large compound), the only concentrations being an 
occasional grouping of two or three homesteads. The tendency of Pakot men 
is to try to stay in the same neighborhood during the year, but disease and 
drought force them to seek better pastures in most years. Control of the 
family herd is chiefly in the hands of the head of the family, even though his 
wife and sons may have some rights to certain of the animals. The wife and 
sons have much to say about how animals are used, and cases of women 
managing the herds after the death of the husband are not unknown. Stock 
are penned in the homestead at night and let out to graze in the daylight hours, 
during which time they are guarded by men, women, or children. 

Although Pakot practices vary somewhat from those in other areas of 
East Africa, the essential features of the cattle complex, as defined above, can 
be seen. Crops, goats, and camels, in the few instances where these occur, are 
not considered esthetically pleasing (pachigh), but the hide colors of cattle are 
and the horns may be. One type of animal, the kamar, which must be a steer, 
is considered to be altogether beautiful. To understand this distinction, we 
must realize that Pakot customarily separate the useful (karam) from the 
esthetically pleasing in any object (vide Schneider 1956). The hide colors and 
some horns are conceptually separated from the other aspects of cattle. This is 
not true of the kamar steer, which is wholly beautiful. It is with this animal 
that the greatest identification seems to be made. It is often decorated with 
bells, songs are composed about it, and it is “initiated” through a sacrificial 
feast similar to the one given for a young man entering adulthood. A man who 
owns a kamar is obligated to protect it with his life. 

Other cattle are less highly esteemed than these special steers, though they 
may still figure in songs, folktales, and affection if they are exceptionally good 
animals. Even though he has no kamar, a man has a favorite steer whose name 
he takes as his own. There is sometimes reluctance to kill one’s own steers 
when slaughter is required, leading to exchange arrangements that enable 
the use of a strange animal. Emotional attachment to cattle should not be 
exaggerated, though the Pakot do not display the complete lack of such feeling 
reported by Evans-Pritchard for the Nuer (1953: 181). 

Wealth is reckoned in terms of cattle, goats, and sometimes irrigated land. 
Cattle are by far the most valuable of goods (except for camels owned by a 
few Pakot in the east); the exchange rate between a steer and goat, the next 
most valuable thing, is about ten or fifteen to one. Few men can be considered 
wealthy in the Pakot view, as is seen in one informant’s statement that a man 
with a hundred head of cattle or more is rich, one with ten is poor, and a man 
with no cattle is ““dead.”’ The census figures show the highest average for any 
area to be about 20 head. Though some men in this area must have more than 
20 head, probably few have the 100 or more that would classify them as “rich.” 
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A wealthy man is given a certain amount of deference but it is not very 
apparent to a non-Pakot, since they are egalitarian in philosophy and resent 
showing excessive deference. A wealthy man may be addressed as echolion 
and given special consideration when he attends a feast or visits a home. 
Government among Pakot is amorphous and lacking in clear-cut political 
roles; while a rich man may be accorded more attention in meetings, he does 
not seem to gain any dominance because of his wealth. In fact, there does not 
seem to be any significant correlation between wealth and political power. 
The culture heroes are honored more for their prowess and cunning in raiding 
neighboring tribes for cattle than fer their wealth, and community leaders 
seem to be singled out largely because of their knowledge and ability or for 
other such reasons. Still, cattle wealth is undeniably a source of prestige and 
some status. 

In ritual and religious life, steers are ever present. Cows and bulls are not 
used for such purposes, but castrated goats may act as surrogates for steers 
when the latter are unavailable. The principal ritual act, in the sense that it 
is most frequent, best attended, and most esteemed, is one which goes under 
various names but which we may call ‘‘sapana-like” after the most elaborate 
form, sapana (vide Peristiany 1951). In this ceremony a half-circle (kerket) 
is formed with the open end facing Mt. Matelo, the highest mountain in the 
land. (The reason for this was not discovered, though Peristiany [1951:192] 
said that the western plains people looked upon it as the home of the rain god, 
Ijat.) The initiated men are seated in the circle in order of age-set precedence, 
with the oldest set at the closed end and the others ranged in order down the 
sides. A steer is slaughtered and cut up in a prescribed fashion without re- 
moving the hide; the meat is not allowed to touch the ground, but is placed on 
leaves. The feast is marked by divination of the entrails, elaborate and regular 
distribution of the meat, and prayers, led by the elders, which relate to the 
chief purpose of the feast (though those in attendance may extemporaneously 
request prayers relating to private matters of importance to them). The 
women attend, but must sit by themselves away from the half-circle and are 
given only the head of the slain beast. 

The most elaborate form of this feast, sapana, is one in which a young man, 
who has usually been circumcised years before, is initiated into adulthood. 
There is dancing and general gayety at the feast, and the guests bring milk 
as their share of the proceedings; the steer is the offering of the initiate’s 
father. Milk is not consumed at the other feasts of this type—in fact it is 
prohibited—and there may not be dancing. In short, although the basic ritual 
is the same in all these feasts, the form is not as elaborate as sapana. 

Nine occasions for holding the sapana-like feasts were discovered, each 
having its own name: 


Eghpadia: signifying the release from isolation and restoration to ritual cleanliness of 
a warrior made ritually impure by having killed an enemy in battle. 
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Mis: meeting between Pakot and members of a nearby neighborhood of a neighboring 
tribe, signifying the establishment of peaceful relations between them. 

Kinta: funeral feast in honor of a man who has recently died, at which matters relating 
to his estate are decided. 

Kikatat: to pray for a member of the community who is seriously ill. 

Kiralat: to curse a criminal or deviant by sorcery. 

Achula: given by a man convicted of adultery as part of the fine, and to signify the 
settlement of the case and encourage re-establishment of good relations between the 
conflicting groups. 

Sitat: given by a man convicted of some “misdemeanor” as a sort of fine. 

Tatapa: given by a member of a neighborhood to discuss strategy in preparation for a 
legal contest. 

Kerket: a feast, named after the ceremonial half-circle, given by a member of a neigh- 
borhood who requests the prayers and good will of his neighbors. 

In addition to these feasts, modeled on sapana, steers are ritually employed 
in varying ways: at the closing ceremony of the circumcision rites, to purify 
children who are born in abnormal ways, as media for ordeals, and in other 
similar situations. It should be noted that goats also figure in rituals; they are 
used most often for the purification of ritually unclean persons, a role which is 
almost exclusive to them. These uses of cattle seem far less frequent than the 
sapana-like feasts. 

It is logically impossible to say that the majority of cattle are butchered 
under ritual conditions, since only steers are normally so used and not all of 
those. However, a very large proportion are killed in this fashion. 

Certain miscellaneous customs illustrate the pervasive influence of cattle. 
The food of stock has certain sacred qualities for ritual purification, although 
it is the grass from the goats’ stomachs that is most often used in this way. 
Milk and ritual meat are highly esteemed foods having sacred qualities that 
result in a taboo against mixing them in the stomach by eating them on the 
same day; it is believed that to do so will cause the offender’s cows to dry up. 
At the wedding ceremony, the bride is anointed with milk, honey, and manure. 

Referring back to the cattle-complex formulation, it is clear that among the 
Pakot cattle have a place that conforms to the requirements of the complex. 
They are often affectionately regarded or identified with, are a means to pres- 
tige and status, and are the chief animals employed in special feasts and cere- 
monies. Various taboos surround milk, and there are certain sacred qualities 
associated with milk and ritual meat. There is no prohibition against women 
having anything to do with cattle, as is true in some East African cultures. 
Neither is there a prohibition against killing any but cows, but we see that 
most steers are killed in rituals. Herskovits emphasized the role of cattle in 
birth, death, and marriage ceremonies. Among the Pakot they have no special 
role at birth, except when it is abnormal, and death ceremonies fall within the 
category of sapana-like feasts. Unlike some other East African people, there is 
no wholesale slaughter of cattle at funerals; only the usual sacrificial animal 
is killed. Cattle figure most prominently in marriage, being the chief items o/ 


the bridewealth. 
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THE SUBSISTENCE USE OF STOCK 

It is clear that the Pakot possess the cattle-complex as traditionally de- 
scribed. In discussing it, an attempt was made to avoid any mention of sub- 
sistence that might lead to digression from the main point. As we propose to 
show here, the nonsubsistence uses of cattle cannot always be clearly separated 
from subsistence, and many of the functions of cattle which seem to have no 
clear connection with subsistence, such as their use in the sapana-like feasts, 
are in fact inseparable from it. Put in another way, while some activities relat- 
ing to cattle may be interpreted as having either a subsistence or nonsubsist- 
ence function, some have both. Our discussion of subsistence may then 
proceed, first, to uses in exchange; second, to consumption; and finally, to 
various other considerations which support some of the interpretations that 
will be made. 


Exchange 

Colson (1955:77) has recently decried the emphasis on the ‘‘mystical and 
ritual value” of stock in East Africa, saying that they have an equal or more 
important role in building social ties by securing rights in persons. When an 
animal is given to another person for his use, certain reciprocal obligations are 
then established with the receiver. We can accept Colson’s position and expand 
it by adding that cattle and goats are important capital goods among Pakot. 
In addition to establishing social ties, they are used in exchange for many 
things that are valuable economically and in other ways. 

Goats and sheep are frequently used as media of exchange in trade and 
as valued items in gift exchange. Although British money is now widely used 
in Pakotland, goats are still used extensively to buy iron goods from itinerant 
blacksmiths, and to purchase grain. They may also be used to pay specialists 
for pottery and for the manufacture of headdresses. Trade goods are limited 
(or were up to very recent times), so it is not possible to multiply examples of 
this kind. Goats are also used in gift exchange, and serve to maintain good 
relations between lineage members, best friends, and members of a special 
trading partnership called ¢ilia, which is discussed below, from whom various 
kinds of subsistence support are expected. Beyond these roles, they usually 
function as adjuncts to cattle, e.g., in bridewealth, and so will be mentioned 
again later. The position of goats in the subsistence economy seems to be 
based upon the fact that they are a “smaller denomination of currency” and 
can be exploited to acquire things which are not equivalent in value to a 
steer or cow. Gulliver (1951:16) has objected to the cattle-complex concept 
because it makes no mention of goats and sheep. He feels that among the 
Turkana it is a ‘“‘stock-complex.’’ While goats do not have the special role 
that cattle have in Pakot culture, they are of considerable importance in the 
subsistence economy, and this may be the point which Gulliver wished to 
make. 

The three kinds of cattle —bulls, cows, and steers—have different roles in 
the subsistence economy. Steers are used as media of exchange, meat pro- 
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ducers, and sacrificial animals. The principal role of cows is as a form of pro- 
ductive capital through the bearing of calves and production of milk, but they 
are also used in one kind of trade, tilia. 

One of the more important exchange situations, known as kipukat, is one 
in which a man uses a steer to acquire grain from another man who has a 
surplus. The animal is sold either on the hoof or already dressed, with the 
Jatter method apparently most frequent. Today kipukat has been broadened 
to include the sale of steers to licensed Somali traders in return for cash or 
goods. The cash is used to buy ground maize or such items as sugar, shoes made 
of old tires, and some luxuries, including beads and wire. Hides, which are 
obtained from animals that are killed or die outside the sapana-like feasts, 
are also sold to the Somalis; although many cattle are sold each year, hides 
seem to be the chief source of cash income. Hides are also used in the domestic 
economy for such things as bed covers, and therefore constitute one of the 
important subsistence items derived from cattle. 

Another favored use of steers is in the special tilia exchange (vide also 
Peristiany 1951). The institution of tilia has counterparts throughout the 
East African area. In contrast to other places, the Pakot variety seems to 
have some special features. Tilia is not a mere loaning of cattle to protect 
capital by spreading the risk in case of raids or loss through disease. Nor is it 
purely a matter of obtaining rights in persons. It is a kind of partnership be- 
tween a man who desires a cow and one who wishes to acquire a steer, and is 
usually initiated by the person desiring the steer. As a partner, he selects a 
trustworthy person, who is not a clansman, from some place outside his 
neighborhood (with some exceptions). The reason for excluding clansmen is 
that they are “obligated” to loan animals to each other, and tilia is therefore 
unnecessary between them. The initiator gives one of his cows for the steer; 
the cow is then taken to the receiver’s home and kept by him. The steer is 
used for any purpose its recipient desires, and seems usually to be exploited 
to obtain grain or for a sacrificial feast. The receiver of the cow cannot kill it 
or further dispose of it, though he now has a right to all its milk and must 
return a certain number of its calves to the original owner. A tilia partnership 
assumes many of the characteristics of clan ties. The partners support each 
other in disputes, exchange small gifts such as goats, beer, and ornaments, and 
generally assume an intimate attitude toward each other (except when one 
tries to cheat the other, which must be frequent according to the number of 
court cases involving tilia partners). However, the relationship is somewhat 
asymmetrical because of the greater value of the cow, so that there is a heavier 
obligation on its holder to give gifts. The usual procedure is for the holder of 
the cow to be visited by its former possesser, at which time the calves or some 
gifts are given up. This practice might be interpreted either as an additional 
payment over and above the steer, or as a share of a “dividend” from the 
cow’s production. Whatever the case, the continued payment emphasizes 
the strong pecuniary considerations involved in the contract. 

Tilia may be varied with circumstances. People who have mostly gvats 
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practice it with them; and in situations where cattle are used, the relinquisher 
of the cow may receive grain or goats instead of a steer. 

The advantages of the system are clear. A man who has to give up a steer 
for a feast or trade may soften the impact by trading part of his rights in a 
cow for someone else’s steer, rights in the person he deals with, and some 
of the cow’s future production. If all goes well, he can expect eventually to 
replenish his loss with some of the calves returned to him. If the trade is 
efiected when a steer is not in demand for some immediate purpose, the chief 
advantage is that of spreading capital so that it will not all be lost in case of 
warfare or disease, but some of the other advantages also accrue. The advan- 
tage of spreading the risk is present in either case, but the predominant ad- 
vantage varies with the situation. The advantage to the receiver of the cow 
is that he gets a piece of productive capital for nonproductive capital. 

No doubt one of the latent functions of tilia is the cohesiveness that it adds 
to Pakot society, since it binds Pakot everywhere in a complex network of 
rights that are related to subsistence. However, it is not the sole means to this 
end; clans are not contiguous, and the clan ties cross-cut and tend to unite 
the various neighborhoods. 

An ‘nportant use of cows, then, is to secure rights in persons in whom there 
are no rights per se; steers are also used in this manner to secure obligations. 
Co-operation in such subsistence acts as house building, herding, cultivation 
(especially irrigation), and the borrowing of milk, grain, and other goods from 
neighbors, is dependent on the maintenance of good relations. In addition to 
the mutual sharing of beer, surplus goods, and labor, co-operative ties may 
best be perpetuated by offering a steer for a community feast, or by the dis- 
tribution of the meat of cattle killed to secure grain or which die in nonritual 
ways. Status may be maintained by sharing beer, grain, etc., but the supreme 
act, expected of everyone on a fairly regular schedule, is the sharing of meat, 
especially by means of a sacrificial feast. 

Another important exchange role of cows, steers, and goats is in connection 
with bridewealth. When a man desires a wife, he must convey to her father a 
previously agreed-upon number of cattle and goats; to some Pakot, these 
latter animals are an essential part of any complete bridewealth. Though live- 
stock are the principal content of the bridewealth, in at least one case some 
irrigable land was part of the contract. We do not mean to imply that Pakot 
women are mere slaves when we say that one of the prominent functions of the 
bridewealth animals is to act as payment for a capital good. Romantic love 
has little place in the notions of Pakot men; improvement of economic position 
has a large place. The bride is referred to as a “cow,” and the contract is 
compared with tilia. (However, it is not an exact analogy since this is a trade of 
cows as well as other stock for a ‘‘cow,” while tilia is a trade of a cow for a 
steer.) The affines, who receive cows when the bridewealth is distributed 

among them, are expected to return some of the calves to the herd of the 
bride and bridegroom in the same manner as in tilia. 

The bride is protected from extreme exploitation by certain sanctions, 
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chief of which is the relinquishment of his claim on the bridewealth and an 
additional fine to the husband if his wife should die under any circumstances 
before her prime. Beyond that, the woman is in fact a kind of capital in that 
she performs most of the basic productive labors in a household. She not only 
must plant, tend, and harvest the crops (receiving some help from her husband 
with the very heavy work), but must make shoes, weave baskets, milk the 
cows, and even herd them when not busy with other things. She also bears 
children, who are economically valuable, the girls in housework and as future 
sources of bridewealth, and the boys as helpers in the management of the herd. 
The bridewealth has other functions, such as stabilizing the marriage, but is 
undeniably important from the economic point of view too. One verification 
lies in the fact that the father-in-law does not always willingly distribute the 
bridewealth to his clansmen, but tries to keep all of it for himself. 

A different kind of relationship exists between clansmen than between non- 
clansmen. Clansmen are born to certain ties and obligations; they do not have 
to be created through such institutions as tilia. Clansmen are expected to loan 
goods to each other freely, and though a strict accounting seems to be kept, 
the relationship is not chiefly pecuniary and no attempt is made to profiteer. 
If a clansman asks for a cow, no steer is demanded in return for it. The fact that 
cattle brands denote clan affiliation rather than individual ownership, suggests 
this free borrowing of goods. However, the relationship is not without economic 
considerations, and reciprocation ceases between clansmen if one of them fails 
in his duties toward the other. 

Lending and borrowing is also frequent between neighbors, but this does 
not seem to include the free loan of cattle. If a man desires a cow from a 
neighbor, he must institute tilia to get it. On the other hand, a man may have 
several best friends who are treated like clansmen. If they desire anything it 
must be given to them without immediate payment, but they must be willing 
to reciprocate. 

In summary, there is a kind of continuum in exchange relations. Between 
strangers there is a strict pecuniary relationship; this aspect is less marked be- 
tween neighbors and tilia partners, and is least so between clansmen and best 
friends. 

Other exchange uses of cattle may be observed, chief of which is the trans- 
fer involved in legal action. Most fines are paid in stock, and there are obvious 
subsistence considerations in legal action. The plaintiff is eager to get the larg- 
est fine possible, and the defendant is equally eager to make it as small as pos- 
sible. The value of the defendant’s herd in supporting reciprocal obligations 
between clansmen, neighbors, and tilia leads persons in these categories to take 
his side. In a sense, loss to one man in the group is a loss to all. By the same 
token, persons who have interests in the plaintiff give him support, for his gain 
is also theirs. 

We may summarize this discussion of the exchange role of cattle by em- 
phasizing that they may be used as mediums of exchange to obtain grain and 
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other goods, to secure rights in other persons, to maintain ties that have im- 
portant subsistence elements, to acquire stock, and to secure brides, who are 
essential to the establishment of an operating economic unit. The types of ex- 
change observed include outright trade and gift exchange, both of which have 
important subsistence motivations, whatever other ends they attain. 


Consumption 


One immediately apparent source of nourishment from cattle is always 
acknowledged by those who have written about East African people, whatever 
their stand may be on other facets of cattle use. This is the exploitation of 
cows for milk. All cows and goats are milked and the milk is consumed without 
ritual or other complications, except in the one instance of sapana, where it is 
used in a ritual setting. The milk is allocated by the mother of the family at 
each milking. Any surplus may be saved, since sour milk is considered to be as 
edible as fresh and indeed is sometimes preferred. Except among a few very 
rich families, not enough milk is produced to provide complete support. Even 
when a man possesses a very large herd, the loss of production during the dry 
season and when cows are freshening may so reduce milk supplies as to force 
him to seek other ways to satisfy hunger. Because of this, people customarily 
live on reduced rations during part of the year and resort to buying grain to 
supplement the diet. It is said that cows produce at maximum only about four 
months of the year. Furthermore, no one seems willing to live without grain, 
so some is demanded even when milk production is high. 

Another important source of nourishment is the blood of cattle, though it 
is difficult to estimate just how much is used. A couple of quarts of blood may 
be drawn from a living animal and mixed with milk. It may also be drunk un- 
mixed, as it always is at ceremonial feasts, where it is drained from the carcass 
before the meat is taken to the ceremonial semicircle. An animal that has been 
bled cannot again be bled until its wound has healed and its lost blood has re- 
generated. A good deal of blood is produced each year, but the amount is com- 
paratively small and it is a luxury. 

In addition to the seeming lack of appreciation of the exchange role of 
cattle, the most frequent misunderstanding of subsistence cattle use relates to 
their consumption. It may be useful to begin this account by referring to an 
analysis of the livestock census figures for 1952. The most significant revela- 
tion was the ratios of various kinds of cattle. The analysis was possible for 
only one of the eleven Pakot “‘locations” (the name given to the political sub- 
divisions of the reserve created by the colonial government), but observation 
in other areas seemed to bear it out. As would be expected, the ratio of female 
to male stock in the calf stage is about one to one, but in the adult stage it 
varies from three to six cows to one steer in various subareas of the location, 
with the average being about four or five cows to a steer. This suggests quite 
clearly that most steers are slaughtered when they reach their prime, while 
cows are not killed because of their value as productive capital. The fact that 
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there is even one steer to four or five cows suggests that use of steers in con- 
sumption is governed by the need to maintain some reserve, but otherwise they 
are fully utilized. 

The slaughter and consumption of most steers in ritual settings raises some 
questions about the interpretation of their subsistence role, but this ritua! 
context is not always necessary. Cattle may be killed or may die and be con- 
sumed simply to satisfy hunger, either by direct consumption or indirectly by 
using the meat to get grain. 

When an animal dies, it is promptly consumed (although some parts may 
be dried and stored), unless it is affected by a disease which is communicable 
to humans. Only steers are used in rituals; old bulls and cows are disposed of 
unceremoniously. Sheep and goats may be used in rituals, such as purification 
rites, or as substitutes for cattle in the sapana-like feasts. But goats and sheep 
are most frequently slaughtered outright and consumed. (Exceptions are the 
nanny goats and ewes, which are not killed as long as they bear young or give 
milk.) Goats may be killed to feed the family or an honored visitor, and there 
is a general feeling that a man is obligated to kill a goat for a mother and child 
who are travelling alone. Goats are most easily bought by whites in the reserve. 

Some of the confusion about the slaughter of cattle for food among Pakot 
and in East Africa seems to have stemmed from semantic difficulties. One is 
sometimes confronted with the statement that these herding peoples have a 
prohibition against killing ‘“‘cows.”’ There is no precise English equivalent for 
the generic singular of ‘‘cattle’’ so ‘‘cow”’ is used, but “‘cow”’ in this sense is not 
meant. The Pakot mean exactly what they say when they state that you can 
kill bulls and steers, but you must not kill cows (unless they have lost their 
usefulness). The frequent butchering of steers for ritual purposes shows that 
this prohibition does not extend to all cattle, and it is made even clearer by the 
fact that there are many occasions on which cattle are slaughtered for no ritua! 
reason whatever. 

Occasions for nonceremonial slaughter of cattle are as follows: /apai, which 
is a solemn meeting to discuss the fine to be levied on a man whose wife has 
died; at the session, one of his steers is killed and skinned and the bulk of the 
meat given to his affines as part of his fine, while portions are also taken by 
others who are present; kofupak, the slaughter of a steer for a gang of prepu- 
bertal boys by a member of the neighborhood upon whom they have prevailed 
and who, it is said, cannot refuse; mgorola and karasa, which are two kinds of 
occasions for slaughter to provide sustenance for persons who are desperately 
ill and need the strength meat will provide; kipukat, previously mentioned, is 
the slaughter or sale of a steer for the purpose of obtaining grain. Part of the 
meat is kept for home consumption and part is given to neighbors. Finally, 
there are rare cases of outright slaughter simply to get meat for the home. 
There is no name for this, and ideally it is condemned since the meat is not 
shared with neighbors. Pakot feel that the meat should be distributed in the 

neighborhood, preferably in a formal feast. 

There is, then, no absolute repudiation of the slaughter of cattle, even if 
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we allow ritual slaughter as an exception. Of these many instances of noncere- 
monial butchering, kipukat is probably the most frequent. If we add all the 
occasions for killing old cows and bulls and the eating of goats and sheep and 
cattle that die, it is apparent that the majority of animals are made available 
each year for consumption outside ritual. 

However, it still seems to be true that most steers are killed for some ritual, 
and of these the sapana-like are most frequent. The statement that East 
African people eat their cattle only when they die or in rituals, seems to imply 
that ritual consumption is uneconomic and only distantly related to subsistence 
ends. This is true in some cases, but it does not seem to be generally true among 
the Pakot. 

In discussing ritual consumption, it should be emphasized that all steers 
killed for these feasts are eaten and a kind of subsistence act is therefore per- 
formed, whether or not it is foremost in the minds of the people. The question 
is whether this method of consumption is economic in the sense of being regu- 
lated to meet subsistence ends, or whether consumption is secondary. If the 
latter is true, then meat may conceivably be wasted. The impression given by 
some writers that meat consumption in rituals is not an essential component of 
subsistence is presumably based, at least implicitly, upon the assumption 
that such distribution is not governed by attitudes of conservation, that meat 
is wasted, and that there is a piling up of feasts. But this does not seem to be 
so. Clearly, some animals are killed privately to fulfill subsistence needs. Simi- 
larly, the most frequent feast seems to be the one known simply as kerket; 
this is not required at any special time but is held when there is a need for meat, 
even though ritual ends are also served by it. The other sapana-like feasts, 
such as the funeral, are of relatively rare occurrence. But even these fulfill a 
subsistence role, for presumably the decision to hold a kerket is conditioned by 
whether a compulsory feast such as the funeral has recently been held. The 
attitudes of conservation which accompany kerket are most prominently seen 
in the fact that it is often initiated by the community, which calls upon one 
of its members to give a steer as an obligation. The person selected may demur 
on the grounds of placing himself in economic jeopardy, but he must even- 
tually consent in order to maintain his standing in the community. Two feasts 
never occur on the same day or even on adjoining days, except in unusual 
circumstances. Finally, the consumption of meat does not conflict with the 
economic use of milk, except in the sapana. Persons who consume ritually 
slaughtered meat may not take milk on the same day; the milk thus saved is 
either made available to those who have had no meat, or is eaten sour on the 
following day. 

If meat disposal in ritual] settings is in large part subject to subsistence 
needs, the question arises as to why animals are not simply slaughtered and 
distributed among members of a neighborhood. As we have seen, this is some- 
times done. When a man kills an animal to buy grain, some of the meat is 
saved and some given to neighbors. When animals die, the meat is also passed 
around. Beyond this, the answer depends on three linked considerations. 
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The cattle-complex definition maintains, and it has been pointed out in 
other places in East Africa (Evans-Pritchard 1953, 1954), that cattle have a 
kind of mystical value as items of sacrifice. The sapana and sapana-like feasts 
have a strong religious element, and its fulfillment depends on the sacrificial 
animal. The feast seems designed to appeal to supernatural forces (perhaps 
Tororut, the creator, though it is not clearly indicated) and the theology seems 
to be that the steer appeases these forces, thus making possible the attainment 
of the ends prayed for. The theology is not clear, and it is complicated enough 
to lead to the kind of elaborate argumentation that Evans-Pritchard (1953, 
1954) found necessary to explain the Nuer sacrifices of animals. Whatever the 
case, appeals for aid in this setting are viewed as the most powerful; although 
calls for aid may be made by the group outside the feast, the feast has an 
incomparable magical quality. All this, of course, is manifest to Pakot. But 
there is a latent function in that the order of Pakot life is dramatized and re- 
inforced in the ritual. The age-sets are carefully arranged according to pre- 
cedence and the meat is assigned according to quality to the various age-sets; 
the men of the oldest set get the best, and the women, who are set off from the 
men by their subordination, get the least desirable. The continual repetition 
of this feast reinforces the structure of Pakot society, bringing together people 
who normally seldom have an opportunity to gather in large groups and reim- 
pressing them with the proper order of life. 

When Pakot desire something badly—a cure for a sick person, the cursing 
of a thief, or alleviation of a drought—they make the strongest request in a 
sapana-like feast. However, the kerket variety of this feast is not called to ful- 
fill any specific request, except perhaps to pray for the good fortune of the 
donor of the ox. It is held to get meat, and as a sort of insurance. Divination 
occurs in all these feasts in order to see what the future portends in regard to 
the alleviation of droughts, disease, and other ends sought by the prayers, 
or simply to discover if these disasters are in the offing. The divination of the 
kerket seems to be for this last purpose. It may also be argued that by holding 
the feast in this setting, a declaration is made to the supernatural that Pakot 
are adhering to the correct way, thus helping to insure that it will continue. 

A second consideration is that Pakot attain social support by creating and 
maintaining a wide network of social ties. They nourish relations with clans- 
men who are dependable, and seek to establish associational ties with strangers 
through institutionalized friendships and tilia. By the same token, they main- 
tain good relations with their neighbors in order to insure co-operation. But 
communal co-operation, to be placed on the most solid footing, requires the 
giving of beer, labor, and other such things; the sharing of meat both in the 
feast and outside is a means to this end. When some special desire appears 
which requires the co-operation of many people, it can best be attained by 
paying the people through this medium. In praying for someone who is ill, 
the donor of the feast wants the help of the supernatural force; apart from the 
use of the steer, it is necessary for as many people as possible to come and 
pray with him to get this help. The more people present, the louder the re- 
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sponses to the prayers and the more effective the request. In kerket, the donor 
merely insures future co-operation (either willingly, if he initiates the feast, 
or unwillingly, if it is thrust upon him), although in a sense he is paid back 
immediately by the prestige which the feast brings. The distribution of meat 
in the ritual sanctifies communal support in all things as one of the require- 
ments of the proper Pakot life, and those who attend are placed under obliga- 
tion to reciprocate. This attitude is reflected in the condemnation of private 
slaughter of cattle. People expect a man to share his meat with them, as they 
have shared with him—and indeed, as the supernatural requires. 

Thirdly, communal sharing of meat is probably inevitable; although Pakot 
know how to prepare jerked beef and thus preserve meat for long periods 
without refrigeration, this does not seem an efficient method of preserving a 
whole steer. They complain that meat left too long in the house becomes in- 
fested with vermin and that it does not taste as good as fresh meat. Added to 
this, the household is frequently left empty for long periods and large quanti- 
ties of meat stored there would probably attract animal and human predators. 
The problem of how to utilize beef most efficiently is solved by offering it to 
the community in a ceremonial setting. This provides the most efficient dis- 
tribution (particularly in the sense that there is no fighting over the meat, as 
in lapai; it is doled out according to a formula), makes possible a good supply 
for the present, since the giver gets one leg and more to take home, and insures 
that meat will be forthcoming in the future by placing neighbors under an 
obligation to return the gift. 

The consumption of meat in these rituals can therefore be seen to have both 
religious and secular considerations of such a nature that meat is carefully 
utilized to supplement the diet and at the same time insures supernatural and 
communal aid and helps to stabilize the society. The steer is the medium par 
excellence for such sacrifice and the ‘‘mystical”’ value attached to it derives 
from this role. But it is also the best meat producer of all cattle. The subsist- 
ence value of the steer in this setting is made even clearer by the fact that a 
feast can be held without one; a goat or even a camel can be substituted, even 
though these do not have the affectional or ritual status of steers. 

It can be said with assurance that Pakot love meat (especially fresh), and 
we have seen how often it is consumed. In a medical examination of Pakot 
made by a European doctor,‘ the people were found to be generally quite 
healthy, and he felt that this was due to their well balanced diet. However, 
malaria and tapeworm were prevalent. The latter was most common and was 
presumably due to the consumption of much raw meat (the meat is cooked 
in the rituals, but so lightly as to have little effect on it). Pakot eagerly eat 
the meat of animals that die or are slaughtered. Sometimes they are glad when 
an animal dies, and they fight wildly over the division of meat in situations 
where the division is not clearly prescribed. The value of attendance at any 
ritual is determined on the basis of how much meat will be available, and rea- 
sons are sometimes invented for holding rituals just in order to get meat. When 
asked why they kill steers for rites, the reply is usually that no one will come 
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if they do not. In talking with Pakot, it is common the hear of cases in which 
persons entering new neighborhoods are required to give initial feasts as a sort 
of payment for entry and settlement; if they refuse, they are arraigned on 
trumped-up charges so that they must give a sitat, which is a sapana-like feast 
for some minor offense. Oxen are sometimes used in ordeals arising out of 
litigation, and there are cases reported in which ordeals seem to have been 
prompted merely to get meat. 

Informants say that a man has done his duty to his neighbors by giving a 
feast at least once a year. Since a neighborhood may consist of forty or fifty 
adult men (as two near the writer’s camp did), it seems theoretically possible 
that meat is available in some ceremonial on an average of once a week. But 
such a statement gives a spurious impression, for Pakot do not deliberately 
arrange things so that meat will be available on schedule. When conservation 
considerations arise, feasts may not occur for long periods of time. During the 
seasons when milk is in short supply and there is little grain left in the stores, 
there is a tendency to give more careful consideration to expenditure and to 
utilize resources with the future more clearly in mind. Smaller amounts of 
grain are drawn upon daily, cattle are more frequently killed to trade for grain 
and are sold to traders in larger numbers, and unnecessary feasts are avoided; 
such feasts as initiation and circumcision are completely absent during this 
period. Kerkets continue and people seem particularly to choose this time to 
make demands on members of the community who are obligated to make this 
feast and can afford it, but there are also strong attempts to avoid being called 
upon. Since most of the meat consumed comes from animals that die or are 
killed outside rituals, the number of ritual feasts held will to some extent be 
governed by this. Finally, not all men in a community can afford to give 
steers for feasts. 

Without better quantitative data it is impossible to say how often animals 
are consumed, but the process might be stated in this manner: each year a 
number of steers reach maturity and are in prime condition for consumption 
(and a number of animals die). A given neighborhood will arrange disposition 
as best it can, but if no animals are available, none can be killed. In the end, 
however, all animals are consumed, consistent with maintenance of a reservoir. 
Although it is impossible to determine how much meat is available to each 
home each day, or how much is consumed regularly, it seems obvious that 
among Pakot who have significant numbers of cattle, meat is a frequent item 
in the diet. Thus informants from areas where cattle are numerous can say 
that the usual meal consists of milk and mush or meat and mush. 


Other C onsiderations 


The foregoing discussion has pointed up the subsistence value of cattle. 
But there are considerations that further demonstrate this which cannot be 
dealt with in terms of the categories of exchange and consumption. 

The attitude that cattle are useful economic goods is seen in the way their 
value is verbalized. They can be neatly ranked according to beauty, but there 
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is a second valuation in terms of subsistence. An informant can explain that 
steers, and particularly kamar steers, are most beautiful, while at the same 
time stating that cows are the most valuable for economic reasons because they 
give milk and calves. This is borne out in trade, where cows are worth more 
than steers. 

Similarly, the majority of morphemes which refer to cattle seem to be 
related to their economic worth. While cattle can be finely differentiated by 
terminology referring to sex, age, and other such considerations, goats and 
even crops can also be classified in this manner. In a few words, a man cannot 
only describe the general condition of any animal, but also of his crops. One 
term for cattle connotes “‘a calf just taking grass” and one term applied to 
sorghum tells that “the plants are just beginning to show the seed head.” 

With regard to prestige, we have noted that it is associated with large cattle 
holdings but is not a pure function of possession, since it is derived basically 
from the willingness of the owner to dispose of his cattle to help meet the needs 
of the community. Prestige does not go to the rich but miserly man. Pakot 
dislike boastful and pretentious people, especially when they brag about their 
wealth in stock. An exception is the egh or Steer Dance, in which men are al- 
lowed to brag in songs about their favorite animal or animals; those who have 
none worthy of praise invent them. They do not talk openly about their wealth 
and do not like others to know how large their holdings are. One of the strong- 
est sanctions is magic, whether condoned by the community or not, and it is 
considered proper to employ it against a wealthy braggart. One informant 
said he would not want a herd of more than seventy or eighty head of cattle 
for fear his neighbors would envy him so much that they would practice magic 
against him. This implies, of course, that Pakot do know roughly how many 
cattle their neighbors have, but they seldom admit it. It is difficult for anyone 
to know exactly how wealthy a man is, since all are involved in the tilia rela- 
tionship and have cows scattered over the tribal area. 

An emotional tie can be developed with some animals, especially the prize 
steer, but not all Pakot have such an animal. The nature of affectional ties 
with cattle is seen when informants are questioned as to whether they would 
refuse to utilize a steer for trade or food because of attachment to him. The 
question is considered odd, and all say frankly that they would not do this. 
As one put it, even a starving person would hesitate to kill one remaining ani- 
mal; if he did, and conditions improved, his neighbors would ridicule him for 
having been shortsighted. But he would kill the animal if all else failed. Even 
the prize steer is not safe, for there are instances in which men are called upon 
to give this animal for a feast. 

So far our discussion has been centered exclusively on men’s values, as 
most discussions of the cattle-complex probably are. It is a striking fact that 
Pakot women do not place as high a valuation upon cattle as do the men. 
One woman said she did not think cattle were beautiful at all, but that grain 
was beautiful. Related to this are the facts that in ritual feasts women get less 
meat than men (though they get meat in other ways), and are thought of as 
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being without responsibility for their acts and so protected by the super- 
natural, while men are responsible for their destinies and must appeal to the 
supernatural through rituals. Furthermore, women have little actual contro! 
over stock, though they may nominally own cattle and control their disposition 
to some extent. However, it is possible for women to exercise considerable 
control over land and crops, and sometimes to grow a private crop to dispose 
of as they see fit. They are in complete charge of the family granary, from 
which men are excluded, and ration the grain to the rest of the family. While 
this situation can be interpreted as merely meaning that the cattle-complex is 
found in men’s value systems, it also implies the subsistence valuation of 
animals by showing they are more prized by the men, who control and receive 
the most food from them. 

Attitudes toward food consumption are revealing in estimating the role of 
stock in subsistence. Pakot feel that it is gluttonous to eat more than two 
foods at a meal. The usual meal consists of milk and mush (cooked ground 
sorghum, eleusine, or maize). During the seasons when these foods are scarce, 
some wild plants are also gathered and used in combination with milk, meat, 
and mush. Significantly, there seems to be little hunting; in this respect the 
Pakot resemble the Nuer, of whom Evans-Pritchard (1940: 28) says they get 
enough meat from their herds so that they have little need to hunt. One never 
sees fat men. When a man gorges himself he is ridiculed and sometimes told 
that his downfall is assured, since he will be unused to deprivation and the 
first to die when food becomes scarce. Actually, most Pakot must live on a 
low calorie diet part of each year, as their gaunt appearance testifies, and they 
could not survive such periods if they were used to too much food. 

This dietary attitude correlates with the taboo on mixing milk and un- 
skinned meat, which has the effect of conserving food. The prohibition is not 
absolute; milk and meat are eaten together in the initiation ceremony, but this 
is exceptional. There is an atmosphere of celebration at the initiation feast and 
extravagances are allowed. In fact, the feast is only held when food supplies 
are large enough to allow such extravagance. In other instances this mixing is 
not allowed, and Pakot say that if it is done the cows will dry up. What this 
statement means otherwise is not clear, but it can be interpreted to mean that 
if supplies are not distributed wisely, milk will be taken away. When govern- 
ment officials ask Pakot why they will not grow tomatoes and other foods 
which they have been offered, they give the same reason— if they do, the cows 
will dry up. Pakot seem to feel that the creator established life as it is, that it 
is the best sort of life, and that he intended they should conform to traditiona 
patterns if they want it to remain good. They say, ‘“‘God gave us three things 
cattle, sheep, and goats; if we add to these with chickens and other foreig! 
foods, he will take one away.’”’ They grow some maize today, which they think 
of as analogous to sorghum, but otherwise they have had little to do with 
new crops or animals. Thus, they seem to think of the separation of milk and 
meat, which are principal foods, as part of the order of things to insure goo¢ 
fortune. Meat and milk are essential to the diet, but they should be eaten 
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only singly with mush; otherwise there is extravagance which will bring retri- 
bution. 

This taboo can also be interpreted to mean that the milk and meat have 
sacred qualities such that contamination by mixing them will cause ritual 
imbalance. This is Huntingford’s interpretation of the same taboo among the 
Nandi (1950:41). Pakot say only that the cows will dry up, but the interpreta- 
tion could still apply for the taboo includes only ritual meat. However, it seems 
that even nonritual meat is seldom taken with milk, and whatever the ritual 
interpretation, the taboo aids in food conservation. 


THE SUBSISTENCE USE OF CATTLE IN OTHER PARTS OF EAST AFRICA 


In recent years, data from widely separated areas of East Africa indicate 
that the high subsistence valuation of cattle among the Pakot is not unique. 
In few cases is the question of subsistence dealt with directly, but the occa- 
sional direct observations on and allusions to the problem are revealing. 

Sheddick, in writing of the Sotho of South Africa, says: ‘Their attitude 
toward their stock may appear to be irrational and uneconomic by European 
way of thinking, but their evaluation of cattle is for the most part based on 
practical considerations”’ (1953:21). He argues that Sotho freely sell stock to 
traveling meat vendors when they need money, and are reluctant to kill stock 
mainly because they are not plentiful. The Sotho, he says, cannot be considered 
a part of the cattle-complex culture area because of this practical attitude 
toward cattle. It is clear that Sheddick feels the economic use of stock is a very 
important part of Sotho life. 

Goodfellow, in discussing the economic systems of South and Southeast 
African peoples, makes it clear that cattle are utilized for subsistence, even 
though motives for killing them are seldom simple: “‘It is clear, for example, 
that at least until recent times, it was the custom among the cattle-owning 
Bantu to kill numbers of cattle at that period in the year when their flesh was 
most needed as food, and particularly when the people needed that extra 
stimulation which could be derived from the consumption of flesh’’ (1939:68- 
69). He notes that animals killed for sacrifice were eaten, and that the desires 
for meat and for supernatural help combined to encourage slaughter (ibid: 69). 
Other than desire for meat, the motives that led to slaughter were not always 
of ritual or subsistence origin. It is pointed out that women, who did not value 
cattle highly because they were allowed to have little to do with them, needed 
new clothing at certain times of the year and would often urge their husbands 
to slaughter animals for the hides (ibid: 69). 

Of the Ndebele of Southern Rhodesia, Hughes and van Velsen say, ‘‘One’s 
own cattle are only occasionally a source of meat, as few people nowadays 
possess sufficiently large herds to allow them to kill a beast for food when the 
whim takes them. Beasts killed for ritual purposes may be consumed as food, 
but when a beast is killed in any other way, the greater part of the meat is 
usually sold”’ (1955:58). This suggests that some ritual animals are not eaten, 
but otherwise shows the economic value of cattle as food and as mediums of 
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exchange. Furthermore, the situation described is contemporary, and it is 
implied that in former times cattle were much more freely utilized for food. 

In Northern Rhodesia we find the situation described by Colson among 
the Tonga (1951), where cattle are widely used to secure rights in people. 
In discussing this institution of cattle dispersal, Colson argues that it is ‘““more 
important” than ritual uses of stock (1955:77). Although Colson does not 
seem to emphasize it, we might add that these relationships also provide people 
with a kind of security which has subsistence aspects. The particular form of 
cattle dispersal noted here differs from that of the Pakot, but the two systems 
have many functions in common. 

There are few data available north of the Tonga until we get to Uganda 
and Kenya. For the Ankole of Uganda, Oberg has noted that the herd of the 
Mugabe, or king, like those of all the Hima aristocracy, was made up of 
cattle ‘“‘which were set aside for the ancestral and emandwa spirits and others 
which served purely economic purposes” (1950:144). Wagner (1950: 208) 
tells of an occasion for feasting among the Bantu of Kavirondo in which an 
“ox of splitting’ is consumed. This type of feast seems comparable to the 
Pakot kerket.' Huntingford, discussing the Masai, says that they eat their 
cattle in large numbers, and implies that this is done solely to satisfy hunger 
(1953:107). In his discussions of the Nandi, however, he suggests that meat 
consumption is unimportant (Huntingford 1950; 1953: 20, 107). Like Sheddick, 
Gulliver (1951:16) questions the cattle-complex, but for a different reason: 
his studies of the Turkana and Jie have impressed him with the fact that al! 
stock are economically important. He notes that herds are carefully mani- 
pulated to obtain meat, invest in social relationships, and the like (1955:41 
42, 60, 131). In his discussion of the Jie, Gulliver indicates the importance of 
beef in the diet, though he emphasizes that ritual consumption of meat is 
limited to initiated males (1955:131; 1953:158). This seems to conflict with 
Pakot usage, since little of the ritual meat is held back from others, even 
though the initiated men get most of it. In general, Gulliver’s accounts of the 
Turkana and Jie seem very similar to the Pakot situation, but the Turkana 
are next-door neighbors to the Pakot and the source of many Pakot customs. 

The final example in this review is that of the Nuer. Evans-Pritchard has 
consistently emphasized the subsistence importance of cattle, and says ‘‘the 
end of every beast is, in fact, the pot, so that they obtain sufficient meat to 
satisfy their craving and have no pressing need to hunt wild animals. ... 
Except when epidemics are rife the usual occasions of eating meat are ritual 
and it is the festal character of the rites which gives them much of their 
significance in the life of the people’’ (1940: 26-28). The import is that the rit- 
ual significance of rites is in competition with the consumption of beef, a fact 
which Evans-Pritchard underscores elsewhere (1953:192). This attitude is 
directly comparable to that of the Pakot. However, Evans-Pritchard’s position 
in this matter is somewhat obscured by his insistence on the fact that Nuer 
feel cattle are to be reserved for sacrifice, and that to slaughter animals solely 
for consumption could bring punishment to the killers of the animals (1953: 
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193). Whatever the intent, this seems to be another situation in which cattle 
consumption is necessary for subsistence, though it often occurs in the setting 
of a ritual. 

CONCLUSION 


The purpose of this paper has been to show that cattle are more fully ex- 
ploited for subsistence than has generally been acknowledged, both among 
Pakot and in East Africa in general. In addition to the subsistence value of 
milk, our examination of exchange and consumption utilization has shown that 
both overtly and to some degree covertly (i.e., in rituals), cattle are essential 
to subsistence. The fact that cattle are valued for other than subsistence 
reasons, and that this valuation is associated with a variety of nonsubsistence 
uses, does not exclude their use to support life. 

Some points deserve further examination. First, it should not be assumed 
that other considerations than subsistence never interfere with the economic 
exploitation of cattle. There is commonly an attempt to serve dual ends 
without sacrifice of either, but this is not entirely possible. Instances where 
meat (or even milk and grain) is wasted because of the need to satisfy nonsub- 
sistence needs can be found in any of these cultures. One example of this was 
noted among the Pakot. A man who suspected a vulture that was frequenting 
his locale of being possessed of an evil spirit, threw a goat to it in the hope that 
it would be satisfied and go away. Evans-Pritchard states that the Nuer some- 
times leave sacrificial animals to rot (1954:26), and Hughes and van Velsen, 
in the passage quoted above, suggest that sometimes the Ndebele do not eat 
sacrificial animals. The rhythm of consumption among Pakot resembles to 
some extent that found by Fortes among the Tallensi (1936: 260-1). Resources 
are exploited most fully when they are least needed to provide energy to cul- 
tivate the crops for the next season’s needs; during the growing season, food 
consumption is greatly lowered and people commonly eat only about one 
meal a day. The pattern is not identical with that of the Tallensi, since there 
is a continued consumption of beef or even an increase in slaughter during this 
time, but the resemblance illustrates the fact that subsistence considerations 
may be outweighed by others. Looked at one way, what we have said implies a 
certain “inefficiency” in the use of life-supporting goods. This does not mean 
to convey any criticism of Pakot standards, but rather to contrast what ac- 
tually happens with what might logically be considered the most efficient use 
of goods. But there is no inefficiency in terms of the society’s continued exist- 
ence. The people have managed to survive under this system, and their con- 
sumption, irregular though it is, insures survival except in those drought and 
disease-ridden years when they are caught off guard. Even then, it might be 
argued, pastoralism is a rewarding way of life, for there is always a reservoir 
of cattle to be drawn on for food in extreme emergencies where a totally agricul- 
tural people might find themselves destitute. 

“Waste” of goods does occur, an intentional waste which may be contrasted 
with the unintentional waste which occurs when disease kills large numbers of 
animals. But the waste is not a result of refusal to exploit cattle. In the one 
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case, where cattle are used ritually and not consumed, the number not utilized 
is small; in the other case, having to do with the rhythm of consumption, the 
waste results from a movement toward higher standards of consumption dur- 
ing the time of the year when food supplies are most complete, and it is directed 
equally at all subsistence goods. 

A second point is that the Pakot pattern seems general in East Africa only 
in the sense that cattle are considered legitimate subsistence resources in 
exchange and consumption. Variation in basic factors in other areas leads to a 
different working out of subsistence use. People who have greater resources 
than Pakot seem to be more extravagant in disposal. The point is illustrated by 
instances of enormous slaughter at burial ceremonies in some areas (Herskovits 
1926:506). Pakot cannot afford this, and mass butchering does not occur ex- 
cept perhaps in the sapana, where more than one steer is occasionally offered 
in a single feast. Conversely, there are some regions in East Africa where the 
numbers of cattle are so small that they are insignificant in the subsistence 
economy, even when the cattle-complex is present. Middleton (1953:20) re- 
marks that the consumption of milk is small among the Kikuyu who have few 
cattle. Similarly, McCulloch (1952:13) notes that the herds of the Ovimbundu 
of Angola are exceedingly small and cows are not even milked. 

Finally, we must stress the point that this paper is not an attempt to estab- 
lish a simplistic kind of subsistence determinism among Pakot. It is not 
argued that the desire for the best kind of subsistence support is so over- 
whelming that everything else must conform to it. It is possible that some 
Pakot could derive a better living, in terms of subsistence, by following 
another road than pastoralism. But they have made this choice historically, 
and defend it fiercely. Many of them despise agriculture, even though they 
have to engage in it, and others are indifferent to it. Most Pakot maintain 
the superiority of herding as a way of life. This, of course, is a manifestation 
of the cattle-complex; if subsistence were the only consideration, some would 
turn to other pursuits. What we maintain is merely that given pastoralism and 
the cattle-complex, the available potential resources are very extensively 
exploited; cattle are not excluded from this exploitation, but are used in 
conjunction with their nonsubsistence uses. An ingenious balance is main- 
tained between the various needs, a balance which seems to make possible an 
almost complete subsistence exploitation of cattle. 

Despite the objections of Gulliver and Sheddick, the cattle-complex is 
present in East Africa. It is exemplified in the affection for and identification 
with cattle, the feeling that they are the best source of help from the super- 
natural, and the belief that only cattle have esthetic qualities. But the cattle- 
complex, as defined here, does not preclude using cattle to support life, as 
many have assumed. It is hoped that this paper will be a contribution to the 
understanding of East African cultures insofar as it clarifies this point of 
frequent misunderstanding and opens it to further direct examination. 
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NOTES 


‘ This paper represents a revision and condensation of material presented in the writer’s 
doctoral dissertation (1953), which contains a much fuller account of Pakot culture. Study of the 
Pakot was carried out during 1951-52, mainly in the Ortum area of West Suk District, Kenya, 
and was made possible through grants under the Fulbright Act, and from the Social Science Re- 
search Council and the Program of African Studies of Northwestern University. Thanks are due 
M. J. Herskovits, A. P. Merriam, R. A. Lystad, and C. W. Rowe for their valuable comments and 
criticisms of this paper in the various stages of its preparation. This does not indicate their en- 
dorsement of it; responsibility for its content rests with the author alone. 

? Pakot is the plural form of the name these people apply to themselves. Suk is a word of 
foreign origin and generally unknown to them. To avoid unnecessary complexity, the plural will 
be used throughout the paper, whether the context calls for it or for the singular (Pachon). 

* The size of herds is reckoned in terms of adult men, because the only reliable population 
figures pertain to them. Actually, they are the controllers of the herds even though they are tech- 
nically not the owners of all stock. 

‘ This examination was carried out by Dr. W. H. G. Patton in April of 1945. His report is un- 
published, and is in the files of the government headquarters of West Suk at Kapenguria. 

° This conclusion is borne out in Gunter Wagner’s recently published The Bantu of North 
Kavirondo, Volume II: Economic Life, which supports the thesis of this paper in other important 
details, 
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More Puzzles on the Northwest Coast! 


JOYCE WIKE 
Washington University, St. Lowis 


‘The world is as sharp as a knife.” 
—Tlingit (Boas 1895:319) and Massett Haida (Swanton 1909:37) 


I. SWANTON AS WELL AS BOAS 


F iced wholesome atmosphere has recently been created for the re- 
evaluation of fundamental aspects of Northwest Coast ethnography and 
interpretation. Verne Ray (1956:169) has indicated that some of the limita- 
tions in Boas’ and Hunt’s description of the Kwakiutl should be dealt with 
more forthrightly and openly by critics who seem to avoid this matter in 
print. As a matter of fact, Ray might well agree that the reticence of these 
critics has contributed as much to the confused ethnographic situation in this 
culture area as have any original distortions or omissions. 

With this possibility in mind, it seems essential to point out that a com- 
parable situation exists with respect to Swanton’s study of the Haida and the 
Tlingit. According to at least one distinguished expert, errors of some dimen- 
sion occur in Swanton’s descriptions. Perhaps these errors have been considered 
at length in the “cocktail room discussions” (ibid.) of the Northwest Coast 
specialists. In print, however, they have been handled with such delicacy as 
to leave the Northwest Coast beginner in a quandary regarding the exact 
status of Swanton’s findings. If this silence was observed out of respect for the 
magnitude of Swanton’s contributions in this area, it need not continue. Ray 
seems to imply that our field is now mature enough to handle revisions in the 
healthy arena of open controversy. Let us hope that we are now able to dis- 
pense with mistaken notions of the role of the scholar and gentleman when we 
find that such ideas impede the progress of our science on the most funda- 
mental level of substance, or rather of substantiation. 

This essay is aimed at supporting Ray’s suggestion that specialists be less 
reticent in their criticism by demonstrating some of the consequences of 
ambiguity. I will confine myself largely to a consideration of a relatively minor 
problem: the nature of Haida-Tlingit village organization. I do not purport 
to solve any problems which are raised nor to evaluate Swanton’s work. If, 
as will be shown, confusion and controversy exist concerning this relatively 
simple question, then the reader will more readily appreciate the nature of the 
confusion which surrounds the total field of Northwest Coast ethnography. I 
also have the aim of placing this modest question in the larger context of the 
developing body of method and theory in general anthropology. Therefore, 
before and after turning to a consideration of Swanton, it is necessary to com- 
ment briefly on Boas’ methods and the nature of his contribution in his North- 
west Coast research, particularly in his Kwakiutl ethnography, and the results 
of his influence upon Swanton. 
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First of all, it must be recognized that Boas’ selection of the Kwakiut! 
for study was not haphazard. He did have serious methodological considera- 
tions in mind in 1908 when he wrote: 


During the years from 1886 to 1892, the information that was accumulating seemed 
to show that under the present conditions the Kwakiutl and the Nootka offered the 
most promising fields of research [on Vancouver Island] partly because they were less 
affected by the whites than the other tribes, partly because they exhibited peculiar 
transitional stages, in which newly acquired customs had assumed novel significance,- 


are characteristic of the cultural development of comparatively primitive tribes 
(Boas 1909:308). 


This statement indicates an awareness of history or process (cf. Kroeber 1935), 
in the sense that the society studied was in flux and had been for some twenty- 
three generations (cf. Codere 1950). 

Furthermore, the condition of Kwakiutl ethnography, ‘“‘extremely difficult 
to use and even to understand” (Anon. in Kroeber 1935:543), should not be 
passed over as some consequence of Boas’ personal incapacity to synthesize 
(cf. Kroeber 1935, 1956) which presumably affects even the small details of 
his ethnographic recording. These effects were Jess marked in Boas’ first 
ethnographic research, his Central Eskimo study, which apparently was com- 
pleted before his training, background, and personality were so rigidly set. 
The aforementioned anonymous British anthropologist could understand 
this monograph without any difficulty. As this contrast suggests, some of the 
“difficulty” presented by Kwakiutl ethnography is actually the consequence 
of thoughtful planning on Boas’ part. In particular, it is a result of Boas’ 
emphasis upon the scientific importance of ethnographic recording from the 
viewpoint of the people being studied, and the meticulous presentation of the 
complete record. 

If all of the implications of this aim are grasped, some of these complaints 
about Kwakiutl ethnography (see also Ray 1956:169) are placed in much the 
same light as the objections of an English-speaking person to other languages 
on the basis that they are hard to understand or to use. For Boas was trying to 
achieve a certain type of scientific record; in specific reference to his Van- 
couver Island research, he said: 


It seemed to me well to make the leading point of view of my discussion, on the 
one hand an investigation of the historical relations of the tribes to their neighbors, 
on the other hand a presentation of the culture as it appears to the Indian himself 
For this reason I have spared no trouble to collect descriptions of customs and beliefs 
in the language of the Indians, because in these the points that seem important to 
him are emphasized, and the almost unavoidable distortion contained in the descrip- 
tions given by the casual visitor and student is eliminated (Boas 1909:309). 


This approach, which was reiterated by Boas, represents a systematic attempt 
to objectify our basic data. As an ethnographic aim it could be phrased: if 
there must be bias in our reporting, let us insure that it is the bias of the people 


a condition favorable to the study of the psychological and historical processes which 
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and not of the ethnographer. Thus when Ray (1955:139-40; 1956:167 ff.) 
suggests that there may be a class bias in the Kwakiutl descriptions, he refers 
to the viewpoint of the Kwakiutl chief, not to that of Boas. 

It is this fundamental principle of Boas’ which has been most neglected or 
misunderstood in recent American ethnographic research. This neglect has the 
result that while the ethnographer controls his material more thoroughly, he 
is rather more frequently found to be ethnocentric. The possibility of this 
ethnocentrism is generally overlooked, since we phrase our departure from 
Boas in these terms: recording some matters in such depth or richness of detail 
as in the example of the Kwakiutl is inconsistent with an attempt to treat all 
aspects of a culture adequately. In other words, the Boasian goal of simul- 
taneously recording a people’s viewpoint as part of their way of life, of record- 
ing in their own words with their own emphasis, is incompatible with thor- 
oughness in terms of an adequate survey or sampling of ethnographic detail. 
And this is our ideal today at our soundest: the ethnographer should encom- 
pass all aspects of a culture evenly in his research. In the field he can do no bet- 
ter than to cling to a copy of Noles and Queries or the Cross-Cultural Survey 
inventory to insure that no category of existence or artifact escapes his con- 
trolled attention. After making sure that the informants do not run off with 
the ethnography, he then has the responsibility of presenting this material in 
the form of a concise, well-organized, and well-digested monograph. 

Certainly no such study exists for the Kwakiutl, nor did Swanton present 
his Haida and Tlingit researches in this finished form (cf. Gunther in Krause 
1956:iii). Yet we must realize that while we employ more caution in our field 
study to insure that the shambles of the past are avoided, some of the ethnog- 
rapher’s responsibility to organize his information and to communicate 
clearly seems to have been transferred to the very nature of what he com- 
municates. Do we not feel that it is the ethnographer’s fault if the society he 
describes does not seem workable—on paper? We may rather unfairly apply 
this recent criterion that the data should make good sense when we criticize 
Boas’ and Hunt’s descriptions or Boas’ interpretations of those aspects of 
Kwakiutl life which were recorded by direct observation: potlatching and the 
winter dance (Boas 1897:315; 1909: 308-09 and elsewhere). If the return on 
potlatch gifts or loans seemed preposterously high—there it was, in the old- 
fashioned view. Dawson had pointed out some years before that, 


The rules governing the potlatch and its attendant ceremonies have grown to be so 
complicated that even those persons most familiar with the natives can scarcely follow 
it in all its details, and it is sometimes difficult for the natives themselves to decide 
certain points, leaving openings for roguery and sharp practice with the more un- 
scrupulous (Dawson 1888:17). 


As for the winter dance, Boas felt moved to explain: 


The enormous complexity and confusion in the arrangement of the winter ceremonial 
at Fort Rupert seems to have arisen through a confusion between the family cere- 
monials of the Bella Belia and the winter ceremonial (Boas 1924 in 1940:331). 
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If the dominant character of research on the Northwest Coast at the turn 
of the century is thus compared with that of more recent times, it becomes 
apparent that differing traditions tend to represent different periods of time. 
In effect, therefore, this paper is carrying forward Lowie’s suggestion (1956: 
163) that Boas’ ethnographic contribution be compared with that of his pred- 
ecessors and contemporaries. We hope to contrast Boas’ ideas concerning the 
methods and aims of ethnography, and their expression in Swanton’s research, 
with other emphases prevailing in and perhaps guiding the direction of 
research in current American anthropology. Swanton’s main critic and some 
other recent writers seem to exemplify this later approach. 

Even more than Boas, Swanton can be relied upon to represent the older 
tradition of the ethnographer at his most frankly fallible, imperfect, and even 
blundering. There is no example quite so extreme as Swanton’s troubles with 
his Caddo informant, White Bread (1942:164 ff.), incorrectly called White 
Bead (in Swanton 1931), whose precise tribal affiliation was unknown and who 
described clans in which “it goes without saying marriages took place also 
within clans” (1942:165). Yet Swanton does cryptically cite ‘‘several old 
people” as informants (1909: 291, 292, 293) in a census survey which other- 
wise carefully lists individual informants by name. In Swanton’s records one 
can always find inconsistencies, mysteries, and bizarre trains of thought which 
defy clarification. However, some of the confusion in Swanton’s terminology 
in the present example may represent an incomplete transition from the 
Boasian aim of recording the people’s phrasing to a more acceptable reword- 
ing in technical parlance. 

On the other hand, Murdock, who is Swanton’s critic in our example, seems 
representative of our more recent trend. Here there is complete fulfillment of 
the ethnographer’s responsibility for clarity and organization; in this case, the 
ethnographer functions almost completely as ethnologist or sociologist. In 
addition, Murdock’s concept of the avuncu-clan (1949:66 ff.) as applied to 
the Haida and Tlingit departs from Swanton not only with respect to some 
factual considerations, but it is also far removed from Boas’ emphasis upon 
recording the people’s viewpoint, since its relation to the linguistic usage of! 
these people is not clear. As a matter of fact, Murdock has moved slightly to- 
ward a position which could thus be stated in its extreme form: since the evi- 
dence as presented by Swanton and Boas is so confusing, let us clarify matters 
by doing away with this type of data altogether. In the case of Murdock, we 
are never troubled by an inconsistent treatment of informants; all the names 
of the informants have disappeared, even the contours of “‘several old people.” 
We enter with him into a bright, clear, ‘‘easy” world where the scientist has 
everything under control. This is the world of really modern, up-to-date 
ethnology. It is a world where there are no unsolved problems, no untidy 
results. It is a world never inhabited by ethnographers who sometimes cannot 
decipher their own field notes. 
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II. SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF HAIDA AND TLINGIT VILLAGES 


Our question is simple: from the standpoint of clan affiliation, who occupied 
Haida and Tlingit villages? 

The possibility that Swanton’s accounts were not dependable in this 
respect was first introduced by Murdock (1949) in his general survey and anal- 
ysis of social organization. In discussing kin groups based upon residence and 
descent (ibid.: 66 ff.), Murdock described Haida and Tlingit villages as con- 
sisting of the localized unit of a single clan (ibid.: 72 ff.). This type of village he 
characterized as a ‘‘clan community,” in specific contrast to a “clan barrio” 
type of organization where the “‘community consists of a cluster of segregated 
clans.”” He asserted that only “clan communities” are found among these 
people (ibid.: 74). 

It is this very clarity which produces a dilemma for the Northwest Coast 
specialist, who must surely know or vaguely remember that a description of 
the Haida or Tlingit village as always constituted of one clan is not presented 
elsewhere in the literature. For purposes of limiting our discussion, however, 
only the specific sources cited by Murdock will be considered at this moment. 
These sources either do not refer to this matter except by implication—that 
is, by implication they seem to contradict his description (Murdock 1934a; 
Oberg 1934)—or else they contradict it flatly (Murdock 1934b:236, 237; 
Swanton 1908:405-07). 

Since Murdock’s most casual statement concerning Haida custom possesses 
authority by virtue of his research among these people, it is necessary to con- 
sider the nature of the specific evidence presented by Swanton in these various 
descriptions. Unfortunately, this does not consist of generalizations about 
Haida and Tlingit practice in which the veracity of a single phrase is called 
into issue. Swanton presents a census of the ‘‘seventeen principal Haida 
towns,” listing individual houses by house name, location in village, owner’s 
name, clan, and moiety affiliation (1909: 282-95). These towns range in size 
from one containing thirty-three houses affiliated with ten clans to a smaller 
village of seven houses representing five clans. Both moieties are represented 
in fifteen of the towns. Two towns are single-clan communities. 

It is easy to understand Murdock’s hesitancy if he has uncovered evidence 
contradicting Swanton. Testimony could not be presented even on such a 
minor point of fact without calling into question the reliability of Swanton’s 
sources of information and his ethnographic method in general. Furthermore, 
the quality of Swanton’s scholarship is involved, since he uncritically compares 
his census with a similar list obtained by Dawson (1880). 

In the case of the Tlingit, Murdock’s departure from Swanton is not as 
overwhelming, since Swanton described the clan structure of only one winter 
village in detail. This village, Sitka, contained at least seven independent 
clans representing two phratries (1908:405-07). Although the actual revision 
is less sweeping than in the Haida example, there is the additional problem 
that the incorrect material was already recorded in the Cross-Cultural Survey 
(Human Relations Area File) at the time Murdock completed his study of 
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social structure (1949 bibliography). Perhaps the correct data have been in- 
serted by now on the basis of Murdock’s own findings from the southern 
Tlingit of Prince of Wales Island, which is the source of the revision according 
to his comment on de Laguna’s discussion of the northern Tlingit (de Laguna 
1952:3, footnote). Elsewhere, Murdock (1936:20) mentioned obtaining in- 
formation about the Tlingit from one informant; this concerned the central 
Tlingit near Sitka. Naturally, these disclosures of Tlingit field research of 
such wide range tend to give Murdock’s interpretations greater authority and 
to underline the significance and gravity of his disagreement with Swanton. 

To summarize: subsequent field research has modified at least some of 
Swanton’s findings concerning the Haida and the Tlingit. The question of 
village occupancy was taken as an example. However, Murdock has lacked 
candor with respect to the source, extent, and character of Swanton’s mistakes. 
It was suggested earlier that this reticence was motivated by gallantry. Such 
an hypothesis is supported by Murdock’s progressively gentler treatment of a 
related matter upon which Swanton is more openly challenged. This has to 
do with demonstrating that wives are strongly incorporated into their hus- 
band’s residence group, forming a closely-knit social unit that Murdock 
(1949:66 ff.) designates by the term ‘‘clan’”—in this case, ‘‘avuncu-clan.” 
Its solidarity should be conclusively demonstrated if wives are loyal to clan, 
that is to husbands, in the event of war between the sibs of the husband and 
wife. 

In 1934, before he made this terminological distinction, Murdock said: 
Swanton makes one of his rare misstatements when he says: **Even husbands and wives 
did not hesitate to betray each other to death in the interests of their own families.” 
Actually, they both do their best to settle a dispute which arises between their respec- 
tive clans. If a decision becomes necessary, a wife will cleave to her husband against 
her own clansmen. In one case a wife threatened to humiliate her clan by giving herself 
to her husband as a slave unless an amicable settlement was arranged with her clan... 
(1943a:371-72) 


Whereas, in 1949, in a footnote: 


The common confusion between sib and clan led Swanton to make one of his rare mis- 
statements of fact in regard to this point, for he states that in such cases women support 
their sibmates against their husbands (1949:73). 


Not only is Swanton’s error reduced to a footnote in the more recent pub- 
lication, but the rather serious charge of confusion is modified under close 
scrutiny. At any rate, Murdock could not possibly mean that Swanton was 
“confused” about a usage not in existence forty years before. It is true that 
Swanton’s terms for Haida social units can be troublesome since he employs 
“clan” for moiety, and ‘“‘family” for the ancient towns or former local groups 
now generally designated as clans or, more recently by Murdock, as matri-sibs. 

Since the traditional association of a clan or matri-sib with a particular 
locality is well-known, the possibility has to be considered that the single-clan 
community is a reconstruction of hypothetical antiquity. This idea would not 
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be supported in the material to which Murdock refers. The nature of this 
reference to Swanton would indicate the period normally covered by the 
Americanist ethnographer: the functioning society as remembered by still- 
living participants. This period is also suggested by the fact that the existence 
of the avuncu-clan has to be inferred from behavior and attitudes that would 
be difficult to recover from oral history. At any rate one would not expect the 
attitude of wives to be projected into remote prehistory in a study emphasiz- 
ing that, ‘‘To have complicated the synchronic analysis with diachronic con- 
siderations would have resuited only in confusing the lay reader’’ (Murdock 
1949:74). This is not to claim that such emotional sets in relation to social 
structure can never be projected into the past; for one would be more tempted 
to do so with de Laguna’s very different evaluation of the northern Tlingit 
where, ‘‘A wife is proverbially unreliable, and may betray either her brother 
or her husband” (1952:9). 


III. SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PROBLEM 


We should be ready to turn to the second question: why does any of this 
matter? What difference does it make whether Haida and Tlingit villages con- 
tained one or sixty clans? If it has not been adequately demonstrated that the 
simplest matter can be controversial on the Northwest Coast even when 
Kwakiutl are not involved, it should be mentioned that Drucker (1955: 110- 
113) has now presented a description of the Haida and the Tlingit village as 
consisting of one clan or, at most, one clan and closely related subclans. He 
supports Murdock in this regard, although he departs in emphasizing that the 
Haida do not possess clans or matri-sibs but lineages and sublineages, thus 
returning to Swanton’s “‘families.’’ Murdock himself has recently enlarged the 
number of specialists whom he contradicts, since he speaks of the Northwest 
Coast ‘where local communities ... are regularly exogamous” (1955:365). 

The question of village social organization is an important consideration 
to the student of the Northwest Coast. The nature of the face-to-face com- 
munity or winter village both reflects and determines the complex manner in 
which kin, locality, and class affiliations channel interpersonal relations (de 
Laguna 1952:1-3). This interrelation is not always clear on the Northwest 
Coast, as indicated by Ray’s comments concerning the possibility of a class 
bias in the Kwakiutl descriptions. 

In a description of the Tlingit village complementary to de Laguna’s 
findings, Oberg (1937) seems to agree with Murdock that spouses are incor- 
porated into a closely knit group in the Tlingit town. In contrast to Murdock’s 
delineation, however, this group does not constitute the whole free village 
population. Oberg delineates a “‘clan barrio’”’ community in which the clans 
take care of the street in their sections. According to his analysis, a dual divi- 
sion of the clans would be encouraged, for in describing three social classes 
among the Tlingit—noble, commoner, and slave—he states: 


These class lines run across clan and phratry and form a unit probably stronger 
than the clan itself, for the amyeti [nobility] in each village at least formed a kin group. 
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... the anyeti in every village consists of the upper end of the two phratries, made up 
of the paired leading houses, in the two highest clans. A member of the amyeti often ig- 
nores a clansman of low rank and does not speak of him as a brother, but as a man of 
such and such a house (1937; see also 1934:146). 


Thus the aristocracy of a Tlingit village consists of two matched houses or 
families, exchanging property and personnel in marriage. The “royal marriage’’ 
(de Laguna 1952:6) with father’s own sister’s daughter who is also mother’s 
own brother’s daughter could have the result that the two highest ranking 
chiefs, the only recognized “town chiefs,” are actually father and son, repre- 
senting the highest ranking houses of opposing phratries (Oberg 1937). The 
“pairing” could also mean that when a boy goes to live with his mother’s 
family in late childhood, he lives in the house of his paternal grandfather 
which, ideally, he later inherits (Oberg 1937). 

It seems likely that some of the “clan” esprit detected by Murdock may 
prove to have a class complexion. In the Chilkat Tlingit village of Klukwan 
(Oberg 1937), there was another sort of ‘‘pairing” in which these two strongest 
clans had matching weaker clans at whose territorial expense they expanded. 
Clearly, the very nature and function of the class structure in the village, the 
types of village solidarity and friction, would contrast markedly in a single- 
clan community. It is for this reason that we are deeply concerned with a 
clarification of Murdock’s deviation from Swanton. 

According to Swanton’s descriptions of the Haida, and to those of Murdock 
prior to 1949, a dual division of the community seems to have been fairly 
common, without, however, all of these implications with respect to village 
social structure and the chieftainship. One of Murdock’s accounts (1936) is of 
particular interest to us since it provides an important clue to the possible 
origin of his later description of the Haida village as coextensive with one 
clan. After describing potlatches as if both moieties normally lived in a town 
(ibid.: 8 ff.) he states that he considers the multiclan village to be “quite ex- 
ceptional’”’ in aboriginal times; it was produced by a reduction of villages 
subsequent to contact with Europeans (ibid.: 16). 

Unfortunately, in the absence of further details, this mention of village 
reduction does not resolve the status of Swanton’s ‘‘seventeen towns.” It is 
well known that these seventeen were reduced to three in more recent times. 
Furthermore, Swanton (in his Census) indicates that a reduction took place; 
one of these towns was reconstituted from two earlier villages which suffered 
depopulation (Swanton 1909: 287). Does Murdock intend to reach beyond this 
period? Moreover, Swanton’s general statement does not seem to concern the 
disruptive effects of epidemics, for he says: 

At the present time we find each town inhabited by several families, generally belong- 


ing to both clans. This does not seem to have been the original condition, but it would 
seem that in olden times each town was inhabited by one family only (Swanton 


1909 :66). 


From a methodological point of view, it is essential for Murdock to be 
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more explicit, since he may have developed improved techniques for giving 
oral traditions precise linear time dimension. This clarification would also 
be helpful outside of the context of our immediate problem, since one way 
of interpreting some of Murdock’s other departures would be that he is de- 
scribing a later situation, a period in which the old order of things had been 
drastically changed. This is suggested, for example, in the assertion that 90 
percent of the Haida adults were nobility (1936:19) and that the emphasis in 
Haida potlatching was to give one’s children rank (ibid.: 18). This was the 
motivation in the potlatching of Tlingit parvenus only (Oberg 1937), since 
these individuals were in no position to focus upon the glories of their familial 
past. 

The single-clan village appears to represent a more static and rudimentary 
socioeconomic situation, not in some hypothetical scheme of social development 
but within the actual boundaries of our reconstruction of Northwest Coast 
society on the basis of historical and traditional accounts. Although Murdock 
is aware of the factors that would cause subclans to split off from the parent 
group, he does not see these in any relation to the social pressures which would 
lead to an incorporation of clans into new village combinations. 

Reference to Murdock’s disagreement with Swanton as to the role of the 
“town chief” will bring out some of these incentives. The relative autonomy 
of clan chiefs is the principal indication cited by Murdock to demonstrate the 
recency of the multiclan village. He discovers no “town chief” among the 
Haida with the sole exception of Skidegate, where, he states, as a result of 
European influence the chief of the clan of the original village occupants 
acquired some authority over those who moved in later (1936:17). Swanton 
mentions this very clan as an example of a group which moved into another’s 
town and managed to supplant the original ruling family by expanding in size 
and wealth (1909: 68). In describing the status of “town chief,’’ Swanton again 
mentions that the “large places were usually inhabited by several families” 
(ibid.), and that both the “social prestige” and the “‘war power”’ of the “town 
chief’ were enhanced by the presence of other clans (ibid.). 

This chief does not seem to have possessed important political functions. 
The significance of the discordance lies in the fact that Swanton refers to in- 
stability in the matter of this inherited rank. Furthermore, Swanton’s mention 
of a factor like ‘‘war power” places us in a precontact society where the status 
of the various groups, households, and family heads is a reflection of the ac- 
tual size of these units in relation to the character of their holdings. In turn, 
these were fundamentally related, since it was difficult to hold superior re- 
source stations without adequate military strength. For one gets the impres- 
sion that the Northwest Coast was not a frontier for the people living there 
at the dawn of its recorded history. In most sectors the more accessible re- 
sources of importance or value seem already to have been owned or divided 
up to such an extent that it may have been impossible for one group to expand 
except at the expense of others. It is important to consider the ramifications of 
this situation, especially if we want to find one reason for the characteristic 
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tension and competitiveness of Northwest Coast society—some reason, that 
is, outside of the dark, stubborn, and discredited culture-and-personality soul 
of man. 

In other words, with all of the rivalries and the basic autonomy of house- 
hold, clan, and village, which resulted in fracturing of all kinds, there were also 
very real economic and military advantages to becoming and remaining larger 
in ways supplementary to inner growth: to establish a large community, to 
incorporate more people in one’s community, to become a big clan in a big 
town, even if these advantages were experienced only at certain times. It may 
even have been more advantageous to be a weak clan in a strong town than a 
weak clan in a weak town, in view of the character and scope of some types of 
predatory warfare and slave-raiding. This is suggested in Swanton’s statement 
that the various Tlingit clan divisions were ranked on the basis of “‘the size of 
the towns relative to trade routes” (1908:427). Oberg (1937) would further 
imply that these criteria of rank were interrelated, since he states that the 
Tlingit towns, not the individual clans, held the important trade routes. 

Village recombinations and relocations did not have to involve fundamental! 
shifts in the ownership of productive resources, although this was one possible 
motive. Efficient water transport made it possible to change winter village 
sites while still retaining and working traditionally owned stations at a rela- 
tively great distance. This possibility is one important clue to an understand- 
ing of the curious combination so characteristic of the Northwest Coast: on the 
one hand, the emphasis upon individualized holdings and the traditional! 
sanctions for them; on the other hand, a considerable degree of instability and 
shifting, of a rising and falling of individual and group fortunes to be discerned 
whenever we obtain rich documentation. Village social structure is such a clear 
reflection of this situation that our understanding of the dynamics of aboriginal 
society seem to be seriously limited by any picture of the Haida and Tlingit 
village as permanently consisting of a single clan. Above all, for insight into 
the development and nature of class structure in kin-oriented microcosms of 
this type, it is crucial to learn if towns like Klukwan did exist only in post- 
contact times, as Drucker (and Murdock?) would claim, and if so, why? 


IV. SOME PERTINENT ASPECTS OF THE POTLATCH 

In discussing the nature of the Haida and Tlingit village, the factor of 
social mobility has been introduced. In considering the situation of the 
Kwakiutl commoners this factor must be carefully evaluated, in addition to 
the practice of primogeniture as referred to by Lowie (1956:162). A certain 
amount of mobility existed throughout the northern and central Coast along 
the lines indicated for the Haida and Tlingit; individuals could advance within 
groups, and the groups themselves could move upward in the socioeconomic 
scale. It is very important to consider Kwakiutl anticipations and attitudes 
concerning the possibility of personal advancement in any discussion of 
Boas’ neglect of the status of the commoner. 

The character of social mobility has generally been placed within the 
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framework of the potlatch. Following Dawson (1888), it has been widely 
recognized that the late 19th century potlatch of the Kwakiutl involved many 
more people of relatively low status than in earlier times, when potlatches 
probably were initiated only by the chiefs. At the same time, since the financial 
implications of this new situation have not been stressed, the return on loans 
or potlatch gifts described for this late Kwakiutl potlatch seem to us im- 
practical. 

The potlatching of one Kwakiutl commoner at the turn of the century 
(Boas 1921:1113-17; also see Wike 1953) is significant in this context. The 
story of this man is also a fine documentation of the activity of commoners 
in the difficult field situation pointed out by Kroeber (1956), for it would be 
hard to talk to commoners about commoners in a world “where everyone is 
a chief’ (McIlwraith 1948), just as among the Haida of Murdock. 

This Kwakiutl commoner, Johnny Wanuk", shrewdly manipulated the 
many consequences of depopulation to extend his social and economic status. 
He took advantage of the obliteration of lineages and of heirs and the accom- 
panying breakdown in traditional controls, as well as nontraditional income 
from prostitution and informants’ fees. With the possible exception of the in- 
come from anthropology, not one iota of Wanuk"’s potlatching wealth came 
from his own productive or commercial efforts. Yet he was able to give the 
number of potlatches which would qualify an individual for high status in the 
past, a number which could then have been rarely given by anyone in a life- 
time. He was assuming titles not in his line of inheritance. He was ‘‘inheriting”’ 
the actual means to validate these titles from sources which would have been 
closed to him under normal conditions. 

It is undoubtedly true that individual mobility of this sort would exist in 
the past along less frenzied lines. The details of Wanuk"’s climb dramatize the 
nature of the mobility of the late 19th century. It occurs in a situation in which 
wealth was circulating more rapidly and in progressively fewer hands, due to a 
catastrophic decline in population. Naturally, the emergence of this parvenu, 
who used the high death rate for his climb, has none of the meaning possessed 
by old changes in the titles of individuals or shifts in the relative rank of 
titles. These reflected fundamental changes in the relative economic position 
and military strength of groups. Changes of this sort were accelerated after 
European contact due to the uneven paths of European trade opportunity 
and disease, which disturbed various “balances of power” in every direction. 
However, the case of Wanuk" is not an example of this type of contact effect, 
but of a more final and drastic separation of the potlatch from its older econom- 
ic base. 

Kwakiutl interest rates have to be interpreted with this separation in 
mind. They cannot be interpreted as reflecting the basic economy in any simple 
manner. Furthermore, we do not know how long the high return existed. Was 
this just a current rate? Before it continued long enough to become financially 
impractical, the potlatch became illegal. It was already increasingly under 
attack as heathen. Both of these disruptions provided the excuse for various 
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individuals to cease potlatching, again narrowing the circle of people involved 
and further divorcing the potlatch from its ancient economic significance. 

The economics of the high rate of return have been handled in Oberg’s 
(1937) analysis of the Tlingit economy of a comparable period. Oberg points 
out that the catastrophic decline in population would have the immediate 
consequence of rapidly increasing per capita wealth in the form of such 
durable currency as trade blankets. He also emphasizes that the depopulation 
was occurring at the very time that new access to this currency was being 
individualized so that “production” could be maintained by the survivors. 
This individualization was achieved both by emphasis upon an individualistic 
sector of the old economy and by various new economic opportunities such as 
wage labor and prostitution (see also Wike 1947; 1952a). 

Thus there seems to be some possibility of interpreting or placing histori- 
cally and spatially the sort of aberrancy one finds in the Kwakiutl potlatch. 
In addition, there should also be mentioned the problem presented by the 
exceptional nature of the fixed or set return on potlatch gifts (and loans). 
Elsewhere, the return on specific potlatch gifts seems customarily to have been 
decided by a complex of variables associated with the relative status of re- 
cipient and donor, and with the specific intention or purpose involved in the 
return. The decimation of population from epidemic disease and the concom- 
itant obliteration of the old economic basis of rank (cf. Wike 1952b; 1953 
would tend to nullify this or to make it almost unworkable. A stabilization 
and commercialization of return may have been one resolution of these new 
conditions. This formalization could have actually occurred in the period of 
less than a decade which separates Boas’ and Hunt’s observations from 
Dawson’s account, for it must be remembered that Dawson cited confusion in 
the potlatch ‘‘rules.” In contrast, he set the return on potlatch gifts as twofold 
or higher (1888: 18). 

An additional example of potlatching ‘‘aberrancy”’ will be cited, which has 
caused scarcely a ripple on the surface of Northwest Coast ethnology. This 
is the potlatch of the Haisla, a northern tribe whose language is related to that 
of the Kwakiutl. 


Among the Haisla if a chief is given, for example, one hundred blankets at a 
potlatch he will try to return to the giver at some future time perhaps one hundred and 
three or one hundred and five, being careful that none of the originals are returned. 
However, should he give only fifty in return nothing is said or thought about it. This 
is true both within the tribe and in inter-tribal giving (Olson 1940:173, quoted in part 
by Ray 1946:246). 


Is it not questionable to use the term “‘potlatch” in connection with such an 
attitude? This situation seems equivalent to having the Haisla resign from the 
Northwest Coast, if not from a large sector of North America, in view of the 
meaning of gifts and of generosity as the hallmark of aristocracy. The Haisla 
puzzle is further complicated when it is considered that Olson’s description is 
contradicted by Lopatin’s (1945) ethnographic research on the same people, 
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from roughly the same period, which in part utilizes identical sources of in- 
formation. As a matter of fact, the two monographs on the Haisla contradict 
each other rather consistently. 

In a review of Lopatin’s monograph, Ray (1946:245-46) resolved the 
problem of these serious contradictions in a logical fashion. He accepted Ol- 
son’s study as authoritative on the basis that Lopatin’s “total disregard of 
Olson’s work is apparently a confession of inability to defend his phrasings 
against Olson’s more objective, detailed and sharply drawn descriptions.” 
While this seems a reasonable solution—Lopatin “disregards” virtually every- 
one’s work—serious problems are created when some aspects of Olson’s de- 
scription are placed in the context of the culture of the Haisla’s close neighbors 
or of the Northwest Coast as a whole. A reconsideration of the Haisla pot- 
latch, and in fact of the social and cultural status of these northern Kwakiutl 
speakers, should therefore be part of any serious attempt to improve the sub- 
stantive basis of Northwest Coast ethnology. This reconsideration may be as 
vital as the further examination of the situation of the southern Kwakiutl, 


V. CONCLUSION 


This essay was presented in answer to a constructive request for a more 
open and thorough discussion of ethnological problems involving the scientific 
position of Boas’ Northwest Coast researches. One aspect of Swanton’s study 
of the Haida and Tlingit as it represents Boas’ influence has been examined. 
Aspects of the potlatch have been briefly discussed in partial answer to some 
criticisms of Boas’ ethnography of the Kwakiutl. 

In the presentation of these controversies, I hope it has been made clear 
that we are not confronted with questions involving personal predilections, 
but rather with the results of basic differences in scientific approach. In- 
dividuals have been focused upon only as they represent such trends. 

These basic differences can be elucidated in relation to three well-known 
emphases in the scientific approach of Boas and others: (1) the essential 
primacy of fact or reality over theory or hypothetical construct; (2) the com- 
plexity of cultural and social phenomena and the precise nature of that com- 
plexity: the complex interrelatedness of these phenomena; (3) an historical 
orientation. 


1. Essential primacy of fact 


Some anthropologists believe that while the scientific precedence of sub- 
stance over theory was valid in ‘Boas’ time,”’ this relation has been modified 
by the subsequent growth of the field. This paper has treated problems of 
Northwest Coast ethnology from the standpoint of those who believe instead 
that the primacy of fact over theory remains fundamental in our discipline. 
We note that all fields of scientific endeavor have advanced only by careful 
attention to those facts which do not fit into the prevailing systems of inter- 
pretation and classification. Furthermore, we share the belief of other social 
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scientists that the complexity of social phenomena is such that any theory 
or hypothesis can be proven by a selection of data. 

With regard to the primacy of fact, this discussion and the comments of 
Ray which precipitated it are in agreement. This agreement also embraces 
the notion that uncovering fact or reality is not an easy task in Northwest 
Coast ethnography. For this reason we were equally concerned with the defects 
in Northwest Coast ethnography and with the silence of other specialists on 
the subject. 

[ have tried to show that some of these presumed defects in Kwakiutl 
ethnography are a direct consequence of Boas’ explicit and rigorous attempt 
to establish reality in ethnographic research. In contrast, other specialists 
represent the position that if theory is sound, the facts will take care of them- 
selves. They believe that the proper level of discourse is the theoretical or 
general. As illustrated here, this approach can result both in a treatment of 
data that sometimes is not constructive, and in a disregard of the importance 
of separating ethnographic recording from interpretation. 


2. Complexity of social and cultural phenomena 


Some ramifications of the problem of Haida and Tlingit village organiza- 
tion have illustrated the nature of this complexity. The de Laguna and Oberg 
analyses of Tlingit social structure in relation to kinship underline the fact 
that the complex interrelatedness of these phenomena actually enhances the 
possibility of our reaching an ‘intelligent understanding” of them (Boas 1936 
in 1940:305) far beyond what could be accomplished if each fact were an 
isolate. 

In contrast, the criticisms of Kwakiutl ethnography are colored by an 
emphasis upon complexity as such without consideration for the interre- 
latedness of phenomena. From this view of complexity as a type of chaos, 
one is apt to magnify the scientific consequence of omissions in ethnographic 
recording. An ethnographic picture puzzle with many missing pieces can still 
be solved if the available parts possess versimilitude and richness of detail. 
I have tried to indicate that this solution is easier and more rewarding than 
the reconstruction of the jig-saw of a complete and well-rounded caricature. 
Furthermore, the same tendency to treat phenomena as discrete and isolated 
stands behind the unquestioning acceptance of a potlatch in which the return 
doesn't matter. 

Interpretations of the Haida by Swanton’s critic represent a third approach 
to complexity which minimizes its very existence. This simplification may be 
derived in part from one raison d’étre of anthropology which initially stresses 
the complexity of cultural and social phenomena. The student of society 
therefore turns to the consideration of primitive forms which are simpler and 
more stable by definition than the rapidly shifting maze of modern indus- 
trialized society. Somewhere along the interdisciplinary way this contrast is 
exaggerated, as in the present example. Here we are not confronted with 
Boas’ neglect of one economic class or group, but with a neglect of the very 
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existence and significance of this type of socioeconomic differentiation. 

In Northwest Coast ethnology any fact which does not fit into the out- 
lines of simple stasis or economic determinism can be spirited away as the 
product of European contact. Protected by this utilization of history, the view 
of over-all simplicity creates a serious barrier between these so-called simple 
societies and ourselves. Although we may learn from the study of primitive 
society, there is no place to apply this learning. Nor can we apply there what 
we know about ourselves. Therefore, it does not seem puzzling or inexact to 
us as scientists if we do find that only crude caricatures inhabit the other side 
of this fence. 


3. Historical orientation 


In discussing these problems it was necessary to refer to various periods of 
time, even though historical evidence was not cited. This omission was in- 
tended to show how an historical orientation is expressed in ethnography and 
its interpretation, even in the absence of historical research. Because of Boas’ 
idea of the primary and urgent responsibility of the anthropologist to preserve 
these perishable data, he rarely worked with the permanent records of docu- 
mentary history. Nor did Swanton function as an ethnohistorian on the North- 
west Coast. Nevertheless, the goal of understanding ‘‘not only how things are, 
but how they have come to be” (Boas 1920 in 1940: 284) is manifest in a con- 
stant awareness that the culture one is studying has a past development, 
both as a society and in its component elements. 

It is this orientation which is lacking in interpretations which divorce a 
static aboriginal past from a novel postcontact present (cf. Weltfish 1956:65). 
This dichotomy results in a lack of clarity with respect to the temporal position 
and significance of various situations. More fundamentally, it crudely struc- 
tures or prejudges our handling of very basic and complicated questions con- 
cerning the nature of cultural continuity and discontinuity. 

The separation of past and present also blinds us to an invaluable source 
of insight into the nature of the society we study: How is its nature expressed 
in movement over a long period of time? How do these people act and react 
in a variety of changing circumstances? If Boas’ and Swanton’s Northwest 
Coast studies are examined with these questions in mind, not only are specific 
ethnographic details illuminated, but one also gains a renewed and deepened 
respect for research of this character. 

In conclusion, my emphasis upon the merits of the early tradition of 
Northwest Coast research has been made in the light of the fact that we are 
still training students who will conduct ethnographic research. The significance 
and merit of Boas’ general scientific position seems to have been increasingly 
distorted of late. There is no doubt, of course, that Boas will be able to take 
care of himself in the pages of history. At the same time, members of my 
generation in anthropology have a special responsibility to speak up in order 
to check tendencies which otherwise could actually ‘hold up development of 


the discipline by a decade, two decades, or even three.’ 
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NOTES 
1 The confusion which still exists in this paper, exists in spite of endless and skillful effort 
on the part of Preston Holder and Gloria Commoner. I also want to thank Martha Randle, Sandra 
Selden, Allan H. Smith, Nan Stoller, and Mildred H. Wike for assistance, as well as Gladys 
Puckett and Mary Johnson of the Spokane Public Library. 
? Not infrequently heard criticisms of Boas (Ray 1955:140); evaluation of Boas attributed 
to two senior anthropologists (Herskovits 1956:734). 
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Boas and Mason: Particularism versus Generalization! 
JOHN BUETTNER-JANUSCH 


University of Michigan 


N A recent article, Wax (1956) discussed the contributions of Boas to 

anthropological theory. He defended the thesis that Boas functioned pri- 
marily as a critic rather than as a creative scientist. Wax’s evaluation of Boas 
produced two major points: first, Boas’ dominant convictions were an im- 
portant force constricting creative research in cultural anthropology; and 
second, the most important aspect of his critical talent was in ‘‘exposing the 
generalization that was false to the phenomena” (Wax 1956:74). Further 
interest in Boas’ place in the history of anthropology has been stimulated by 
the exchange between A. L. Kroeber, R. H. Lowie, and V. F. Ray (1956: 151- 
170). In order to understand Boas’ contribution to science, we believe that his 
stand on the problem of generalization versus particularism, of universals 
and particulars, is basic. An exchange between Boas, Otis T. Mason, and 
Major J. Wesley Powell that appeared in Science in 1887 illuminates an impor- 
tant stage in the growth of anthropological thought about the relation of 
particulars to generalization. 

A few preliminary remarks are necessary in order to make clear why we 
have selected particular sections of the letters printed during this controversy. 
We are concerned with the history of the development of anthropological 
science, and not with the particular subjects over which Boas and Mason 
disagreed. The implications of the selected portions will help to clarify the 
reason that anthropology took a particular theoretical direction during the 
first quarter of the twentieth century. The particular circumstances surround- 
ing the correspondence are of interest, and we begin our account with a brief 
description of them. 

In a report of his program for organizing the museum exhibits for the 
United States National Museum, Mason (1886) discussed the problem oi 
similar inventions in widely separated areas. Mason stated that similarities 
may be the result of like causes producing like effects, as well as the result o! 
the migration of peoples or ideas, a generalization that now seems quite rea- 
sonable. He went on to discuss the manner in which ethnological specimens 
might be handled by museums, noting that a system similar to the taxonomic 
system of biology was useful. He believed that specimens could be made in- 
teresting and intelligible to the general public by regarding each class of 
artifacts as a product of a specific evolution from natural objects serving 
human wants to machines serving the same wants. He was using a conception 
of society and/or culture as an organism. It was not until the twentieth century 
was well into its first quarter that this concept, probably first popularized by 
Herbert Spencer, became unfashionable. 

In response to Mason’s article, Boas objected to Mason’s leading principles 
of ethnological research in the following words: 
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In his enumeration of causes of similar inventions, one is omitted, which overthrows 
the whole system: unlike causes produce like effects. . . . On the contrary, the develop- 
ment of similar ethnological phenomena from unlike causes is far more probable, and 
due to the intricacy of the acting causes. As far as inventions are concerned, the dis- 
position of men to act suitably is the only general cause; . . . (Boas 1887a:485). 


But it was not only to Mason’s assumption that similar effects were the result 
of similar processes that Boas objected. Though he did not directly attack 
Mason’s assumption of the organic nature of culture, he disagreed with the 


use of a taxonomic system in handling ethnological specimens. 
In regarding the ethnological phenomenon as a biological specimen, and trying to clas- 


sify it, he introduces the rigid abstractions of species, genus, and family into ethnology, 
the true meaning of which it took so long to understand. It is only since the develop- 
ment of the evolutional theory that it became clear that the object of study is the 
ndividual, not abstractions from the individual under observation (Boas 1887a:485). 


It is not clear what Boas meant by the rigid concept of species. Apparently 
he rejects the notion of variability as part of the species concept. The implica- 
tion of the quotation is that it is not valid to study categories (species) and 
the relations between categories. Instead, individual objects, the raw data, 
are to be exhibited with no attempt at putting them into any kind of order. 
Perhaps the following quotation is all that was meant by the attack upon 
Mason’s use of the species concept: ‘‘Our objection to Mason’s idea is, that 
classific «tion is not explanation” (Boas 1887a:485). 

Boas proposed to base the exhibition of ethnological specimens on a prin- 
ciple different from Mason’s. He attempted to make this principle clear in a 
discussion of the way in which one should study the music of a savage people: 


From a collection of string instruments, flutes, or drums of “savage’’ tribes and the 
modern orchestra, we cannot derive any conclusion but that similar means have been 
applied by all peoples to make music. The character of their music, the only object 
worth studying, which determines the form of the instruments, cannot be understood 


irom the single instrument, but requires a complete collection of the single tribe 
Boas 1887a:486). 


We do not understand what this passage means, but we gather that Boas felt 
that only by studying the total number of variations which objects exhibited 
could the true aim of ethnological science be attained. In this statement, Boas 
is consistent with his often enunciated desire to remain faithful to the in- 
dividual phenomenon. 

Mason answered Boas almost immediately. His first point was that all 
museum curators and others who must categorize ethnological specimens do 
‘0 by means of various principles of classification. The principles used depend 
upon the aim of the exhibit and the limitations of the collection. It is worth 
noting that Mason is implicitly assuming one of the basic canons of scientific 
interpretation, that objects take on meaning in a particular context. One 
bject may have as many meanings as there are contexts in which it may ap- 
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Having defended his conception of the exhibition of ethnological speci- 

mens, Mason then took up Boas’ rejection of the axiom that like effects have 
like causes. 
Finally, as regards similarities in the products of industry of areas wide apart, I thin! 
Dr. Boas’ suggestion about superficial similarities from unlike causes a very ingenious 
one, but it has nothing to do with the case. Except in a general way, his affirmation 
that similar effects proceed from different causes will hardly meet with acceptance, in 
the face of the axiom that “like effects spring from like causes’”’ (Mason 1887:534). 


Mason proceeded to summarize his view of the nature of culture. There is no 
question but that it marks a significant and important difference from the 
Boasian view. 

I think it is a growing conviction that inventions of both customs and things spring 
from prior inventions, just as life springs from life, and that the sooner we recogn 
the fact that in the study of arts, institutions, language, knowledge, customs, religions, 
and races of men, we must always apply the methods and instrumentalities of the 
biologist, the sooner will our beloved science stand upon an immovable foundation 
(Mason 1887a:534). 


Boas answered Mason’s letter with a detailed criticism of the latter's 

philosophical view of the problems of ethnology. Boas presented his view of 
the study of ethnology as: 
... the object of our science is to understand the phenomena called ethnological and 
anthropological in the widest sense of those words,—in their historical development 
and geographical distribution and in their physiological and psychological foundations. 
These two branches are opposed to each other in the same way as are biology and the so 
called systematic “organology,”’ or, as I have called it in another place (Science JX, No. 
210), when treating on the study of geography, “physical science and cosmography”; 
the former trying to deduce laws from phenomena, the latter having for its aim a de- 
scription and explanation of phenomena (Boas 1887b:588). 


He continues by specifying the method by which the two kinds of ethnological 
research are carried out. 


Ethnological phenomena are the result of the physical and psychical character of men, 


and of its development under the influence of the surroundings: therefore two problems 
must be studied for attaining scientific results. The preliminary study is that of the 
surroundings: the final aim of the researches is the knowledge of the laws and the his- 
tory of the development of the physiological and psychological character of mankind 
... There are two ways of treating this problem. . . . One method of studying them 

and this is Professor Mason’s method—is to compare the phenomena, and to draw 
conclusions by analogy. The other method is to study phenomena arising from a com- 
mon psychical cause among all tribes and as influenced by their surroundings; i.e., bY 
tracing the full history of the single phenomenon. This is the inductive method. For 
this method of study, the tribal arrangement of museum specimens is the only satis- 
factory one, as it represents the physical and ethnical surroundings (Boas 1887b:588). 


This passage clearly illustrates Boas’ confusion of generalization with analogy. 
Furthermore, his characterization of induction is naive and unexpected from 
one who was trained in theoretical physics. The remainder of this second letter 
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on Mason’s ethnological and museum principles is concerned with a detailed 
explication of Boas’ conception of how a museum should be arranged. Writing 
of the use of museum exhibits to illustrate the adaptation of organisms to 
surroundings, Boas said: 


The aim of this study is to find the physiological laws or the combination of causes 
which have the effect of causing these adaptations (Boas 1887b:588, emphasis ours). 


The concept that scientific laws are found in nature rather than formulated 
by the scientist is typical of Boas. It is a view that has few adherents in modern 
science. There is also a hint that Boas wishes to reduce all cultural phenomena 
to biological laws. Discussing the deductive method in science, he said: 


It has been the tendency of science to confine the domain of the deductive methods 
more and more, and not to be content with arguments from analogy, which are the 
foundations of most errors of the human mind .. . (Boas 1887b:588). 


Again, this seems to be a confusion of analogy with generalization. Boas ap- 
parently rejects the extraction of properties to create a category by calling it 
a process of making analogies. The view that Boas wanted to treat each 
ethnological datum as discrete is supported by the following remarks: 


The outward appearance of two phenomena may be identical, yet their immanent 
qualities may be altogether different: therefore arguments from analogies of the out- 
ward appearance such as shown in Professor Mason’s collections, are deceptive. These 
remarks show how the same phenomena may originate from unlike causes, and that 
my opinion does not at all strive against the axiom, “Like effects spring from like causes,” 
which belongs to that class of axioms which cannot be controverted. Though like causes 
have like effects, like effects have not like causes. . . . In ethnology all is individuality 
(Boas 1887b:589). 


Powell (1887:612-614) responded to Boas’ second letter with a lengthy 

discussion of the problem of ethnological classification. Recall that Boas had 
insisted upon a geographical and tribal arrangment of specimens so that the 
influence of the surroundings on the human organism would be manifest. 
Powell dismissed the exchange over similarities in areas widely separated as 
irrelevant to the exhibition and classification question. His long and interest- 
ing letter concerned the inadequacy of the various systems of ethnic, racial, 
linguistic, and geographical classifications proposed to date. He made a partic- 
ular point of showing the contradictory nature of Boas’ geographical system. 
He concluded by pointing out that Mason’s concept of a classification on a 
technological base, an outgrowth of the biological analogy Masonexpressed, was 
the most reasonable of the proposed systems. Boas’ short reply to Powell 
(1887c:614) is of no particular interest here, except for one illuminating com- 
ment. He insisted that an ethnic classification was possible. 
Experience shows that this can be done with collections from all parts of the world 
without over-burdening the collection with duplicates, and without making artificial 
classifications ... only by grouping tribes according to ethnic similarities (Boas 
1887c:614, emphasis ours). 


This letter concluded the exchange. 
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We have revived this ancient controversy for two reasons. First, we are 
convinced that, taken with The Siudy of Geography, it is the best expression of 
Boas’ fundamental attitude toward science, an attitude that is found un- 
changed in his later writings. Second, it demonstrates that Boas was clearly 
taking a stand against the informed opinion of most anthropologists and other 
eminent social scientists of his day. The opinions he expresses may justifiably 
be characterized as antiscientific. Compare Boas’ concept of scientific law 
that such laws are found by the investigator in nature—with the views of 
natural law expounded by such physical scientists as Planck, Poincare, and 
Einstein. 

Boas’ passion for the individual phenomenon, the dislike of categories, 
classifications, and “abstractions from the individual,’ was quite different 
from the view of science expressed by Durkheim (1892): 

The first task of science is to describe the nature of the things which form its subject 
matter. But if they are so dissimilar among themselves that they do not form a genus, 
it is not possible to attempt their description by the use of rational means, as in this 
case each one of them would have to be examined and defined separately from the others 
But in each individual thing reside innumerable properties, among which it is not possi- 
ble to choose; how is one to define the infinite? There is in that case but one issue: 
to handle them as do the poets and literary people who describe things as they seem to 


be, without any rational method. 


We belabor this point for we have so often heard of the rigor Boas brought to 
ethnology from his sojourn in physics. We are unable to see wherein he exhibits 
this rigor. 

But there is a far more basic issue than Boas’ personal inclinations about 
science or the debatable point that it is the action of a single personality that 
constricts the growth of science. Our question is, why did anthropology, and 
most of social science, take the direction so eloquently exemplified by Boas in 
his letters about Mason, and in the earlier work on geography? If we examine 
the work of other eminent late nineteenth century anthropologists such as 
Powell, Tylor, and Morgan, and social scientists such as Spencer, Durkheim, 
and Steinmetz, we do not find a rejection of the methods of science such as 
Boas expressed. These social scientists were interested in classifying societies 
and making generalizations to explain society. We have often been told that 
the reason anthropology rejected the work of these scholars is that the em- 
pirical field work of others showed the generalizations invalid. Since White 
(1945) has effectively demonstrated the fallacy in this sort of thinking, it is 
time we searched for more adequate explanations. The feeble attempt to 
explain a fundamental shift in anthropological thought as a consequence of 
intensive and modern field work no longer satisfies us. 

There is another kind of explanation for this shift that puts Boas into the 
social and ideological context of the late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies. It makes intelligible the movement in anthropology away from the 
methods of science. Instead of attributing movements of thought, intellectual 
fashions, and social events to the idiosyncrasies of individuals, let us view in- 
dividuals of force and character as spokesmen of sociocultural forces, ideologies. 
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If we do this, then it is irrelevant whether Boas’ personality is like that of a 
fruit tree or of a cult leader. We are in no position to know about such aspects 
of Boas, and further, we think such information quite unimportant in under- 
standing the growth of science. If we examine men of science eminent at the 
turn of the century, we find that most of them may be divided into two groups. 
The first group, whom we shall characterize as generalizers or theory-builders, 
include Darwin, Morgan, Tylor, Durkheim, Peirce, and the majority of phys- 
icists. The other group is often called the empiricists. We are not interested 
here in the movement that has been labeled the empiricist tradition. We are 
confining ourselves to a small group whom we shall characterize as the phenom- 
enalists or particularists. William James and Boas are prominent among them. 
The main point in their philosophy of science seems to be that generalizations 
are never valid in the field of man and culture because there is always some 
particular fact that doesn’t fit the theory. Boas called this being true to the 
phenomenon; for James, it was the uniqueness of each event that made gen- 
eralizations impossible or tenuous at best. Scholars with the particularist 
approach to science have obviously never grasped the significance of the 


expressions . other things being equal,” or “within the limits of measure- 
ment,” that are a fundamental part of the scientitic method. 

However interesting it may be to point out shortcomings and fallacies in 

the methods and assumptions of our predecessors, our point is rather to 
attempt a generalization about the reason such attitudes have received sup- 
port in anthropology. In retrospect, it is always easy to discover how much 
more sophisticated we are than were our predecessors. It is less simple, but 
extremely instructive, to attempt to account for the naivete and faulty analysis 
exhibited by the eminent of a generation that was alive during a crucial period 
in the history of science. Tylor gives us a clue to the sociocultural forces or 
ideological factors involved in this rejection of science: 
To many educated minds there seems something presumptuous and repulsive in the 
view that the history of mankind is part and parcel of the history of nature, that our 
thoughts, wills, and actions accord with laws as definite as those which govern the 
motion of waves, the combination of acids and bases and the growth of plants and ani- 
mals (1871:2). 

In the writings of William James, this attitude of rejection takes elegant, 
witty, and persuasive form. The view of nature that was developing in the 
hands of biologists, chemists, and physicists of the last half of the nineteenth 
century was contrary to the naive and optimistic mythology proposed by the 
Mosaic cosmogony and the Protestant theologians of the day. The concepts 
of entropy and natural selection and developments in thermodynamics dem- 
onstrate that the philosophy of determinism and materialism was finally 
finding expression in science. The implication of such philosophy for social 
institutions was not lost upon society. 

We take the evidence cited to mean that a powerful ideology against 
materialism and naturalism in interpreting the world found spokesmen in 
various scholarly and scientific disciplines. Instead of pursuing the endless and 
contradictory details about the personalities of the early leaders in American 
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anthropology, we suggest that it would be most profitable and interesting to 
investigate the implications of our discussion. We suggest that it is useless 
to an understanding of the growth of modern scientific theory in general and 
anthropology in particular to weigh the infinite details of the personal in- 
clinations of prominent scientists. If a careful analysis of the early history of 
anthropology is made from the point of view described here, a great dea! wil! 
be explained about why cultural anthropology was oriented in one direction 
rather than another. Instead of interpreting major trends in the history of 
science as due to the constricting influence of Boas, we would seek to set the 
growth of anthropology in the larger stream of the growth of societies and 
culture. We should expect that the laws of cultural evolution and generaliza- 
tions about society would put the development of cultural anthropology into 
the larger context of the evolution of culture and the history of Western 
society. 
SUMMARY 

We have examined an exchange of opinions between Franz Boas and Otis 
Tufton Mason. We have attempted to show that this exchange has significance 
for understanding the history of ethnological theory. We have suggested an 
hypothesis about the relation between the theoretical positions of major 
scientists and the social context in which the scientists exist. 


NOTE 


1 T wish to thank Robert Anderson, of the University of Utah, for the stimulating discussions 
that eventually led to this paper. His help with the final draft was most generous and welcome. 
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DAVID TAIT 
1912-1956 


HE death of David Tait in an auto accident in the Gold Coast last 

summer, at the early age of forty-four, is a great loss to African ethnog- 
raphy and also to the advance of theoretical work in social anthropology. 
Tait began his work in anthropology late in life after the Second World War, 
when, already thirty-five years of age and with a varied career as a textile 
designer and a social worker, he entered University College, London, in 1947 
to read for an Honors Degree in Anthropology. He showed considerable 
maturity in his studies and was offered an appointment immediately after to 
a Lectureship in the newly established Department of Sociology and Anthro- 
pology at the University College of the Gold Coast, where he was given facili- 
ties for intensive field research in the Northern Territories. He worked for 
four years among the Konkomba and had, in his doctoral thesis and numerous 
papers, presented detailed and revealing analyses of many aspects of the social 
structure and of the character and concepts of Konkomba religion. 

More recently Tait had also begun to work among the adjacent Dagomba 
people, who had been the traditional enemies of the Konkomba and, unlike 
them, were organized in a powerful chieftainship. The progress of his Dagomba 
studies held out promise that he would provide the first adequate analysis 
of the structure of a northern Gold Coast chiefdom and of its relations with 
surrounding peoples. It is hoped that much of the material Tait left has been 
worked up sufficiently for eventual publication and that further papers by 
him will be published. 

His services to the University College of the Gold Coast, where he was 
much loved as a teacher by his African students, have been fittingly recognized 
by the establishment of a Tait Memorial Prize there for an essay in anthro- 
pology. 

DARYLL FORDE 
University College, London 
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WILLIAM EGBERT SCHENCK 
1884-1956 


N SEPTEMBER 17, 1956, W. Egbert Schenck died in Carmel, California, 
aged 72 years. He was born in Memphis, Tennessee, on September 11, 
1884. 

He journeyed to China in 1906, and while there was called to a post in 
Tokyo with the F. W. Horne Co., importers of heavy American machinery to 
Japan. He remained through succeeding years with the company, becoming 
its executive director in 1920. Mr. Schenck designed and brought in the ma- 
chinery for the first floating cannery plant to be used by Japanese crab fishermen. 

In 1911 he came to the United States for his marriage with Miss Sara 
Moffatt of Kansas City, Missouri, returning with his bride to the Orient. In 
addition to his business interests he found time for generous public services, 
serving in several capacities during World War I in the American Embassy at 
Tokyo, and in connection with Red Cross activities coincident with the Ameri- 
can Siberian campaign. He declined a commission as major in the Army at that 
time, feeling that he could advance the military effort more effectively as a 
civilian. For a brief period in 1920-1921 he served as American vice-consul in 
Hong Kong. During World War II he was consulted frequently on conditions 
in the Orient. 

At Twentynine Palms, California, after his return from the Orient, he was 
active in connection with Joshua Tree National Monument. A book written 
by him descriptive of the area is now in press. 

Schenck’s anthropological career began after his final return from the 
Orient. He had the good fortune to have in his wife a companion spirit in his 
anthropological interests. Indeed, the two were inseparable throughout his 
life. Egbert was possessed of a keen and inquiring mind which rejected dogma, 
both scientific and religious. Facts, and theories based thereon, were what ap- 
pealed to him, rather than fantastic, unsupported hypotheses. This critical 
faculty is abundantly evident in all of his anthropological writings. His 
anthropological standing was recognized by his appointment as Honorary 
Assistant Curator in the Museum of Anthropology, University of California, 
December 1, 1924. On April 10, 1928, his title was changed to Honorary Asso- 
ciate Curator, which he held until June 30, 1931. 

W. Egbert Schenck will be greatly missed by his anthropological colleagues 
and a host of other friends. A visit with the Schencks was always made a de- 
lightful occasion by the sparkling conversation that was Schenck’s special 
gift, and which sprang from a keen mind. With it all he was an amiable person 
who well deserved the esteem and affection in which he was held by his friends. 

E. W. GIrFOoRD 
University of California, Berkeley 
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Brief Communications 


ENVIRONMENTAL LIMITATION ON MAYA CULTURE: A RE-EXAMINATION 


The evident collapse of Classic lowland Maya culture, with all its hieratic, 
ceremonial components, is an absorbing problem in American culture history. 
In recent years, causes have been sought in terms of invasion, disease, earth- 
quakes, revolution, climate, erosion and other soil factors, and most recently 
(Meggers 1954), in the incongruity of environment and local cultural com- 
plexity. It is this latter explanation that is of particular interest here. Despite 
its appeal, however, its application for various reasons seems simplistic, if 
not ill-founded. 

In summary, excavations on Marajé at the mouth of the Amazon yielded 
certain evidence suggesting that a tropical forest environment and economy 
are insufficient alone for the indigenous development of a high culture (Stew- 


ard’s Circum-Caribbean and Andean types). Marajoara history is believed | 


to have been one of intrusion from elsewhere, with subsequent cultural decline 
in a “Type 2” environment (which Meggers establishes as one of limited 
agricultural potential and worked by slash-and-burn technique) that could 
not economically support its Circum-Caribbean features. These features 
gradually degenerated until what was originally Circum-Caribbean in com- 
plexity became Tropical Forest (808-809). Consideration of these data, as 
well as other environmental-cultural interrelationships, has led Meggers to 
state as a law that “the level to which a culture can develop is dependent on 
the agricultural potentiality of the environment it occupies” (815). 

At first glance, the Classic lowland Maya appear to have been an exception 
to this correlation of a Type 2 environment and a Tropical Forest level of cul- 
tural complexity. Meggers therefore interprets Classic culture as having been 
first developed in some unspecified but environmentally suitable place (Type 
3, “improvable agricultural potential’). It moved into the lowland tropical 
forest in an essentially mature state, but adverse environment precluded fur- 
ther unaided elaboration and thus, following the Marajoara theme, it was 
forced into an extended decline. She writes: 

. if Maya culture is an example of the effort of a high civilization to colonize the 
tropical forest, we should expect to find that: (1) it appears suddenly in a well-developed 
state; (2) it does not diffuse to adjacent areas; and (3) its history is one of gradual dec- 
cline (818). 


Meggers considers that the facts are as expected. Thus, what might ap- 
pear as an outstanding exception to this ‘“‘Law of Environmental Limitation 
on Culture”’ is claimed to be conformable. But the evidence offered strikes at 
least this reader as inadequate. 

Turning to her first point, she notes “‘a lack of transition between pre 
Classic and Classic Maya culture... that should not exist if the latter is an 
indigenous development.” Furthermore, the few indications of lowland Maya 
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pre-Classic “‘can easily be explained as intrusions from areas more environ- 
mentally conducive to high cultural development.’”’ No actual evidence, 
beyond citing the “law” itself (which, after all, is to be tested) is given for 
their intrusiveness. And her “demonstration” that Maya lowland Classic 
culture also had its origins elsewhere hardly seems convincing. A check on 
one of her references (Kidder, Jennings, and Shook 1946:1) shows the quota- 
tion to be irrelevant to her argument; her views ultimately rest on quotations 
from three writers who remark on the seeming discreteness of the pre-Classic 
and Classic periods. The Strong reference (1948:119) pertains only to Hon- 
duras, peripheral in many ways to the Classic Maya lowlands; and local cul- 
tural transition, or rather lack of it, now possesses little more than a ceramic 
context. The Longyear quotation (1952:82) is quite deceiving, for on the next 
page (ibid: 83) we read that “it might be said that the basic ideas of Maya 
culture reached Copan from the lowlands....” These ideas pertain to 
architecture, monuments and the calendar; it is only for sources of pottery 
style that Longyear looks to the highland area. Finally, Meggers (1954: 818) 
reinforces the supposed existence of this gap by discounting Morley’s belief 
that the calendar developed in pre-Classic times in a perishable medium. He 
felt this a possibility in the case of the calendar, but not, as Meggers writes, 
for “many of the characteristic Maya traits...” 

Her conclusion that the lowland pre-Classic was not of local development 
automatically blocks recognition of pre-Classic-Classic continuity. The 
achievement of formal plaza arrangement at Uaxactun during the late pre- 
Classic (Late Developmental; Smith 1950:13), surely a trait necessary to 
subsequent Classic ceremonialism, is in one view a significant interconnec- 
tive; in Meggers’ terms, it would be a trait introduced per se from or by some 
unspecified culture enjoying a Type 3 environment. The same would probably 
hold true for many other traits such as dedicatory caches, tooth mutilation 
and head deformation, various burial features, and a number of basic tools. 
Uaxactun’s E-VII-sub, even if definitely Chicanel, and surely Pyramid A of 
the A-1 complex, cannot be used on these same grounds as evidence of transi- 
tion, nor can Yaxuna. But, as she employs “‘pre-Classic”’ loosely, it should be 
pointed out that Longyear (1952:67—68) reconstructs Archaic Copan life in 
terms of a complexity which agrees with a Tropical Forest level of culture. 
And this level is as much as a Type 2 environment is supposed to allow. One 
wonders why the need of treating all lowland Maya pre-Classic manifestations 
as more complex than they actually were? 

The lack in the lowlands of pre-Classic signs of certain major Classic Period 
traits remains a profound problem. But Meggers has not shown its solution to 
lie beyond the lowlands in some environmentally favored but never specifically 
identified culture. Presumably she means the Guatemalan highlands (p. 818), 
which have yielded an extraordinarily rich culture in the later pre-Classic 
phases. It is hard not to look to this region for an explanation of something of 
lowland Classic culture (cf. Kidder, in Smith 1950:6). However, Meggers has 
shown the possibility of a highland derivation only in terms of environmental 
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differentials (highland Type 3 versus lowland Type 2). She offers no archeolog- 
ical indication of such diffusion; it is only necessitated by an insistent law. 

Her second question, as to whether Maya culture (one presumes Classic 
lowland is meant) diffused to adjacent areas, is answered by a single citation 
from Kroeber. He states that ‘‘Mayan culture as a whole . . . never penetrated 
to any serious extent beyond the territory held by the historic Mayan tribes.”’ 
One must grant the evident failure of the Maya to expand like the Toltec and 
Aztec. But in using Kroeber here, Meggers seems to forget what it is she is 
trying to demonstrate. No longer is she dealing with a Type 2 environment 
but clearly has included one of Type 3 as well. If the lowland Maya did not 
expand, neither did their environmentally favored cousins of the Guatemalan 
uplands. No consideration is given the fact that both highland and lowland 
Maya were recipients and synthesizers of foreign influence. Nor does she link 
Kroeber’s attributions (‘‘nonexpansive, nonpropagandizing, self-sufficient, 
conservative’’) with the generally pacific character of lowland Classic Period 
culture. In one writer’s view (Steward 1947:103-105), peace was probably 
the most important ingredient in its florescence. In other words, the Kroeber 
citation might just as logically have been used to support the contention that 
lowland Classic culture was an indigenous development. 

Turning to her third question of ‘‘whether the history of Maya culture 
reveals an advance or decline,”’ her evidence that a gradual decline did occur 
deserves comment. First, ‘‘Maya culture” is never actually defined but her 
argument largely pertains to the Classic Period of the southern lowlands. 
With Morley’s The Ancient Maya as her main source, the date A.D. 790 
(11.16.0.0.0 Correlation) is treated as the climax of cultura] development. 
A.D. 320 is used as the beginning of ‘‘ Maya history.”’ She writes that ‘there 
appear to have been 470 years of progress followed by more than 700 years of 
decline.’’ The matter of correlation is treated as “immaterial” (v. footnote 2), 
despite the fact that the length of this decline depends basically on the corre- 
lation used. This is especially true when the duration of the preceding progress 
is said to have been ‘‘too short to have produced so advanced a culture without 
outside influence.” 

The ‘“‘decline”’ is neither located, described, nor documented. The cessation 
of Classic ceremonial activity at the major lowland sites at the end of Classic 
Period times can hardly be spoken of as having been followed by a ‘‘gradual 
decline’ of some 700 years. And the influx of Mexicanized ideas and peoples 
in the highlands and northern Yucatan at this time affected but did not eradi- 
cate Maya culture, for we read of an eventual Period of Maya Resurgence or 
Renaissance; once again ‘‘gradual decline’ seems inappropriate. The post- 
Classic Period, with its growing urbanism, hegemony, and warrior domination, 
might be considered as one of vigor and hardly moribund change. Certain 
features of Classic ceremonialism, the calendar, and art and architecture are 
missing in this later era; but does their lack necessarily imply ‘“‘gradual de- 
cline?”’ If the post-Classic Period in northern Yucatan and the Guatemalan 
highlands was one of ‘“‘decline,’’ it is important to note that it dwindled to a 
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level no lower than that of the Circum-Caribbean type, even during its final 
century. Despite Meggers’ argument, the result cannot be less complex than 
what was found at the time of the Conquest; namely, priests, temples, idols, 
and their social and economic correlates. 

The Classic Period is admitted to have been one of development, although 
the 470 years are claimed to be insufficient to have yielded such progress ‘‘with- 
out outside influence.”’ Progress is allowed; it required outside influence; and 
we read that ‘‘some time” was necessary to re-establish the intrusive culture. 
Therefore, Classic culture arrived from somewhere, was subsequently nour- 
ished from somewhere, and required some time to recapture its former condi- 
tion. There is no documentation for these phenomena. 

Despite obvious trade between highland and lowland Maya, these con- 
tacts provide no patent source for what was built and carved at a Tikal, a 
Palenque, or an Uxmal. Large-scale construction and sculpture are sufficiently 
generalized for highland derivation. But corbel-roofing, the Long Count, and 
its related stela cult are major components of a ceremonial complex for which 
there is no obvious nonlowland origin. Willey (1953:259) has written that, in 
view of these components, ‘‘there is little doubt that Maya civilization devel- 
oped in the Peten and the surrounding jungles.’’ Apropos of this whole prob- 
lem, he continues: 


Now that the problem is bracketed geographically and chronologically, the archae- 
ologist must face the conclusion that the Maya hierarchic elements were generated in 
the Maya lowlands at the close of the Pre-Classic period in that area. There is no re- 
maining dark and mysterious corner from which to bring fully crystallized Maya 
culture. 


It is one thing to accept Meggers’ interpretation abstractly and another to 
relate it to the intricate evolution of a Maya lowland structure like A-V at 
Uaxactun (cf. Smith 1950). On these grounds alone, I disagree with this notion 
of ‘‘re-establishment.” 

Most workers in this field probably view the Classic Period as one of fairly 
constant, incremental growth which, after some 600 years, was suddenly 
terminated at site after site, thus closing the Classic era. Without the farmer, 
there could be no priest; without the priest, there could be no temples; without 
the hardwoods, limestone, and fuel, there could be no structures of Classic 
Maya type for the ceremonies so necessary to the priest in his relations to the 
gods and farmers. To what extent this ceremonial development was dynami- 
cally influenced from surrounding regions is not easily answered. But the fact 
remains that developments of an extraordinary order, with technological 
improvements in architecture, did take place and they occurred in a tropical 
forest situation. Certain constructional details are too intimately related to 
the particular environment to have evolved in one quite different. Rare cases 
of highland corbeling (for instance, Asuncién Mita and Nebdaj) hardly negate 
this view. Still, this matter of dealing with one of the most difficult regions in 
Mesoamerica with probably one of the poorest tool assemblages and yet devel- 
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oping an outstanding ceremonial complex stands as a tremendous problem in 
American archeology. 

There is no doubt that Classic ceremonial culture eventually failed over 
much of the Maya lowlands. However, the cause of this failure is most rel- 
evant. Meggers believes that the “subsistence base, originally unsuited to the 
support of the occupational division of labor and other social features asso- 
ciated with advanced technology [became] overtaxed to the point of collapse’ 
(p. 819). Reference is made to Longyear’s summary on Copan, which notes 
the absence there of signs of violent Classic collapse. Elsewhere, though, 
Longyear (1952:71) emphasizes the rapidity of this end. In fact, he discounts 
local soil exhaustion, for the ‘effect would be too gradual to account for the 
sudden desertion of the [Copan] valley.” 

While indications of revolt might not be seen at Copan, they significantly 
exist at Uaxactun and Piedras Negras and perhaps even at Palenque (Smith 
1950:48, 68; Kidder, in Smith 1950:9-10; Thompson 1954: 84 ff). Such evi- 
dence has contributed to the formulation of what Kidder (op. cit) has termed 
the ‘social revolution hypothesis.” This sees a revolt against theocrat by the 
farmer, the loss of hierarchic contro] and its complex manifestations, and a 
return of the farming element to a life not unlike that known during much of 
the lowland pre-Classic. Here, in northern Guatemala, collapse was erratic; 
some sites peristed later than others but eventually all fell. The Classic veneer 
gone, what remained was a pattern approximating Steward’s Tropical Forest 
type. This extreme reduction is not to be seen either in the highlands or in 
northern Yucatan, a fact which Meggers does not consider in her generaliza- 
tions on “‘decline.”’ In this rationale, as well as in Meggers’, lowland Classic 
culture was perhaps doomed from the beginning. But while the one has be 
havioral and archeological contexts, the other finds its primary support in a 
supposed parallel with the failure of Amazonian Marajoara culture. 

Whether or not the correlation of agricultural potentiality and maximum 
cultural development are really workable in terms of Marajé and Danubian 
Europe, insufficient evidence has been given for the Maya lowland Classic 
(and even pre-Classic) having been subject to her “law.” This is in no way a 
denial that maize and its cultivation were severely affective, nor that Maya 
art and architecture at least qualitatively diminished in post-Classic times. 
What have been questioned are her superficial choice and lack of evidence in 
realizing the three expectations needed to validate this ‘‘cultural law... 
[which] must have no exceptions” (p. 817). Toynbee sees the lowland tropical 
forest as a challenge and a stimulant to the Maya; for Meggers, it appears to 
have been lethal, intolerant, and confining. 

This region does seem inimical for in situ growth and maintenance of 
Maya Classic ceremonialism. But does this first impression sufficiently allow 
for the means available for coping with it and for the power of the motivating 
force which drove the Maya? Does its characterization by Meggers as Type 2 
truly express its potentiality? And can this Type 2 construct validly cover 
both the Peten and Marajé? 
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Type 2 is said to have ‘‘poor soil’’ that is “exposed fully to the detrimental 
effects of climate” and ‘‘is quickly exhausted of plant nutrients’’; thus, es- 
sentially, it is an area of “limited agricultural potential” (p. 803). Agronomic 
work in Yucatan is dismissed as ‘either not conclusive or not sufficiently 
broad to be relied upon for an accurate appraisal of the total region over a 
long time-span”’ (p. 820). This rejection is odd, for such studies directly per- 
tain to the problem of how limited this potential really is. The studies may 
not be conclusive but they are suggestive. 

Morley (1947: 154), summarizing some of this work, noted that the present 
Yucatecan Maya annually spends 190 days on the average 10 to 12 acre milpa; 
this yields his family twice as much maize as needed. Emerson and Kempton 
(1935:140) write: “The present practice gives a marketable surplus over the 
requirements of the producer of approximately 20 percent of the crop.” They 
find no evidence that the present system of milpa agriculture could not be 
indefinitely maintained (ibid; Emerson 1935:11). Also, 15 to 20 times as much 
maize might be grown by existing techniques; only a small portion of the 
land is presently under cultivation. The loss of soil fertility on the milpa is 
largely the result of weed growth, and attention to weed clearing can increase 
the chances “that the crop plants will receive an adequate supply of minerals” 
in the second-year milpa (Hester 1953:291). Furthermore, the ancient slash- 
and-burn techniques were probably as effective as today’s (p. 289). Soil quality 
and depth are variable, even in Yucatan; Hester (1952:270) noted deep soil 
about Uxmal that ‘‘with care, probably could support a very heavy crop of 
maize over a long period of time.” 

These excerpts by no means constitute an argument. They have been 
selected for their suggestions of an adequate agricultural base for pre-Conquest 
developments. In Classic times, far to the south, individual acreage and pro- 
duction might not have been the same. But still, considerable free time was 
there to be utilized by the priests. A good degree of surplus is also suggested 
for the maintenance of artisans and other specialists. The extreme rainfall in 
the Peten might well have hastened leaching, but rigid priestly control of 
milpa occupation and settlement pattern could have insured adequate re- 
cuperation of fertility. The fact remains that in modern Yucatan milpa agricul- 
ture is a surplus producer, occupying only a half of the year, and operates 
generally in a laissez-faire fashion. 

The question of intensive agriculture in the lowlands has yet to be solved. 
Occasional mention has been made of ‘agricultural terraces’’ in British 
Honduras. These urgently need excavation. But even if they are disproved, 
there are a number of signs that milpa agriculture is not necessarily as gloomy 
as it sometimes is made out to be. 

Admittedly, all this is now speculative. Yet when linked to hints of social 
revolution, some insight is gained into the functional basis of Classic cere- 
monial growth and collapse. Soil and population dynamics could have con- 
tributed to this collapse, but such is far distant from Meggers’ belief in 
intrusion and necessary decline. 
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The weakness of much of Meggers’ argument possibly stems from her 
lumping of Peten and Marajé environments under Type 2. Marajé has been 
described as a land “‘flooded in winter and parched in summer” (Evans and 
Meggers 1950:7). ‘Limited agricultural potential’’ certainly seems apt in this 
case. But Marajé is not the Peten or the lowlands in general. To categorize 
both regions as Type 2 is to obscure the obvious range in this factor of limita- 
tion. But to relax the classification’s rigidity can only lead to collapse of the 
underlying associations that have led to this law. 

Finally, it should be noted that even if one accepts her treatment of the 
Maya, one must still face the question of comparable happenings in a com- 
parable environment on the Gulf Coast of Mexico. It will be remembered that 
one of Meggers’ points was that Maya traits did not diffuse to adjacent tribes 
or regions (p. 818). If Veracruz proves to have been their primary source, the 
wide dispersal of La Venta-Olmec motifs and objects forms still another 
objection to the law. While the necessity for validation seems to have led he: 
to an easy explanation of Tikal, there still remain El Tajin and La Venta 
What excavations will yield in much of yet untouched Central America (he: 
Type 2) is Jargely problematical, but present indications lead us to expect « 
Circum-Caribbean level. Should it prove to have had permanency, furthe: 
review must be given Meggers’ correlation and law. 

At the moment, her proposition occasionally becomes its own proof 
documentation is often inadequate and even prejudicially selected. In thi: 
reader’s opinion, lowland Maya accomplishments deserve to stand as a! 
impressive rejection of the “‘Law of Environmental Limitation on Culture,’ 
which Dr. Meggers insists must be without exception. The Maya continue t 
be an exception in this instance because she has given nothing beyond ar 
intriguing hypothesis for their conformability. 

R. Coe, University Museum, Philadel phii 
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THe CHIN OF THE KANAM MANDIBLE* 


In discussions concerning the antiquity of man, and particularly the antiq- 
uity of Homo sapiens, the Kanam mandible has played a prominent role. 
The two attributes which give the Kanam mandible its importance are (1) its 
lower Pleistocene age, and (2) its alleged possession of a well developed chin. 

The Kanam mandible was discovered by Leakey on March 29, 1932, at 
West Kanam, on the southern shores of the Kavirondo Gulf of Lake Victoria 
Nyanza, in Kenya, East Africa. Leakey described the Kanam mandible in 
the following words: 


The Kanam mandible consists ... of a small fragment of the symphyseal area of a 
large-sized lower jaw. The alveolar arch is preserved from the first molar root on the 
right-hand side to the root of the first premolar on the left. The only two teeth which 
have not been broken off at the alveolar are the two right premolars, and neither of 
these is in perfect condition. The roots of the first molar on the right, as well as of the 
two canines and all incisors, are clearly visible embedded in their sockets, but the first 
premolar on the left seems to have fallen out long before the specimen became fossilized 
ind only the socket is preserved. The whole of the inferior border of the mandible had 
een broken away before the specimen was fossilized, but a sufficiently large area of 
the chin region has been preserved to give a clear indication that this individual, far 
irom being chinless, had a very pronounced mental prominence. The mandible was very 
massive, as is indicated by its thickness, as well as by the very great height of that 
part of the symphyseal area preserved (1935:19). 


The site from which the Kanam mandible was recovered yielded ‘‘one good 
artifact’ of the pebble tool type, which—-with others found in the same 


* 1 wish to thank Dr. K. P. Oakley, Anthropology Section, British Museum (Natural His- 
ory), for permission to examine the Kanam mandible. 
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horizon at Kanam—show|[ed] the nature of the culture at this stage in the 
lower Pleistocene.” 

Considering al] the evidence, Leakey concluded that, 
... Homo kanamensis must be regarded as standing much closer to Homo sapiens than 
do any known other human genera or species, and that in all probability Homo kana 
mensis is the direct ancestor of Homo sapiens (p. 23). 


Since the mandible was described as having “‘had a very pronounced mental! 

prominence,” it immediately established a claim to being—in view also of its 
alleged lower Pleistocene age—the earliest sapiens-like man. As Leakey states 
in his most recent work, ‘‘the fact that the Kanam mandible has a distinct 
chin eminence certainly influenced some people against accepting its authen 
ticity” (1953:203). And he goes on to add, 
In certain respects the Kanam mandible differs from modern Homo sapiens—in the 
large size of the premolars, for example, and in general massiveness, and I have named it 
Homo kanamensis to emphasize these differences. But the Kanam mandible shows such 
resemblances to Homo sapiens that it must be regarded as an ancestor and not a cousin 


The premolars are large, but they can be matched by many contained in 
modern skulls. As for the massiveness of the mandible, this is due not to no: 
mal morphology but to an extraordinary pathology. This is an osteosarcoma, 
described by Lawrence as leaving ‘“‘little room for doubt that the tumour is a 
sub-periosteal ossifying sarcoma” (1935: 139). 

Leakey described the pathology of the Kanam mandible as follows: 


When the lingual aspect of the Kanam mandible is examined it is found that a large 
area from the symphysis towards the left is obliterated by a bony growth which has 
been provisionally identified as due to an ossifying sarcoma. One of the unfortunate 
results of this sarcoma is that the whole of the area of the genial tubercles is obliterated 
To the right of the symphysis, however, on the lingual aspect, the bone surface is not 
affected by this growth, and it can be seen here that far from there being any form of 
simian shelf, a truly human conformation is present (1935:20). 


Last July I enjoyed the opportunity of examining the Kanam mandible 
at the British Museum (Natural History). Fortunately, the mandible was 
available in the three portions into which it had originally been cut. The 
sectioned surfaces exhibited evidences of the extreme degree of fossilization 
which the bone had undergone, for these surfaces resembled nothing more than 
highly polished petrified wood. Indeed, the bone is thoroughly petrified, ex- 
tremely heavy, and of great density. 

My purpose in examining the bone was to determine whether it did in fact 
possess a chin eminence. Dr. W. L. Straus, Jr., had informed me that he had 
studied the mandible and arrived at the conclusion that owing to its patho- 
logical condition it was quite impossible to determine whether or not the 
mandible had ever possessed a chin. 

Having examined the Kanam mandible in the light of Leakey’s description, 
I cannot agree with him that it is possible to tell from the right lingual aspect 
of the mandible whether or not a simian shelf was present. What is even more 
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important is that Leakey failed to note that the sarcoma had invaded and 
affected the anterior portion of the mandible and the symphysis. The base and 
anterior symphyseal region have been affected by the pathological process in 
such a manner as to render it quite impossible to say what the form of the 
symphyseal] portion of the mandible was like. The “very pronounced mental 
prominence” which shows up very clearly in photographs (Montagu 1951: 210) 
as ‘‘a distinct chin eminence’’ upon examinatio.z proves indeed to be a prom- 
inence, but owing to the pathology of the bone in this region it is not possible 
to say that it conceals or was once occupied by a morphological chin. The 
normal morphology in this region is simply not recognizable. 

So much, or rather so little, for the ‘‘distinct chin eminence.’’ Does the 
impossibility of recognizing, by inspection, a morphological chin in the Kanam 
mandible eliminate it from the candidature of being a fossil sapiens-like hom- 
inid? I think not—and for the following cogent reasons. 

The alveolar region has not been invaded by the pathological process. The 
shape of the alveoli and the form of the teeth fall well within the range of 
variation of the same characters in contemporary man. But critically impor- 
tant is the form of the incisive portion of the alveolar body; this is as vertical 
and slightly projecting anteriorly as in contemporary man, unlike the rather 
more backward sloping of the alveolar body in the apes. The depressions on 
either side of the symphysis, just below the incisor teeth known as the incisor 
fossae (incisurae mandibulae anterior), exhibit a vertically oriented concave 
face, unlike the downward and backwardly sloping incisive fossae of the 
gorilla, which appears to be the only ape exhibiting them. The vertically 
oriented concave incisive fossae constitute characters specific to Homo sapiens. 
Incisive fossae are sometimes seen in the ape mandible, and when present 
they are backwardly sloping and exhibit quite a different form from that 
seen in man. Such fossae are occasionally seen in monkeys, but with the 
exception of the gorilla among nonhominid primates, these fossae are limited 
to the spaces between the roots of the teeth between canines and incisors, 
lateral and central incisors, and between central incisors. Furthermore, the 
form of the symphysis in the Kanam mandible is like that of contemporary 
man and quite unlike that of the apes. 

Situated immediately lateral to the symphysis, the incisor fossae are in- 
timately related to the form of the chin. The incisor fossae region in modern 
or neanthropic types of man is characterized by a descending convexity called 
by Klaatsch (1909) impressio incisive and by Virchow (1920) the incurvatio 
mandibulae anterior. 

The mandibular incurvature is not only absent in all apes, but is also 
absent in many hominids such as Sinanthropus (Weidenreich 1936), Heidel- 
berg (Schoetensack 1908), and Neanderthal man (Weidenreich 1936). A chin 
(mentum ossium) is always absent when the incurvature is absent. Conversely, 
a chin is usually present when the incurvature is present. Hence, since the 
incurvature is present in the Kanam mandible, it may be concluded that the 
Kanam mandible probably possessed a true chin (mentum ossium et trigonum 
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mentale). As Weidenreich pointed out, ‘‘the most essential formation causing 
the projection of the mentum osseum is the mandibular incurvature”’ (1936: 
31). It is the existence of such an incurvature which points strongly to the 
conclusion that even though a sarcomatous growth has rendered indistinct 
and indeterminable the general region of the lower half of the anterior portion 
of the Kanam mandible, it nevertheless remains highly probable that at one 
time it possessed a well-developed chin. 

M. F. ASHLEY MontaGu, Princeton, New Jersey 
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THE STATISTICAL ANALYSIS OF WHITING AND CHILD’s Child Training 
and Personality' 


Child Training and Personality (Whiting and Child 1953) represents an 
important advance in the application and exposition of quantitative methods 
in anthropology. The book will go far in explaining statistical reasoning to the 
layman in quantitative methods. The use of independent ratings, such as 
found in this research, has been infrequent in anthropological investigations. 

We wish to comment on two aspects of the statistical analysis of this re- 
search. In the first place, we are puzzled by the use of rankings within each 
society. For each people the judge was asked to order the five systems of 
behavior (oral, anal, sexual, dependence, and aggression) on socialization 
anxiety and to make a second ranking for each group with regard to initial 
satisfaction. The objection to the use of rankings within societies is that when 
we consider a given child-training area for all groups, these ranks do not neces- 
sarily represent an ordinal scale. The statistical methods used assumed such a 
scale. The judges were also asked to rate the behavior systems of each society 
on a seven-point scale. Fortunately, primary reliance was placed on these 
ratings, which do have an ordinal meaning. 
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Our second comment concerns the problem of analyzing the data to deter- 
mine the kind of relationships between training practices and beliefs concern- 
ing causes of illness. Whiting and Child show that theories of disease of a 
given kind tend to occur together with high socialization anxiety in a given 
behavior area; €.g., more societies with severe weaning attribute disease to 
oral causes than societies with mild weaning. This kind of relationship was 
predicted in terms of ‘‘negative fixation.”” An unexpected finding was that low 
initial satisfaction was also associated with presence of the corresponding 
beliefs of disease causation; e.g., a greater proportion of societies with non- 
indulgent attitudes toward dependence of infants had dependent theories of 
illness than did those with indulgent attitudes. Whiting and Child comment 
cf. p. 169) that these latter results may actually suggest new support for the 
conclusion that explanation of illness is related to anxiety during childhood. 

However, initial satisfaction and socialization anxiety have an appreciable 
negative correlation with each other. That is, societies with low initial satis- 
faction tend to have high socialization anxiety; e.g., nonindulgent nursing 
tends to be followed by customs of severe weaning. The authors correctly 
point out (cf. p. 169) that this correlation leads to difficulties in drawing con- 
clusions concerning the relation between training practices and the explana- 
tions of disease. 

To clarify this problem, Whiting and Child turn to dependence, the one 
area where the negative correlation between initial satisfaction and socializa- 
tion anxiety is insignificant. (The correlation for dependence was —.18, whereas 
the corresponding coefficients for the four other systems of behavior varied 
irom —.60 to —.81.) For dependence, societies with low initial satisfaction 
tend to have dependence explanations of disease more frequently than those 
with high initial satisfaction. 

Whiting and Child could have performed tests in areas other than de- 
pendence by means of analysis of covariance. From this analysis one could 
test two hypotheses which are more or less stated in their discussion. The 
irst proposition is that low initial satisfaction in a given behavior area tends 
\o occur together with disease explanations of the given kind to a greater 
extent than can be accounted for by the correlation between initial satisfaction 
and socialization anxiety and the correlation of socialization anxiety with ex- 
planation of disease. The second hypothesis is that, after the correlation be- 
(ween initial satisfaction and socialization anxiety has been allowed for, high 
socialization anxiety would tend to be associated with presence of explanations. 
[he first hypothesis implies that, given a group of societies having the same 
legree of socialization anxiety in some behavior area, a higher proportion of 
those with low initial satisfaction in that area would have the corresponding 
explanations of illness than those with high initial satisfaction. For example, 
suppose we were concerned only with societies having a practice of mild wean- 
ing. The prediction is that oral explanations of disease would occur in a greater 
aumber of groups where nonindulgent nursing was the norm than where the 
iursing was indulgent. 
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In Tables 1 and 2 are shown mean ratings after adjustment to remove 
the effect of the correlation between initial satisfaction and socialization 
anxiety. (These results were obtained by analysis of covariance.) The correla 
tion between initial satisfaction and socialization anxiety was negligible in 
the case of dependence, as noted above, but dependence has been included in 
Tables 1 and 2 for completeness. Tables 1 and 2 were prepared so as to paralle! 
tables on pages 164 and 168 of Child Training and Personality. In Table 1, ou 
hypothesis leads us to expect that the adjusted mean rating of initial satisfa: 


TABLE 1. RELATION BETWEEN INITIAL SATISFACTION AND EXPLANATIONS 
OF ILLNESS 


Depend- Aggres- 
P Oral Anal Sexual i 
ence sion 
Adjusted mean rating for societies 
where corresponding explana- 
of illness is 
Present 14.2 14.4 11.4 13.3 10.9 
Absent 15.9 14.1 12.0 12.9 ee 
Difference between adjusted means —1.7 —.6 —.8 
t 2.1 4 5 3 
Number of societies 27 37 17 25 25 
Probability of chance difference 
this large or larger in predicted 
direction .05 .40 30 


* Difference was opposite of predicted direction. 

(The means have been adjusted for the correlation between socialization anxiety and initia! 
satisfaction. The prediction is that each mean for explanations present will be less than the mean 
for explanations absent.) 


tion for societies with explanations present would be lower than the correspond 
ing means for groups lacking the disease explanations. This hypothesis is on!) 
weakly supported since only one of the t’s is significant (dependence) and two 
differences are in opposition to the predicted direction. For Table 2, our pre- 
diction would be that for each behavior area, societies with explanations 
present would have a higher adjusted mean rating of socialization anxiety than 
societies without explanations. We note significant t’s in two areas, oral and 
dependence. The other differences in Table 2 are in the predicted direction, 
but fail to achieve significance. 
From the above results we find no support for the notion that: 

High satisfaction potential might genuinely have some slight tendency to produce the 
corresponding explanations of illness, a tendency which is simply completely covered 


é 
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up by the opposite effect of the relation of these two variables to socialization anxiety 
(p. 169). 


Except for dependence we could not disprove the null hypothesis that: 


The negative relationship between explanations of disease and initial satisfaction is 
essentially due to the fact that socialization anxiety is related positively to the former 
and negatively to the latter (p. 169). 


Contrary to our prediction, except for dependence, all of the relationship 
between initial satisfaction and explanations of disease can be accounted for 
by the correlation between initial satisfaction and socialization anxiety. 


TABLE 2. RELATION BETWEEN SOCIALIZATION ANXIETY AND EXPLANATIONS 
OF ILLNESS 


D d- \ - 
— Oral Anal Sexual 
ence sion 
Adjusted mean rating for societies 
where corresponding explana- 
tion of illness is 
Present 13.7 11.8 13.0 11.9 13.9 
Absent 11.6 9.4 11.5 10.9 12.6 
Difference between adjusted means 2.1 2.4 1.5 1.0 1.3 
t 1.7 3.2 3 9 1.2 
Number of societies 27 37 17 25 25 


Probability of chance difference 
this large or larger in predicted 
direction .05 .50 .20 .20 


(The means have been adjusted for the correlation between socialization anxiety and initial 
satisfaction. The prediction is that each mean for explanations present will be greater than the 
mean for explanations absent.) 


Partial support was obtained for the hypothesis that the tendency for high 
socialization anxiety in some behavior area and the corresponding explana- 
tions of illness to occur in the same societies could not be attributed solely to 
the correlation between initial satisfaction and socialization anxiety. 

Does not the analysis indicate that events during the socialization period 
(late infancy) have greater effect on adult personality than those during the 
initial period? The analysis does not rule out this anti-Freudian interpretation, 
but it does not clearly support it. These data would also substantiate an argu- 
ment that the association of high socialization anxiety with explanations is 
due in part to the fact that low initial satisfaction tends to bring about the 
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corresponding explanations of disease and that harshness during the initial 
period tends to be followed by harsh socialization. This analysis does indicate 
that we improve our prediction of adult personality when we include data on 
training methods in late as well as early infancy. Our statistical analysis (like 
all correlational analysis) does not permit us to assert what the essential 


causal relationship is. 
THURLOW R. Witson, University of New Mexico 


NOTE 
1 We wish to acknowledge helpful suggestions given by Harry Basehart and John Whiting. 
Computational assistance was made possible by a grant from the University of New Mexico 
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Letters to the Editor 


ON ASYMMETRICAL MARRIAGE SYSTEMS 
Sir: 

While I should doubtless feel flattered that Mr. Richard F. Salisbury has used a 
paper of mine as a kind of text around which to construct his article on “‘Asymmetrical 
Marriage Systems” (A.A. 58:639-655), I hope you will permit me to repudiate his claim 
to throw light upon the matters previously discussed by Professor Lévi-Strauss and 
myself. 

On the basis of extremely slender evidence, Mr. Salisbury appears to believe that 
in the part of New Guinea where he worked, there is an overall trend to use women as 
a marketable commodity and to exchange them for shell valuables and manufactured 
goods of European origin. As a result of this trade, he alleges, there is a scarcity of 
women in the center of New Guinea and a surplus of women on the coast. In the inter- 
mediate Siane district, of which Mr. Salisbury himself has direct experience, the sex 
ratio is entirely normal. 

The alleged trend toward trading women for valuable commodities is described by 
Mr. Salisbury as “‘asymmetrical marriage,” a circumstance which suggests that he looks 
upon New Guinea marriage as a form of chattel slavery. This view of the institution 
of marriage among primitive peoples has of course been held very commonly in the past, 
but is now generally felt to be naive. Moreover, in the present context, it is highly 
confusing. 

In the papers cited by Mr. Salisbury (p. 639), and also in earlier writings (e.g. 
Seligman 1928), the notion of asymmetry with respect to marriage systems has con- 
sistently been held to refer to a customary rule whereby marriage of a man with one of 
his female cross-cousins is prohibited, while marriage with the other is allowed or even 
preferred. The discussion has been concerned solely with the significance of such legal 
rules, and has nothing to do with the statistical frequency of any particular type of 
marriage between kin or non-kin. However, Mr. Salisbury now distinguishes “‘asym- 
metrical marriage rules’? from “asymmetrical marriage systems,” using the latter 
expression to refer to a situation in which the selection of marriage partners is statisti- 
cally nonrandom in terms of any chosen variable, e.g. geographical distribution, wealth 
status, political power. Mr. Salisbury appears to believe, quite erroneously, that an 
“asymmetrical marriage rule” has some necessary consequence for the associated 
“marriage system” (in his sense of the term), and he even asserts (p. 640) that I have 
demonstrated this to be the case for the Kachin. The purpose of Mr. Salisbury’s paper 
is to show that the Siane have an “asymmetrical marriage system” even though they 
have no “asymmetrical marriage rule.” 

Since there is no logical connection between “marriage rules” and “marriage 
systems” thus defined, the references to the work of Lévi-Strauss and myself are en- 
tirely irrelevant. 

If it is true that the Siane select their mates in a geographically nonrandom fashion 
this is a matter of interest, even though Mr. Salisbury’s statistics are far from con- 
vincing. But the statistical facts of the case have nothing whatever to do with the 
earlier discussion concerning the significance of rules of preferred marriage. 

E. R. Leacu, University of Cambridge 
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REPLY 
Sir: 

I would like to thank Dr. Leach for restressing the central point of my article, and 
for giving me the opportunity to amplify some points which were dealt with too 
summarily and in an unclear way. 

My point is that there is no necessary connection between the “marriage rule” of a 
society and its “marriage system,” as I use those terms. I am sure Dr. Leach has his 
tongue in his cheek when he says there is “no logical connection” between them 
A society which has a marriage rule of sister exchange, which is universally observed, 
must logically have a reciprocating marriage system. An obligatory rule of patri- 
lateral cross-cousin marriage logically implies a system of symmetrical delayed ex- 
change of women. An obligatory rule of matrilateral cross-cousin marriage can mean 
either a system of “marriage in a circle’? which on balance is symmetrical (échange 
généralisé), or a system of marriage classes arranged in some hierarchy whereby women 
go from class A to class B, and from B to C, and so on, while the men of class A receive 
no wives. When the rules are not obligatory but only preferential, then logically there 
is a probability but no certainty that the systems will be those stated above—some 
men (but not all) will marry according to the rules. 

I make no apology for using the terms “marriage rule 
with more limited denotations than are common in earlier literature. A distinction 
between two concepts was basic to my paper; Dr. Leach concurs that the distinction 
must be made, whether or not the terms are the most appropriate. But what has my 
use of terms to do with the issues between Dr. Leach and Professor Lévi-Strauss? 

Dr. Leach repudiates my summary of previous analyses (Salisbury 1956:641) 
“Leach’s analysis...is of a special type of asymmetrical system; Lévi-Strauss’ 
analysis is of the mechanics of circular or closed marriage systems. . . . The conflict 
in their analyses comes from the fact that both deal with similar marriage rules, stated 
in a kinship idiom, and they do not spell out the fact that these rules apply to different 
kinds of marriage systems.” I will reformulate this summary in terms more familiar to 
Dr. Leach—in terms of models (cf. Lévi-Strauss 1953:528). 

Lévi-Strauss (1949) deals with the mechanical model (marriage in a circle) de- 
rivable from a rule of matrilateral cross-cousin marriage, when the rule is obligatory 
and the groups recognizing the rule are self-contained. This mechanical model does 
not fully account for the pattern of marriages in the empirical Kachin situation, but 
Lévi-Strauss dismisses these discrepancies as due to an instability inherent in the model. 
The model does not apply, he says, because the society is in the process of adapting to 
a new model—that of caste hypergamy. 

Leach (1951) discusses this mechanical model and shows that it is one consciously 
held by the Kachins as an ideal. He then gives a statistical description of “the empirical 
situation” (p. 40)—the pattern of marriages actually taking place. “Some women of 
the chief’s local descent group marry into other chiefly lineages; others marry with 
men of the aristocratic lineages of the chief’s own domain. . . . Similar alternatives 
operate at the aristocrat(-commoner) level (p. 43).”” We can only regret that the actual 
figures were presumably lost during the Japanese invasion of Burma; if they were 


and “marriage system”’ 
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given, the statistical nature of the description would be more apparent. Leach sums 
up this description using what Lévi-Strauss calls (1953) a statistical model, which 
allows for the probability of making various kinds of marriages on a basis of choice be- 
tween various profitable alternatives. I have adapted the simplified statistical model 
given by Leach, and shown it to be a general form, applicable where no rule of matri- 
lateral cross-cousin marriage exists. Thus Leach’s analysis shows the way in which the 
total empirical situation can be understood as the end result of a mechanical model 
working in conjunction with a simplified statistical model. My only claim to have 
thrown light on the issue is that I have tried, by analogy, to show how much of the 
working of the Kachin marriage is understandable in terms of a statistical model, based 
on an asymmetrical distribution of resources, and, by subtraction, to show how much 
is better understandable in terms of a mechanical model. The latter is an area of agree- 
ment between Professor Lévi-Strauss and Dr. Leach, while the former is one of their 
areas of disagreement. 

A large part of Dr. Leach’s article is concerned with the way in which the two 
models are harmonized by the Kachin statement of the relationship between chief and 
aristocrat as one of father-in-law and son-in-law, and by the redistribution of bride- 
wealth, which chiefs would otherwise accumulate, in the form of feasts for the lower 
social classes. This could be interpreted as implying that there is usually a tendency 
towards the harmonization of the marriage rules in a society and its statistical pattern 
of marriages, and this harmonization can be discovered if only one analyzes sufficiently. 
In Siane society at least, the tendency to harmony is not apparent. The statistical 
model accords with the distribution of economic resources; the marriage rule and its 
accompanying model of delayed sister-exchange accords with the political organization 
of a balanced opposition between small sovereign groups (the subject of a forthcoming 
paper). The two models conflict in the dual nature of the affinal relationship—hostility 
and economic exchanges—and the discrepancy becomes most obvious in the behavior 
of aflines during armed warfare (cf. Fortune 1947:108). In short, the marriage rules of 
a society are not necessarily related to the marriage system. 

Another terminological point for which I am taken to task is the use of the expres- 
sion “exchanging women for valuables.”’ From this Dr. Leach suggests that I look upon 
New Guinea marriage as chattel slavery. It is difficult to refer briefly to the obligations 
and payments involved in an affinal relationship, but I had hoped to make my position 
clear in my footnote 2 (p. 654). For a full statement of the implications of bridewealth 
and marriage payments, as I understand them, Dr. Leach is referred to Professor Fortes’ 
recent address (1953:194). 

My last rejoinder concerns the slender nature of my evidence. I am only too well 
aware that my figures are not wide-ranging enough, nor is the ethnographic material 
irom other groups more than suggestive. The first defect arises because the need for 
statistics from distant groups only became apparent when I was out of the field. This 
was when the analysis of my Siane material pointed to the existence of asymmetry. 
My material, published in its present state, may provide a warning to field workers 
not to overlook the need for widely scattered figures. I hope to correct my own short- 
comings in future field work. My hypothesis concerning differences between coastal 
and inland New Guinea societies is also put forward tentatively as a stimulus for 
future work. The hypothesis may well prove untenable, but for reasons of empirical 
disproof, not from dialectic alone. If a result of my paper is the collection of better 
igures, if my hypothesis provokes a fuller analysis, or if my material proves of use for 
Professor Lévi-Strauss’ promised (1949:x) work on structures complexes (systems based 
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on free choice of marriage partners), I will be well satisfied. I hope Dr. Leach will for- 


give my use of his stimulating paper as a text. 
RICHARD F. SatisBury, Tufts University 
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In REPLY TO RADCLIFFE-BROWN ON AUSTRALIAN LOCAL ORGANIZATION . 
Sir: 
I feel obliged to draw attention to some of the misstatements and misinterpretations J P 
that have been made in Radcliffe-Brown’s posthumous letter to the American Anthro- | 1 
pologist (1956:363-367). And in doing this I shall confine myself solely to a few of the d 
more obvious points. SO 
Radcliffe-Brown in his letter referred to my article published in the American } bi 
Anthropologist (1955:86-106). There are several points to keep in mind. This was th 
intended as a tentative discussion, presenting only the minimum of empirical material. | of 
My assumption at that time was that much (in one sense, perhaps too much) had al- de 
ready been published about the Wulamba system. Whether or not this was a ‘‘wrong” Ff 4 
decision is beside the point now, but in that paper my specific aims were clearly stated F St 
(1955:84). In other words, in that article I was not so much interested in describing E 
as in looking at the subject (made complex through much speculation and discussion) 
for one particular angle. str 
In that context, I was not concerned with the ‘““Murngin controversy,” and if it by 
had not been for that controversy my paper would probably have occasioned little com- Id 
ment. Perhaps the most malicious statement made by Radcliffe-Brown in his letter was Sin 
his accusation that I had almost entirely ignored Professor Warner’s work on the bul 
Murngin (or Wulamba). On the contrary, I stated specifically that I agreed almost en- f° 
tirely with Warner’s empirical material in this respect. I could hardly have put it more F8' 
clearly, without elaborating further. And in passing I should like to add that I have all, 
always thought most highly of Warner’s work in Arnhem Land, set out in his carefully tor 
documented and well-analyzed study (1937); after working in that region myself ° « pat 
have found no reason to qualify that opinion. In other works on Arnhem Land, as in “ho 
the article to which Radcliffe-Brown refers, I have always adopted this position. f° 
Radcliffe-Brown’s remark that I thought Warner’s account did not deserve my atten- fain 
tion therefore leaves me with a feeling of some bewilderment. There is really no justi- pocal 
Matt 


fication for this, nor for his further remarks concerning my ignoring the work of other 
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writers. I also stated that “...the material I worked through largely supports 
Radcliffe-Brown’s contentions and agrees fundamentally with Warner’s presenta- 
tion....’’ Elsewhere, too, I mentioned my basic agreement with Radcliffe-Brown, 


although points in my interpretation differed from his. 

In his letter, Radcliffe-Brown at the beginning takes up Elkin’s “challenge” (Elkin 
1953:417-418; the choice of this word is Radcliffe-Brown’s) concerning the universality 
in aboriginal Australia of local patrilineal clans (or patrilineal local groups). Elkin holds, 
as 1 do, that in some areas in Australia matrilineal bias in this direction was dominant, 
and that this is substantiated by empirical material. Radcliffe-Brown defends his point 
by quoting from an article by A. P. Elkin, R. and C. Berndt (1951:253-301) in which 
the western Arnhem Land namanamaidj device is noted, and stating that this contra- 
dicts Elkin’s 1953 contention. But Radcliffe-Brown ignored the greater part of the 
material in the above mentioned paper, which discussed a predominantly matrilineally- 
oriented constellation of tribal groups. The presence of the namanamaidj as a patri- 
lineal factor in no way contradicts our material from western Arnhem Land, or Elkin’s 
contention. I was never under the impression that, in Radcliffe-Brown’s own view, 
finding a “‘patrilineal” feature in a social system cancelled out (so to speak) all “‘matri- 
lineal” features, or vice versa. Radcliffe-Brown himself taught us to accept, as a work- 
ing assumption, that institutions (or societies) could never be understood as exclusively 
either the one or the other—that in each case we should speak rather of “emphases,” 
allowing that there might be other contrasting features which appeared less dominant. 
This is the case in regard to certain groups in western Arnhem Land, the namanamaidj 
playing a very subsidiary part in social organization. It is an element purporting to 
indicate patrilineal descent, traced back to an original patri-locality; but this in itself 
does not outweigh the overall matrilineal orientation. What western Arnhem Land 
social structure was like before the coming of the whites is a matter for speculation; 
but what it is to-day, or at least during the periods when research was carried out 
there, is not. We cannot challenge Radcliffe-Brown’s opinion that before the coming 
of the whites all the aborigines had a system of small, local, patrilineal clans; we simply 
do net know what they had then. But we do know what they have now, at least in re- 
gard to those groups in which detailed research has been carried out, and the social 
structure of western Arnhem Land thus documented does not support his contention. 
Elkin (1953:417-418) gives some other examples. 

Again, Radcliffe-Brown mentions the case of Melville and Bathurst Islands social 
structure, rejects Elkin’s reference, and states that “we can accept the account given 
by Hart (1930), when the breakdown of their social system had not proceeded very far.” 
I donot want to discuss this aspect in any detail. Not much material has been published 
since Hart’s research. There is the article by Harney and Elkin (1943: 228-234), but the 
bulk of Elkin’s and of our own work remains unpublished, and more recently further 
research has been carried out in that region. Hart (1930:169-176) mentions the local 
groups which are apparently oriented along lines of patriliny, but the position is not at 
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all clear-cut and, as Hart says, it is difficult to lay down any definite rule in regard 
tomembership of the horde. A woman retains through life her connection with her 


~ patn-“horde,” despite patrilocal or virilocal marriage; but a man belongs to whatever 


“horde” he is living with at the moment. In one sense, this rather flexible position 
Porresponds to the western Arnhem Land namanamaidj: it seems to be a device to main- 
ain some relatively informal or nominal association with the father’s “country” (or 
docal group) against matrilineal dominance. Hart points out (176-180) that there are 
matrilineal totemic clans, and totems are grouped into phratries. Our own material, 
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although not conflicting with Hart’s, differs from it in a number of respects. From 
Hart’s data it would appear that totemic and phratry affiliation is of the utmost im 
portance to these people—perhaps even more so, at the time of his research, than th: 
patri-oriented “horde.” After twenty years it is still more important, since the terri 
torially based ‘hordes’ have little real significance in present-day organization; but 
the matrilineally based phratries and totems are of major importance. Five phratries 
Jarika, Putupuyala (or Wantaryoi), La:rila (or La:riga), Wutuga and Panitjikala are 
recognized, and there is a set of totems for each. When we consider the close proximity 
of Bathurst and Melville Islands to western Arnhem Land, it is not surprising that 
there is some similarity here. In both cases (generally speaking) there is a matrilineal 
phratry system, while western Arnhem Land has dual organization (matrilineal), and 
in Elkin, Berndt and Berndt (1951:258) an explanation for this has been suggested. 
So strong is the concept of matriliny in western Arnhem Land that an ingenious re- 
shuffling of introduced patrilineal moieties from the eastern part of Arnhem Land, cor- 
related with the subsection system (introduced here, but not present on Bathurst and 
Melville Islands), has led to what we might describe as getting the best of both worlds 
On one hand, a man’s son belongs to his own ceremonial moiety and is a proper heir to 
his sacred knowledge and rituals. At the same time, the son belongs also to his mother’s 
matrilineal moiety. What I am saying is that, insofar as we can speak of matrilineal 
or patrilineal emphasis in any given case, the tribes of western Arnhem Land (named 
in Elkin, Berndt and Berndt 1951:253) and the Bathurst and Melville Islanders, are 
dominantly oriented along lines of matriliny, and the empirical data substantia _ this 
Radcliffe-Brown ignored this aspect. I am not saying that these social systems have 
no patrilineal features; it is quite obvious that they have. In aboriginal Australia, as 
far as I know, there are no indigenous tribal systems which take into account only one 
line of descent. One, however, will most likely be emphasized, and it is this emphasis in 
one direction or the other with which I am concerned. Even in such a patrilineal 
“stronghold” as north eastern and eastern Arnhem Land, the Wulamba (or Murngin) 
recognize the complementary aspect of matriliny (see Berndt 1955:88-91). Elkin (in 
Elkin, Berndt and Berndt 1951; and Elkin 1953) was not revealing a contradiction: 
Radcliffe-Brown was revealing his inability to acquaint himself with the empirical 
facts. The question of whether or-not the “‘original’’ indigenous aboriginal organization 
was in terms of small, local, patrilineal clans is purely speculative; and although 
Radcliffe-Brown conventionally deplored this kind of approach, we know that he 
occasionally practiced it (see, e.g., R. Lowie 1933:293-294). If we were to indulge in 
speculation on this subject, my guess would be that matriliny was dominant or at least 
more or less evenly distributed. 3ut this is worth no more than it should be. What is of 
significance is the contemporary empirical material, for it is upon this that our theo- 
retical propositions must rest. 

To turn to another point: there is nothing methodologically illegitimate in referring 
to lineage concepts and propositions when discussing an Australian system. The term 
lineage should not be taken as relevant exclusively and uniquely to African situations 
even though Fortes’ stimulating analysis would make it appear so. Certainly our ter- 
minology should be consistent, if only for clarity in communication, but this does not 
mean imposing an arbitrary distinction, so that African lineages are the only units to 
which this term can be applied. I am not the first anthropologist, nor presumably (in 
spite of this decree) the last, to use it in referring to non-African (and even Australian 
aboriginal) situations. I was not comparing discrete traits or systems, as Radcliffe- 
Brown would have done (e.g., in 1930), admirable as this procedure may be, but was 
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merely considering whether the notion of lineage would help us in understanding an 
Australian aboriginal situation. Radcliffe-Brown spoke much of his comparative sys- 
tem, but never really explored it consistently beyond its initial stages. In saying this, 
| do not intend to detract from his excellent attempt in his 1930 monograph. I agree 
almost entirely with Eggan and Warner in their obituary notice of Radcliffe-Brown 
(1956). Undoubtedly he systematized and clarified the comparative approach in social 
and cultural anthropology, and this was one of his great contributions. As I see it, we 
are not interested so much in comparing whole systems or distinct cultural traits, as 
in testing out propositions over a wide range of societies and cultures. It is only in this 
way that we can build up anthropological theory. Systematic empirical testing of prop- 
ositions will lead to the establishment of generalizations with specific ranges of validity. 
I like to think that Radcliffe-Brown had this long-range purpose in mind. I shall not 
digress further to discuss it here, but in his letter Radcliffe-Brown has ignored this 
point. 

From the remarks in his letter, it is apparent that Radcliffe-Brown has misunder- 
stood me. To the extent that I did not make myself sufficiently clear, the fault is mine. 
| was discussing (1) the formation of the patri-line (the “line” itself is a diagrammatic 
device to demonstrate certain structural features in this system, and there should be 
no quarrel with the use of this terminology); (2) any person’s matri-line (a term which 
| admit I used as an abbreviation for maternal patri-line, pointing out explicitly what I 
meant by this); and (3) the mari-gudara line of inheritance. There is an obvious dif- 
ference between (2) and (3), as I believe I have shown, and these three concepts, the 
babaru, the yandibula and the maribula, are distinguished by the people in question. 
In this context, I questioned Radcliffe-Brown’s use of the expression “matrilineal 
descent” in his discussion of the Wulamba system (Radcliffe-Brown 1951; see Berndt 
1955). Certainly I equated the “patri-line” with the babaru, treating the former as a 
structural or diagrammatic representation of the latter insofar as patrilineal descent is 
concerned: but the term babaru, as I tried to show, refers to an actual social unit as the 
term patri-line does not. I then went on to show the composition of this unit, distin- 
guishing it from the local horde. Radcliffe-Brown’s description tallies with mine: there 
is no disagreement here—or rather, there needn’t be. I have already drawn attention 
to my statement that I agreed, fundamentally, with both Warner’s (1937) and Rad- 
cliffe-Brown’s (1951) interpretations of this system. However, in my paper the intention 
was to look, from a different point of view, at what is really a fairly simple and straight- 
forward social system. I do not consider that this paper “is wrapped in so much con- 
fusion that it is difficult to guess what the reality is” (p. 364). It is true that it does not 
answer all the questions posed, and that more empirical material needs to be set out. 
On this score I am willing to take criticism, but Radcliffe-Brown’s criticism is not of 
an unbiased kind. 

This is evident in his statements that I claim to be an original discoverer of the cor- 
porate descent group in Australia; in his actual words, “He registers his claim as an 
original discoverer in the following sentences . . . ” (p. 366) and again, “He claims to 
be the first person to discover an organization of this kind in Australia...” (p. 367). 
But nowhere in these is such a suggestion made. I refer the reader to my article; there 
is no need to repeat the remarks there. “The position is decidedly peculiar,” if I may 
turn this Radcliffe-Brownian expression (1956:366) back on himself. At the same time 
I would like to point out that, although conventionally distinguishing between “clan” 
and “horde,” indicating the differences between these units, many writers on the 
Australian aborigines (including myself) have tended in description to slip into the 
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habit of speaking as if the two were identical. This is most apparent in such expressions 
as “horde country,” which suggests that the horde is not just a land-occupying but 
also a land-holding unit—obscuring the fact that it is not normally the horde as such 
but its (usually) patrilineal core that is under consideration. 

Finally, Radcliffe-Brown attacked me on my use of the terms “clan” and “‘lin- 
guistic group.” I need only point out that this is the terminology Lloyd Warner himself 
employs (1937:39). Apart from this, “clan” and “linguistic group” seem to me reason- 
ably close approximations to the named social units denoted, in this context, by the 
local terms mada (‘‘tongue”) and mala (see Berndt 1955:96, 97). Possibly ‘‘dialect”’ 
is a better translation than “language” here, since all the related tongues of this north- 
east and eastern area are known collectively as Miwoidj. Capell (1942:40) stated 
tentatively that “the languages [i.e., ““Murngin” languages] .. . can be treated as one 
group subdivided into two subgroups. ... The languages of the group here called 
Murngin are subdivisible into two parts, which have a good deal in common, but which 
are marked by different sets of pronouns, different grammatical processes (though again 
only verbal variations of one type) and certain vocabulary characteristic of each... .” 
It is quite unsatisfactory that a person who intends to criticize should not acquaint 
himself fully with the published material, and Radcliffe-Brown apparently had not 
done this. However, it is true that, as I pointed out, the whole problem of linguistic 
grouping (mada) in relation to clan (mala) grouping needs further elaboration. If Rad- 
cliffe-Brown had asked specific questions, as he was entitled to do in his review of my 
article, it would have been more to the point and would have served as a contribution. 
But it is not until the close of his letter that two are asked: one refers to communication 
in such a system, and the other to clan and linguistic group exogamy. Others are sug- 
gested (1956:366). The second I have answered only partially in my article, and my 
data relating to it are still almost entirely unpublished. As regards the first, Capell 
remarks that the various mada are not so different that children have difficulty in 
learning more than one, and according to my own observations most of them do. Per- 
haps the greatest progress during the first three years is made in the mother’s mada; 
but this is later counterbalanced, especially in the case of a boy, by increasingly close 
contact with the father (and thus with his mada). It is through the paternal mada 
(and associated mala) that status identification in the broader context is established. 
This affiliation is of primary significance for both social and ritual purposes, but it 
does not militate against the learning of other mada (e.g., of mother, and father’s 
mother). The relative smallness of these units, their exogamous nature, and the degree 
of interaction between them, would certainly make things difficult for any person 
(supposing one could be found) who did not at least understand, if not speak, more 
than one mada. There is still the problem of linguistic integrity and continuity. This 
is a legitimate question, but I did not set out to answer it in the paper published in the 
American Anthropologist. 

I am sorry that this should have been Radcliffe-Brown’s valedictory paper. He was 
capable, as he has shown elsewhere, of more penetratingly constructive criticism. | 
have acknowledged the validity of certain of his queries, but these are couched in such 
a way that they point up a controversy of much longer standing, and more personal, 
than that relating to the so-called ““Murngin” system. 

Finally, I must repeat that my only real answer lies in a detailed presentation of 
empirical material relating to Wulamba (Murngin) social structure and organization, 
and this I promise to complete as soon as my present commitments permit me to do so. 

RonaLD M. Bernot, University of Western Australia 
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Book Reviews 


GENERAL AND THEORETICAL 
Peasant Society and Culture: An Anthropological Approach io Civilization. ROBER1 
REDFIELD. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1956, vii, 162 pp. $2.75. 


Reviewed by VINCENZO PETRULLO, Syracuse, New York 


This book makes available the Cooper Foundation Lectures delivered at Swarth 
more College in 1955. In a brief introduction, Redfield tells us that this is “‘a very pre- 
liminary exploration of one kind of dependent community, that of peasants, as a de- 
scribable type,” and suggests that it be read as a postscript to ““The Little Community,” 
in which he “thought of small communities as independent of things outside them- 
selves.” 

In the author’s view, peasants are people who make a living from and have a way of 
life intimately connected with the land. They need not own the land; they can be ten 
ants or even squatters. What is essential is such control of the land as permits them to 
carry on a traditional way of life into which their agriculture enters, ‘but not as a 
business for profit.” Furthermore, to qualify as peasants they must be subjected to 
the influence of gentry or townspeople whose way of life is a more civilized version of 
theirs. 

Peasant society and culture, Redfield believes, has something generic about it, and 
is ‘a kind of arrangement of humanity with some similarities all over the world.” Un- 
like primitive societies and cultures, the peasant varieties are not isolates complete in 
themselves but ‘“‘bear side by side relations and up and down relations to primitive 
tribal peoples and to towns and cities.” 

Because peasant societies are different from the primitive model, new techniques 
and methods for studying them must be developed. If a peasant community is looked 
upon as a system of social relations, it is necessary to study its relationship to the com- 
munity outside it, and therefore its long interdependence with gentry and townsfolk, 
for the gentry are the carriers of the “great tradition” and the peasants the carriers of 
the “‘little tradition.” 

In chapter IV, Redfield gives us an interesting discussion of the peasants’ view of 
the good life and suggests the following characteristics: “an intense attachment to 
native soil; a reverent disposition toward habitat and ancestral ways; a restraint in 
individual self-seeking in favor of family and community; a certain suspiciousness, 
mixed with appreciation, of town life; a sober and earthy ethic.” 

This reviewer recalls the days when there was some skepticism concerning Red- 
field’s kind of anthropology. Anthropology and anthropologists have come a long wa} 
since then, and we may now wonder if the anthropology of the future will not be Red- 
field’s kind. However, this little book raises more questions than it answers. It was de- 
signed to do so, as the author makes clear throughout. The definition or model of 
peasants and peasant society excludes many communities heretofore looked upon as 
peasant, and implies that peasants are either unaware of the profit motive or frown 
upon it. This certainly would not be true of many European “peasant” societies. There 
is also the possibility that too much emphasis is put on the marketplace. For example 
very few Sicilian or Southern Italian “peasants” ever try to sell anything, since they 
have nothing to sell. 
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There is a strong suggestion that Redfield likes peasants. The book is indispensable 
reading not only for the social anthropologist but for many others as well. At first read- 
ing one may say that there is nothing new here—the peasant stereotype has been often 
used and abused in European literature. But there is much which is new, and not the 
least important are the construction of a model and the suggestion that through the 
study of peasant societies we have a long-neglected approach to the scientific study of 
civilization. We agree heartily with Redfield that the study of the peasant, “a recog- 
nizable and long enduring type”’ providing a kind of bridge between primitive isolation 
and civilizations, ‘calls for new thoughts and procedures of investigation.” As the 
author says, “it makes anthropology much more difficult and very much more inter- 
esting.” 


Current Anthropology: A Supplement to Anthropology Today. Edited by Witt1am L 
Tuomas, Jr. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1956. xii, 377 pp. In cloth, 
$5.00. In paper, $3.50. 


Reviewed by GABRIEL LASKER, Wayne University 


“Current Anthropology” is much more than the “Supplement to Anthropology 
Today” modestly indicated in the subtitle; the authors do more than “report on the 
major accomplishments and trends during 1952-1954” specified in the preface. The 19 
contributors approach different questions by different paths, but the work as a whole 
delineates the scope of current anthropology. Furthermore, it points to the intellectual 
forces which tend to unify or disintegrate anthropology as a scientific discipline. 

In form, the work is a series of reviews, which originally appeared in the first 
Wenner-Gren Foundation “Yearbook of Anthropology” (1955). The reviews are sum- 
marized by the editor in four pages (30-31 and 186-187), and I shall not attempt to 
duplicate this feat. There are 1,500 references. 

Julian Huxley, in his guest editorial, sees both mankind and culture as products of 
past differentiation and advance and as agents of continuing evolutionary tendencies. 
But he emphasizes the complexities of and the distinction between biogenetic and psy- 
chosocial processes. Kroeber takes up this theme; he outlines an approach to human 
nature through study of the most variant manifestations of human culture and of the 
nearest nonhuman approaches to culture. 

Tax finds that study of the whole man dates back to the beginnings of anthropology, 
and argues that anthropology can remain separate and distinct only as long as those 
in converging specialties share certain values and seek to communicate with each 
other in order to know man better. This interest is manifest, for instance, in von Fiirer 
Heimendorf’s use of archeological evidence to give the coup de grace to the idea that 
pastoral warriors were the organizing element within the first advanced civilizations. 
Koppers acknowledges that the “Vienna School’? has changed its views on several 
such questions, but vigorously defends their diffusionism. He cites McCarthy’s ethno- 
logical proofs of Australian connections with New Guinea and ultimately with Asia by 
way of Cape York, Arnhemland, and the Kimberleys. Only Bennett explicitly em- 
phasizes the disintegration of anthropology. He sees common ground for the avant 
garde of anthropology with that of sociology in “structural-functional” studies and 
relegates archeology and physical anthropology to “traditionalists.” 

The articles by Ward, Eckholm, Griffin, and Schultz merely summarize recent con- 
tributions to Old and New World archeology, dating techniques, and primatology, re- 
spectively. But Haury in considering the origins of food production, Howells in dis- 
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cussing the replacement of typological systems by dynamic studies of variation, and 
Eiseley in an espousal of a totally distinct mechanism of evolution of the human mind, 
reflect traditionalism only in the sense that breadth of interest has characterized an- 
thropologists from the beginning. It is true that Firth’s discussion of function is con- 
fined to social manifestations, that Lewis’ classification of comparative methods is 
limited to cultural comparisons, and that Mandelbaum’s review of studies of civiliza- 
tion is necessarily sociocultural; but these, like the other contributions, can be read 
with profit by anyone interested in the study of man. Sears reveals himself as still out- 
side the anthropological fraternity by his ethical argument concerning man’s ‘‘obliga- 
tion” to avoid “disastrous”? changes in his environment. However, his ecological ideas 
are germane, and a few passwords would admit him. 

The Yearbook of Anthropology, from which these essays were taken, is described in 
the preface as an experiment. Like Anthropology Today, this work emphasizes our 
common interests. In the face of the demands made by increasing specialization, con- 
tinuance of such a series would seem essential for the maintenance of adequate com- 
munication. For the teacher who must put aside his specialized studies to address col- 
lege students, and for the students themselves, these essays will provide ideas in plenty. 
In addition, it is to be hoped that this volume will reach fellow scholars in other fields 
and interested laymen—and communicate to them our “enthusiasm,” as Bennett and 
Wolfe describe it, for our subject. 


Race Relations in World Perspective. Papers read at the Conference on Race Relations 
in World Perspective—Honolulu—1954. ANDREW W. Linp (Ed.). Honolulu, 
Hawaii: University of Hawaii Press, 1955. xix, 488 pp., tables. $6.00. 

Reviewed by St. CLAIR DRAKE, Roosevelt University 


This volume contains 18 ‘‘data papers” prepared by ten sociologists, five anthro- 
pologists, a journalist, a historian, a political scientist, and an economist, for discussion 
at the Conference on Race Relations in World Perspective which was held in Honolulu 
from June 28 through July 23, 1954. (An acce :nt of the conference proceedings ap- 
pears in a companion volume, Melvin Conant’s Aace Issues on the World Scene.) 

Sociologist Herbert Blumer contributes a ground-clearing initial essay—‘‘Reflec- 
tions on Theory of Race Relations.”’ He rejects genetic and anthropometrical concepts 
of race as useless for relationship analysis, but retains the term, race, using it to apply 
to‘... a class or group of human beings who are regarded or treated in social life as a 
distinctive biological group with a common ancestry” (p. 5). He criticizes most of the 
current theories in the field of race relations for failing to take account of the fact that 
“race relations are formed by complicated and varying factors in complex processes of 
historical experience.’’ Concern with this fact, as well as with the extreme fluidity of 
race relations in the modern world, leads Blumer to the conclusion that ‘racial experts 
are more likely to make contributions to policy theory than to ‘scientific theory’ ” 
(p. 21). 

The ‘‘world perspective” in its full amplitude appears in only three of these data 
papers. Everett Hughes moves from continent to continent in search of an answer to 
the question, ‘‘What new peoples are arising and will arise in those parts of the world 
where racial and cultural contacts are most active?” Andrew Lind is interested in 
assessing the extent to which the level of race-consciousness varies with the type of 
frontier on which ethnic contact occurs. Although he presents data on Malaya and 
Hawaii in detail, he also refers to a number other New World and Old World situa- 
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tions. Bernard Hormann uses the comparative method, as well as a case study of 
Hawaii, to examine ‘the ecology of race relations in world perspective,” suggesting 
that it is really “. .. a matter involving the contact between not races but population 
types ... the isolated folk and the peasant, each with characteristic modes of popula- 
tion behavior, both before and after contact with industrialized or urban mass society” 
(p. 48). 

Some of the other papers use a restricted range of empirical data for developing 
conceptual tools which may have wider applicability, or to call attention to phenomena 
which have a more general distribution. 

The remaining papers are local or regional in scope, and mainly descriptive. 

Some anthropologists will question the wisdom of using the term race to apply to 
ethnic groups, even should they have, or be the subject of, biological solidarity-myths. 
Beals, however, in analyzing Indian-mestizo-white relations, demonstrates the manner 
in which the sociological concept of ‘‘race’’ can be used along with the anthropologist’s 
concept of race, in a sophisticated analysis. Pierson takes the opportunity to assess his 
earlier work on Brazil in the light of more recent studies by Wagley and associates. He 
stands by his original formulation that, in Brazil, anatomical traits once associated 
with a race now function as social class traits, and that ‘“‘races’’ have not emerged. 

While Hughes, Blumer and Lind reveal an interest in trying to state the conditions 
under which race-consciousness becomes a significant variable in intergroup relations, 
and while contributors on African and New World problems are particularly interested 
in Negro-white relations, it is clear that most of the contributors are not primarily 
interested in either race relations or “race” relations. Rather, they are interested, 
basically, in the study of the full range of phenomena which flow from contact between 
bearers of different culture-patterns. What Lind refers to as “the emerging discipline of 
race relations,” as judged by these preliminary data papers, is really the interdiscipli- 
nary study of what was once the anthropologist’s monopoly, namely, the acculturation 
process. However, the traditional subject matter of the field of race relations will re- 
main as one subsidiary interest, for as Blumer points out, despite the growing tendency 
for occupational and cultural solidarities to cut across racial lines, race-thinking and 
racial identifications are likely to persist in various interpersonal situations and in 
some group relationships long after the basic lines of cleavage throughout the world 
have shifted to class and culture. 


Societies Around the World. Shorter Edition. Howarp BECKER (ed.). New York: The 
Dryden Press, 1956. xx, 811 pp., 24 plates, 12 maps, tables. $6.50. 


Reviewed by Inez Apams, Fisk University 


Planned to introduce the student to social sciences, this text incorporates sections 
of theoretical discussion on a beginning student’s level with a description of six societies 
selected to exhibit a wide range of types. This kind of exposition has its advantages, 
and continues a trend in textbook writing. It was not common when Murdock wrote 
Our Primitive Contemporaries (1934), though Benedict’s Patterns of Culture, appearing 
in the same year, took it on a high level. Chapple and Coon separated theoretical dis- 
cussion into an appendix in their Reader in General Anthropology (1948). The first edi- 
tion of Societies Around the World, edited by T. Lynn Smith, Irwin T. Sanders, Richard 
B. Woodbury, Frank J. Essene, Thomas P. Field, Joseph R. Scwendeman and Charies 
E. Snow, benefited by their diverse insights from sociology, anthropology, and geog- 
raphy, and interpreted culture within the framework of habitat, economy, and society. 
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By way of concepts and theoretical interpretations, such broad collaboration produced 
what Tumin, reviewing the first edition, called a large bag of tools. (AA 50:498-499). 

Howard Becker has reduced the descriptive sections of the two-volume edition 
(1953), and expanded the theoretical sections. Does he clarify the key concepts? He has 
not edited out the ambiguous “‘artifact, sociofact and mentifact,” though it seems they 
perturbed him, as evidenced in the following: 


As is the case with most technical language—indeed, language of any kind—our terminology 
has its defects. For example, artifact could be used to designate sociofact and mentifact too, for 
all culture is made by ‘art,’ and is ‘artificial’ in that sense. . . . We could therefore say that culture 
is artifactual and that all artifacts are classifiable as: (1) made by hand, or manufacts; (2) made 
by society, or sociofacts, or (3) made by mind, or mentifacts. . . . However, . . . we shall . . . con- 
tinue to refer to tools, clothing, houses etc. as artifacts; customary social arrangements, such as 
marriage, kinship, nationhood etc., as sociofacts; and ideas, theories, philosophies, religious beliefs 
etc. as mentifacts (p. 15). 


Again Becker cautions: 
“Obviously, it is usually impossible to transmit any one aspect of culture without bringing in 


both the others. ... Tool involves custom, and custom involves idea; or, in our terminology, 
artifact requires sociofact, and sociofact requires mentifact.” 


If these terms raised such serious doubts, why were they not discarded for something 
more adequate? Does this attempt show us that anthropology and sociology need to 
establish a common terminology acceptable to both? 

The introduction of a discussion of values gives Becker an opportunity to clarify 
‘“‘mentifacts.” While defining a value as ‘any object of any need at the human level,”’ 
he leaves the earlier definition of mentifacts (1953, vol. I, p. 15) as: “traditional ways 
of looking at things, belief systems, rules of behavior, and values.’’ He schematizes 
values in relation to social organization and interaction into systems running through 
a range between the secular and the sacred poles. With these systems, he delineates four 
types of societies—folk, prescribed, principled, and normless—which exhibit “various 
degrees and combinations of the value systems.’’ To what does all of this lead? Value 
systems are not treated again in the analytical passages that link the descriptive por- 
tions of the text, until we reach Irwin T. Sander’s conclusions: 

The many authors on whose original works we have drawn have not... often used the 
exact terms found in our sections on ‘Looking at Values and Value Systems’; nevertheless, they 
have offered approximate equivalents. ... Witha little patience . . . we can perform the necessary 
social-scientific task of translating them into a reasonably consistent vocabulary that will greatly 
aid us... . Values and value-systems, to speak metaphorically, are the very focus of the social! 
scientific lens; by designating them with some degree of uniformity—perhaps along the lines of 
the sacred-secular terminology provided . . . we may make easier not only our own work but also 
that of others who wish to utilize it. 


It might have been more strategic to put this cogent comment before Part Two rather 
than in the conclusion, for rarely does a beginning student go back to reread, as he 
must if he is to acquire the critical insight that this volume aims to cultivate in him. 
Becker has sharpened some concepts such as status, and introduced some that were 
neglected before. He substitutes “social interaction” for “‘social processes,” undersco! 
ing the statement (made in both editions) that “social relationships seen in motion be- 
come varieties of interaction.’”’ Again, where the earlier work referred to co-operation, 
competition, conflict, accommodation, assimilation, and amalgamation as “‘processes, 
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Becker terms them “interactions,” though representing only one possible classification 
of the major types. The abridgement of the original text has not impoverished the ex- 
position. The same scheme is followed in organizational details, and some maps are 
added to the already excellent plates. The editing has given teachers of introductory 
sociology and anthropology a more concise text, physically as attractive as the two- 
volume edition, and better executed in the combination of social document and intro- 
ductory theory than any other recent text that has come to this reviewer’s attention. 


Taboo. FRANZ STEINER. Preface by E. E. EVANs-Prircuarp. Edited by LaurA Bonan- 
aN. New York: Philosophical Library, 1956. 154 pp. $4.75. 


Reviewed by Cora DuBois, Harvard University 


This is a series of 12 lectures delivered at Oxford and edited posthumously from Dr. 
Steiner’s notes by Laura Bohannan. The first three lectures deal with the history of 
the “discovery of taboo”’ by early travelers to Polynesia and a brilliant, if brief, dis- 
cussion of the relation between power, mana, taboo, and noa in that area. The remain- 
ing nine chapters are a critical analysis of what others have said on the subject (Robert- 
son Smith, Frazer, Marrett, Levy-Bruhl, Van Gennep, Radcliffe-Brown, Wundt, 
Freud, and M. Mead). The critical reasoning is subtle and involuted, at times to the 
point of obscurity, and the critical mood is predominantly captious. Nevertheless, 
these lectures are of a high intellectual order and occasionally possess passages of liter- 
ary merit. They are a tribute to universities that do not require their staff to lecture 
twelve hours a week and to the intellects that they attract. The book is one that any 
student of primitive religion will wish to ponder carefully. 

Unfortunately, Dr. Steiner’s constructive contributions to the concept of taboo do 
not emerge at length in this posthumous volume. However, the following quotations 
indicate the direction of his thought. “. . . The customs we call taboo neither represent 
one kind of institution nor pose one kind of sociological problem” (p. 141). He con- 
siders the Polynesian “taboo idiom” atypical since it served to “describe widely dif- 
ferent things—a man’s right over an object, a royal minister’s power to select the crop 
the subject was to farm and the supreme chief’s relations to petty dignitaries—in 
terms of delegated interdiction rather than delegated authority” (pp. 141-142). He 
emphasizes the importance of studying in each case the relation between the defined 
danger and the restrictive pattern, for he sees danger narrowed down by taboo. ‘Taboo 
gives notice that danger lies not in the whole situation but only in certain specified 
actions concerning it. These actions, these danger spots, are more challenging and 
deadly than the danger of the situation as a whole, for the whole situation can be ren- 
dered free from danger by dealing with or, rather, avoiding specified danger spots com- 
pletely. .. . The narrowing down and localization of danger is the function of taboo. 

.. To study how danger is localized in social institutions, and what social pressure is 
needed in order to regulate abstentions .. . is to approach the problem sociologically. 

. Taboo is an element in all these situations in which attitudes to values are expressed 
n terms of danger behavior. . . . Social relations are describable in terms of danger; 
through contagion there is social participation in danger. We find expressed in the same 
terms, those of taboo, two quite separate social functions: (1) the classification and 
identification of transgression... (2) the institutionalized localization of danger, 
both by the specification of the dangerous and by the protection of society from en- 
dangered, and hence dangerous, persons” (p. 147). 
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The All-Knowing God: Researches into Early Religion and Culture. RAFFAELE PEtraz- 
zonI. Authorized translation by H. J. Rose. London: Methuen & Co., 1956. xv, 475 
pp., 51 figs. 60s. 

Reviewed by W1LLI1AM A. Lessa, University of California, Los Angeles 


It is Professor Pettazzoni’s contention that omniscience is not an attribute of all 
gods. For forty years he has been interested in the problem of the formation and devel- 
opment of monotheism in the history of religion. The present work is a translation of 
his L’Omniscienza di Dio (1955), and represents a special aspect of a more general 
interest. 

For our purposes, says the author, omniscience is based essentially on the power of 
sight; it is a knowing which comes from seeing. Divine omniscience being a visual omni- 
science, we must not be surprised to find it associated with gods of light; light is con- 
nected with this all-seeing knowledge. The attribute of omniscience is not inherent in 
the monotheistic idea of God, nor in that of a Supreme Being, nor of that of deity in 
general. There are gods who are all-knowing without being supreme, and vice versa. 
It is mostly sky-gods and astral gods, or gods somehow connected with the heavenly 
realms of light, who have this quality. Divinities of the earth and underworld lack it. 
Omniscient beings apply their knowledge to the actions of mankind, usually to punish 
evil actions. They less often apply rewarding sanctions. 

The author does much to refute Father Schmidt’s theory of primitive monotheism— 
a theory which sees monotheism where it does not exist, and which assumes primitives 
to be primeval. The Supreme Being of the simpler peoples is only an approximation to 
the ideal of monotheism—an abstract monotheism with attributes established only ac- 
cording to theological speculation. Wherever monotheism appears throughout the 
world, says Pettazzoni, it has usually been due to diffusion from an original desert and 
steppe environment. Here the all-seeing sky-god of hunting peoples became the sky- 
father of pastoral peoples, a:.d eventually the omniscient Yahweh who developed into 
the omniscient Christian God. 

Pettazzoni writes in a ponderous manner and documents his arguments with data 
from all over the world. Despite its involved presentation it merits careful reading, for 
it is a major contribution to the field of comparative religion. 


ETHNOLOGY AND ETHNOGRAPHY 


The Tlingit Indians: Results of a Trip to the Northwest Coast of America and the Bering 
Straits. AUREL Krause. Translated by ERNA GUNTHER. (American Ethnologica! 
Society) Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1956. viii, 310 pp., 32 figs., 4 
plates. n.p. 

Reviewed by HELEN CovErE, Vassar College 


Die Tlingit Indianer by Aurel Krause has long been one of the basic Northwest 
Coast ethnographies. Originally published in 1885, this work has been continuously 
important and has become increasingly difficult to obtain. It has a place in Northwest 
Coast studies comparable to Boas’ The Social Organization and the Secret Societies 
the Kwakiutl Indians, for both are comprehensive, based upon extensive first-hand con- 
tact at a time when the people were in the early stages of acculturation, and both were 
written by men who read and observed as scientists and held themselves to extraor- 
dinarily high standards of workmanship. 

We should therefore have reason to be grateful if no more had been done than to 
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republish the book in the photographic form used for other standard out-of-print works 
by such an organization as the Human Relations Area Files. However, we have addi- 
tional reason for gratitude. Erna Gunther’s translation is clear and readable and she 
has added references to later materials, botanical identifications, gazeteer corrections, 
bibliography, and index. All these working aids are invaluable. Dr. Gunther has made 
an ethnographic classic not only accessible but also delightful to work with. All North- 
west Coast studies will benefit from her efforts and her thorough scholarship. 

The photo-offset, hard paper cover format of the book is new for American Ethno- 
logical Society publications. The reviewer has seen three different copies of it and each 
one has had blurred pages. It seems impossible to do anything except bemoan the lack 
of clarity and the apparent lack of durability in such books, and simultaneously to 
rejoice that there is some way of reprinting such classics in this day of high costs. 


The Peyote Religion: A Study in Indian-White Relations. J. S. SLotKin. Glencoe: The 
Free Press, 1956. 195 pp., 7 tables, 7 plates. $4.00. 


Reviewed by WESTON LA BARRE, Duke University 


The relationship of this brochure to previous studies may perhaps be objectified in 
figures. Of my own bibliography of 466 items published in 1938, only 58 are used by 
Slotkin, while he cites more than 75 items published since my bibliography. This testi- 
fies to an active and continuing interest in the subject. But the real strength of the 
present work lies in its being a “study in ethnohistorical method”’ for which Slotkin is 
able to cite over 300 additional items. Thus The Peyote Religion largely complements 
The Peyote Cult, rather than covering the same ground. However, one exception to this 
generalization must be cited in the chapter on “The Kiowa Peyote Religion,” which 
covers well-travelled territory, mostly by long quotations from Mooney, repeats ma- 
terials on the form of the rite well known since Kroeber’s Arapaho study of 1907, and 
in countless monographs since. Similarly, the conclusion that peyotism’s accommoda- 
tion succeeded where the Ghost Dance’s opposition to whites failed, is not really 
strikingly new. Nor does a discussion of the acculturative process in peyotism add 
much that is unfamiliar. 

The real contribution is to our fuller documentation of the details of the incor- 
porated ‘‘Native American Church.”’ Some students might regard the complete quota- 
tions in 70 pages of notes as occasionally naive or at least indicative of scholarly indi- 
gestion; nevertheless, this procedure at least brings materials conveniently together 
for other students’ assessments. One example of this method is the citing of 29 “raw”’ 
statements on early peyotism, of which Slotkin declares “I do not see how reliable 
history can be inferred from such a mass of contradictory materials.” But this follows 
only from an indisposition to apply canons of scholarly criticism of sources—as for 
example to Burdett’s opinion that the Kiowa adopted peyvotism from the whites, 
Simmons’ that ‘‘an unspecified tribe adopted the Peyote Religion from an extinct race 
of giants at an unspecified date,”’ and Seymour’s that “the Ponca invented the Peyote 
Religion” when Ponca informants themselves state they got it from the Comanche and 
point out that many of their peyote songs are Comanche. 

Slotkin makes much of his being an official of the Native American Church: 


As far as the Peyotists who had elected me were concerned, I thought I owed it to them to put 
my anthropological training at their disposal. After some thought I suggested, and the other 
officers agreed, that a useful contribution would be a scientific presentation for whites of the 
history and nature of Peyotism. So far no Peyotist has written extensively on his religion, and 
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those who have written extensively have not been Peyotists. Therefore one purpose of this work 
is to present a documented exposition of Peyotism for whites, from the Peyotist point of view. 


Any inference from this that students from Kroeber and Mooney to Opler and Spindler 
were not scientific because they were not believers, or that they were not adequat: 
apostles to the Caucasians, is of course absurd. And since this statement implies that 
as an “official” participant Slotkin had additional insight not vouchsafed detached 
scientific observers, one does not know whether (1) to regret that a good man has so 
genuinely ‘‘gone native” or (2) to be amused at the ingenuousness of the statement 
that “‘My role as official permitted me to establish rapport, and thus to obtain data. 
different from that available to other scientists.” Impugning the studies of earlier field 
workers such as Collier, Densmore, Hoebel, Kroeber, Mooney, Opler, Radin, Skinner, 
and many others, strikes one as being merely fatuous. Indeed, the reviewer obtained 
and cited some of these documents from the same officials twenty years ago. It is to be 
regretted that Slotkin’s posturing should distract attention from his admirable labors 
and genuine contributions to the history of early peyotism. Nor do the now more than 
a thousand bibliographic items on peyotism allow the inference that he is the first to 
write on the subject authoritatively or scientifically. 


The Culture and Acculturation of the Delaware Indians. Witt1AM W. NEwcoms, Jr. 
(Anthropological Papers, Museum of Anthropology, University of Michigan, No 
10), Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1956. iii, 141 pp., 4 figs., 1 map, 
appendix. $2.00. 

Reviewed by FRED W. VoGET, University of Arkansas 


In this modification of his dissertation, Newcomb has attempted first ‘“‘to recon- 
struct the early historic culture of the Delawares,” second “‘to describe the changes that 
followed European contacts,” and third to explain “why the changes took place.” His 
methodology included a thoroughgoing analysis of the historic literature and two sum- 
mer field trips. 

Newcomb’s reconstruction of Delaware life prior to contact presents a traditional 
topical account, leaving aside problems of culture themes and configuration. When de- 
parting from description, he has focused on problems that have stirred specialists of 
the Northeast, for example, family ownership of hunting territories, or the relation 
between low population density in precontact times and chronic warfare. 

In the section on acculturation, Newcomb has not only contributed a first-rate de- 
scription of Delaware culture history but also a discerning analysis of Delawar 
European acculturative processes. His periods of culture change (Contact Period 
1524-1690; Period of Consolidation—1690-1750; Nativistic Period—1750-1814; 
Decadent Period—1814-1867; Assimilation—1867-present) are well-conceived, illus 
trated, and explained. 

Newcomb’s excellent performance has been achieved without a formal statement 
of the principles guiding his interpretation, except to say that the “point of view” |s 
“‘culturological’’—that is, ‘““extrasomatic, nonbiological, nonpsychological.” However, 
in point of operation his culturology turns into economic, ecologic, demographic, social, 
and even psychological channels as the nature of data and circumstance dictate. Of 
these, the economic interpretation is used most advantageously to trace the social, 
political, and military effects of European trade and colonization. 

If there is a major criticism to be leveled at Newcomb’s study, it is in a failure 
develop a consistent theoretical framework for processual reality, for this failure leads 
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to uneven and contradictory interpretation. Actually, the culture periods defined by 
Newcomb imply shifting sociopsychological configurations, which, if given due con- 
sideration, contribute much to the why of Delaware acculturative processes—one of 
the primary aims of the study. Newcomb recognizes the importance of the psycho- 
logical configuration when he states that Delaware culture change during the Nativistic 
Period “‘was characterized by secondary acculturation .. . caused by, and a result of 
(the stresses and strains of] earlier acculturation.”” This implies that a people may be 
moved by a high level of anxiety in which they are no longer responding to traditional 
form-meaning connections, but investing them with a new meaning, as evidenced by 
the Delaware compulsion to restore the past. 

It is surprising, then, to read that Peyote “gradually took the place of the old 
ceremonials because it was fitted in with the old religious concepts.” If Peyote is no 
more than a ceremony invested with traditional Delaware “concepts,’’ how could it 
propel these same Delaware into a Pan-Indianism that is ‘rapidly obliterating the old 
culture,” with the help, of course, of “Anglo-American culture”? 

Newcomb’s interpretation of the place of Peyote in Pan-Indianism can also be 
challenged, although at this time data are insufficient for a conclusive statement. 
Peyotism undoubtedly has contributed much to the sentiment of Indian nationalism, 
but in my opinion it will not contribute any significant content to emergent Pan- 
Indianism, since each rests upon a distinct psychological base. Peyotism emphasizes 
an ethical-religious solution in which assimilation is resisted (at best accommodated), 
whereas Pan-Indianism is a more secular adaptation and makes some basic concessions 
to assimilation. Moreover, if Peyote membership is slipping, as Newcomb indicates for 
the Delaware, this again is a good reason for doubting its future role in Pan-Indianism. 
Perhaps the differences between Peyotism and Pan-Indianism are sufficient to dis- 
tinguish each as separate acculturative phases. 

The study is a most worthy addition to the field of American Indian acculturation 
and should prove very helpful in comparative studies of culture processes. 


The Missions of New Mexico, 1776. Fray Franctsco ATANASIO DominGueEz. (Trans- 
lated and annotated by ELEANOR B. Apams and Fray ANGELICO CHAVEZ. Drawings 
by Horace T. Prerce). Albuquerque: The University of New Mexico Press, 1956. 
xxi, 387 pp., frontispiece, 26 figures, 8 maps. $15.00, 


Reviewed by Lestie A. Wuite, University of Michigan 


In 1775, the Province of the Holy Gospel of Franciscan Observants of New Spain 
sent Fray Francisco Atanasio Dominguez to New Mexico to make a complete and de- 
tailed report on the spiritual and economic status of its missions. He was also requested 
to get as much information as he could regarding a route that would connect the two 
northern provinces, New Mexico and California. 

Father Dominguez arrived in Santa Fe in March, 1776, after spending six months 
in and around El Paso. From March 22 to July 29, he travelled about among the 
Spanish settlements and Indian pueblos, from Taos to Zufii. On the latter date he set 
out, together with Fray Silvestre Velez de Escalante and eight other Spaniards, on a 
long and arduous journey through Colorado, Utah, and Arizona, in order to explore 
the possibilities of a route to Monterey. The present volume is concerned principally 
with Dominguez’ report on the missions of New Mexico; the journey of exploration is 
dealt with here only in a few letters (a detailed study of this journey, together with a 
translation of Escalante’s Diary and Itinerary, has been published by Herbert E. 
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Bolton in Pageant in the Wilderness, Utah Historical Quarterly, Vol. XVIII, pp. 265, 
maps, 1950) 

Dominguez’ report falls into three parts: the Villa of Santa Fe, ‘‘the capital of the 
kingdom” (32 pp.); the Rio Arriba country (81 pp.); and the Rio Abajo (88 pp.). Three 
Spanish towns—Abiquiu, Santa Cruz de la Cafiada, and Albuquerque—and twenty- 
one Indian pueblos, including the now extinct pueblos of Pecos and Galisteo, are 
covered in the survey; Laguna, Acoma and Zufii are included in the Rio Abajo section. 

The reports of Father Dominguez on the missions follow a fairly uniform pattern. 
They include a description of the church—‘“the roof consists of thirty-six beams with 
multiple corbels’’—an inventory of its furnishings, a statement on personnel and ad- 
ministration of the mission, an account of expenditures and resources, and a “writ of 
visitation,’ which is both a report of the inspection and an issuance of orders to the 
mission father. In instances where the mission is located at an Indian pueblo—and 21 of 
the 25 missions visited were—the report on the pueblo always follows that on the mis- 
sion, and is invariably much shorter. 

The descriptions of the pueblos are brief and the accounts of the Indian customs are 
both meager and superficial. The ethnologist will learn virtually nothing from them 
about social organization, and next to nothing about ceremonialism and belief of the 
natives. The reviewer has failed to find any mention of masked dances, for example. 
Despite these shortcomings—and, after all, ethnography was merely incidental to 
Dominguez’ mission—a great deal of valuable information is presented: Santo Do- 
mingo pueblo was surrounded by “a rather high adobe wall with two gates”; there are 
notes on agriculture and irrigation; some discussion of kivas and their uses; a fine, 
though brief, description of a scalp dance; the Indians’ attitude toward Christianity 
“they do not confess annually,” etc. An interesting, informative, and rather unusual 
account of the problems faced by a priest in an Indian pueblo is supplied by the mis- 


sionary at Jemez in 1776. 
Published documentary material on New Mexico for the 18th century is quite 


meager in comparison with accounts for the 16th and 17th centuries. Father Domin- | 


guez’ report therefore constitutes a valuable and most welcome contribution to the 
history of New Mexico, its missions, and its pueblo Indians. The original manuscript 
was discovered in the National Library of Mexico in 1928 by Dr. France V. Scholes, 
to whom the present volume has been dedicated. Miss Adams and Father Chavez have 
lavished great erudition and literary skill upon their annotated translation. Horace T 
Pierce has supplied eloquent line drawings of the missions as they were at the time of 
Father Dominguez’ visit. A frontispiece in color, a reproduction of a map of New 
Mexico, a glossary, and an index further adorn this volume and add to its usefulness. 
The format and typography are excellent and in good taste. The University of New 
Mexico Press may well share with the translators and editors a just pride in the publi- 
cation of this document, as scholars will receive it with gratitude and satisfaction. 


Kikuyu Social and Political Institutions. H. FE. Lampert. London: Oxford University 
Press (published for the International African Institute), 1956. 149 pp., 1 map. 
$2.40. 

Reviewed by May Eve, New York, New York 
This book is not, as the title would seem to imply, a general account of the social 
and political structure of the Kikuyu. Rather, it is a comparative account of some 
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aspects of the age-grade system among the various tribes of the Kikuyu land unit. For 
all these tribes—Kikuyu, Meru, Embu—the age-grade system is fundamental to an 
understanding of the political organization. Warfare was in the hands of formally 
organized regiments composed of young men of specific age-sets, and there were graded 
series of elders’ councils as well, with important judicial and ceremonial functions. 

However, the relationship of the initiation groups to the councils was not a simple 
one. Individuals could move into the senior grades at varying rates. In principle, 
progress was geared to critical stages in the individual’s life-cycle—marriage, birth of 
the first child, a son’s initiation. But a man’s progress also varied with qualities of 
leadership and the rate at which required payments were made. Hence there was con- 
siderable disparity in the age-grade status of mature men who had originally been 
members of the same initiation class. There are further problems in the social and 
political implications of the age-grade system. At intervals of varying length, “rule”’ 
was handed over by the senior elders to those next in line. There are very conflicting 
reports in the literature of the relationship of this “‘generation’”’ system to the age- 
grades, and of how it actually worked. Middleton, in his brief account of the Kikuyu 
in the African Ethnographic Survey series (1953), suggests that lineage seniority may 
have been involved, while Prins, in an analysis of East African Age-Class Systems 
(1953) outlines a regular system of patrilineal moieties for the Kikuyu, with alternating 
positions of power and what he calls “‘shadow” status. Alternating generation cycles 
have also been suggested. Are such differing accounts due to misinformation or to mis- 
interpretation, or are they based on the varying practices of different tribes and 
subtribes? 

Certainly, we very much need a full-length study of the age-grade system, and one 
which pays careful attention to the provenience of the variant forms. But we also 
need one which systematically relates all of this to the whole of the social structure. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Lambert’s study, though it is interested in variations, is not con- 
cerned with the way in which various parts are related to each other, and much essential 
material is omitted. No mention is made of how lineages fit into the system, and little 
light is shed on the ‘“‘generation” structure. True, we are promised a further publication 
on this subject, but since some space is devoted to it here, the basic outlines might at 
least have been sketched in. We are not actually given any picture of how the Kikuyu 
system—or systems—or the Embu or the Meru really worked. 

Lambert describes, chapter by chapter, all the local differences in each topic with 
which he deals. We are given a detailed account of names and dates of regiments, and 
of their probable length of tenure, for each of many different tribes and local regions; 
there is equally detailed data on the fees necessary to ‘come out” into a specified grade, 
on the tasks of junior elders, and on the usual age at circumcision. In each case, notes 
on varying regional practices are presented seriatim, but not necessarily in the same 
order. Much of this comparative data would be interesting and important if it were 
set in some context. As it is, however, the reader is more confused than enlightened by 
the bewildering array of detail. 

Although some of Lambert’s materials are of rather narrow interest, there is a good 
deal that is quite fascinating. There are accounts of required ceremonial rape as a 
purification after circumcision, of children’s age groups and their activities, reports 
on the handling of actual court cases, and illustrations of “laws” promulgated by coun- 
cils of elders. It is too bad that more space could not have been made available for the 
juridical material, with which Lambert, as a government officer, had closest experience. 
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Peoples and Languages of the Caucasus. Preface by JoHN Lotz. New York: Language 
and Communications Research Center, Columbia University, 1955. vi, 67 pp., 1 
map. n.p. 


Reviewed by W1Lt1AM W. ELMENpDorF, University of Washington 


This little manual presents basic reference data on 50 peoples of the Caucasus, 
giving for each group nomenclature, population numbers, location, linguistic affiliation, 
dialect or other subdivisions, and brief indications of traditional economy and religion. 
Populations are grouped by linguistic stock as Caucasian (3 branches), Indo-European 
(Iranian, Armenian), Altaic (Turkic, Mongolian), and Semitic (Aramaic). A “genetic- 
linguistic survey” gives a classification by stock, branch, group and language. All ethnic 
and linguistic names are indexed. 

The terminal map summarizes strikingly the ethnic complexity of the area. Dis- 
tinctive shading of the linguistic stocks and branches would have given visual grasp 
of this potpourri and brought out certain geographic and historical-linguistic points. 
An ancient tripartite Caucasian stock surrounds the range, with its most diversified 
branch to the northeast. Its area is broken in the center by an ancient intrusive group, 
the Iranian Ossetes, and in the east by more recently intrusive Turkic peoples. Russian 
expansion from the north has broken up the Circassian area in the northwest, largely 
since the 18th century, and has restricted or abolished other native groups. Some, like 
the Chechen-Ingush, were deported en masse in 1943. The Caucasus shows perhaps 
more complicated historical stratification today than formerly. 

Apparently further editions are contemplated. It would increase the utility of the 
work if these could include citation of the principal bibliographic sources on each 
group, as well as historical information about movements and contacts in the area. The 
contributing specialists, A. H. Kuipers, Bernhard Geiger, Tibor Halasi-Kun and K. H. 
Menges are to be congratulated for this preliminary presentation. 


Persian Beliefs and Customs. HENR1 Massf£. Translated by CHARLES A. MESSNER 
Behavior Science Translations #5. New Haven: Human Relations Area Files, 1954; 
xiii, 526 pp. $4.75. 

Reviewed by Louis Dupree, Air University 


Of necessity this review discusses two facets: Massé’s lengthy work and its contri- 
butions, and its place in the HRAF program. Massé’s original two-volume Croyances 
et Coutumes Persanes, published in Paris in 1938, is a classic in the manner of Dubois 
and Beauchamp’s Hindu Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies (1906), and Lane’s The 
Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians (1836). Within the limitations he set 
himself, Massé does a splendid job. He disclaims to be an authority and considers him- 
self only a collector; obviously he is both. He has written a strictly descriptive work 
on the popular or peasant beliefs, ritual, folklore, and songs of the Persians. He seldom 
discusses meaning or function, but often relates native rationalization for beliefs. For 
example, in discussing marriage rites among the Bakhtiari: “At Chahal-Mahal in 
particular, a female relative of the bride sinks a stake into the floor of the nuptial 
chamber on the wedding day, so that the bride will remain in the house for good and 
all, always loved by her husband and with no danger of divorce. Thence arises the 
proverbial expression ‘He hammered in his nail well,’ signifying that one person has 
imposed his will upon another, or that a bride has been able to inspire lasting love in 
her husband” (p. 68). Freudian psychologists can have a field day with this volume 
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The book is based on Massé’s personal research in Tehran, Hahadan, Shiraz, 
Isfahan, and Meshed. He claims to have excluded rural and tribal customs and pre- 
Islamic beliefs. Actually, he often mentions or discusses the customs of such diverse 
ethnic groups as Armenians, Mamasani, and Kurds; also, Iran is still too rural to filter 
up-country elements from the national culture. Neither can pre-Islamic customs be 
successfully divorced from post-Islamic; for example, the Sassanid legend on p. 210. 

In categorizing his material, Massé follows the system of Van Gennep’s Folklore du 
Dauphiné. Some major headings are Marriage, Death and Funeral Rites, Plants, 
Magical Procedures, Constructions and Monuments, and Folklore. 

Massé uses many direct quotes from such old travelers as Tavernier (1692), 
Thévenot (1727), Le Brun (1718), Chardin (1811), Morier (1813, 1818), Ferrier (1870), 
Gobineau (1922), and others. This HRAF translation is therefore packed with ethno- 
graphic raw material, and is a gold mine for the modern folklore specialist looking for 
comparative or interpretive material. 

Messner’s translations are excellent and I assume that deletions were in accordance 
with established HRAF policies. The monograph has few technical shortcomings. The 
ofiset job is good, but the print is small and eye-tiring, and footnotes annoyingly split 
sentences in the middle of many pages; this is not true of Massé’s original. The 
bastardly French transliterations of Massé are retained, but the translator does not 
include Massé’s notes on the Arabic and Turkish transliterations (Massé, pp. 16-17) 
which would be helpful to readers of the translation. Also deleted from the translation 
are Massé’s three indexes: (1) persons, peoples, tribes, dynasties; (2) geographic 
regions and localities; (3) Persian, Turkish, Arabic terms. The HRAF category numbers 
beside paragraphs are no substitute for a competently alphabetized index. The category 
numbers themselves do not always adequately convey the depth of what is contained 
in a paragraph. A random example, p. 11, line 27, “If parents are elderly, the child 
will be susceptible to cold.” Only 843 (Pregnancy) graces the paragraph; why not 887 
(Activities of the Aged) and 753 (Theory of Disease)? By the time a researcher has 
thumbed his way through the book for a category number of his choice, he could have 
read the whole book and have a better total picture, which is desirable even when 
attacking a limited cross-cultural problem. I have always considered the Outline of 
Cultural Materials as a field guide, rather than a department-store catalog of cultural 
items on hand. 

Even the names of ethnic groups at the top of pages are often incomplete. For 
example, the following are discussed in the page text but not listed at the top: Armeni- 
ans (p. 160-161), Gabr (162), Jews (162-163), Bakhtiari (164-165), Kurds (214). 

I suggest that HRAF consider translating more Slavic and Oriental sources for the 
benefit of general researchers, and fewer in French, because not many will read dif- 
ficult, though rich, tomes like that of Massé, even in translation. 


This Is Israel. By THEODORE HuEBENER and Cart HERMANN Voss. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1956. x, 166 pp. $3.75. 


Reviewed by R. Patat, Theodor Herzl Institute 


This book contains the following sections: (1) A bird’s eye view of Hebrew, Jewish, 
and Palestinian history from the Biblical patriarchs to the 19th century (pp. 1-41). 
(2) A brief history of modern Zionism and Israel from 1833 to the present (pp. 42-98). 
3) Interspersed in this second part, short biographical sketches of Zionist and Pale- 
stinian Jewish leaders (Herzl, Gordon, Ben-Yehuda, Henrietta Szold, Weizmann, 
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Ben Gurion). (4) Geographical notes on Israel (pp. 99-119). (5) Comments on some 
Israeli institutions, including a three-page statement on “Israel’s Cultural Life”’ 
(pp. 120-149). (6) A brief presentation of Israel’s major problems, such as the lack of 
peace, religious integration, the Arab minority, and the differences with the surrounding 
Arab world (pp. 150-161). The book can thus serve as a convenient rapid introduction 
to the complex topic of Judaism-Zionism-Israel. 


Changing Society in India and Pakistan: A Study in Social Change and Social Stratifica- 
tion. A. K. Nazmut Karim. New York: Oxford University Press (Geoffrey Cumber- 
lage, Dacca, Pakistan), 1956. xii, 173 pp. Rs. 5/12/- ($1.21). 

Reviewed by F. K. LEHMAN 


This is the substance of a Master’s essay in sociology presented to Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1953. The author is now Lecturer in Political Science in the University of 
Dacca. It presents an analysis of patterns of class formation and social stratification 
with an “ideal type”’ model of “Irrigation Society.” Analysis and data are not fully 
original, but this is a useful summary, using infrequently read statements by Marx, 
Max Weber, and others; the data behind the argument are well marshalled from a 
variety of often obscure sources. The large-scale “deterministic” model is today in- 
creasingly respectable and, in this case, illumines data not always handled with 
sophistication. Later chapters try to relate this to small-group methods of research on 
classes and stratification. 

The author includes an assessment of Islamic categories of social differentiation, 
their adaptation to Indian caste society, and changes in Indian social stratification 
under the Moghul régime and its abortive attempt to change Indian agrarian social 
and economic structure by instituting a basic mercantile, middle-class economy. The 
“Trrigation Society” model helps explain why the ruling Muslims could not develop a 
viable middle-class base, while Hindu castes, out of power and protected in British 
port towns, could develop such a base. It presents evidence that British imposition of 
landlordism and concepts of land-ownership was not only inherent in any mercantile 
economy, but was a conscious alteration in social forces rather than an ethnocentric 
misconception of Indian tenure and revenue. 

The book discusses the present and changing social stratification of Pakistan, 
especially East Pakistan. The last section presents original village material from East 
Bengal and comparisons with published village data by Marian Smith, M. E. Opler, 
and Radhakamal Mukherjee. This section is unsatisfyingly brief, but the author’s 
data apparently distinguish between traditional Muslim categories and actual stratified 
groupings in East Bengal better than do Smith’s data from the same area. 

The author recognizes the need to arrive at valid classes by combining indicators of 
“class consciousness” with “objective” economic, educational, and interactional 
criteria of group clustering. He admits that he has assumed the validity of professional 
associations and trades unions as indicators of class. Even if these are fair indicators 
of economic classes, they are not social or subcultural classes any more than are the 
traditional Muslim categories. His avowed operationalism is nowhere clearly applied, 
and he often confuses principles of stratification with classes. 

His use of “‘Feudalism” as a category for India differs from recent opinion (Thorner 
1956), which differentiates it as a political system, with fiefs and subinfeudation, from 
systems with central revenue farming, bureaucracies, and office-lands. Karim dwells 
on the class relationship between peasant masses and a military aristocracy, though 
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recognizing the aforementioned differences between India and Europe; he notes how 
caste society builds state-level institutional structure into the village level, unlike more 
centralized examples of ‘Irrigation Society.” 

Format, printing, style, and bibliography go a fair way toward meeting American 
standards, but there is no index. 


Two Japanese Villages: Matsunagi, A Japanese Mountain Community, Kurusu, A 
Japanese Agricultural Community. Joun B. Cornett and Rosert J. 
(Center for Japanese Studies, Occasional Papers No. 5). Ann Arbor: The University 
of Michigan Press, 1956. xiv. 232 pp., 15 maps, 8 charts, 4 figures, 14 tables. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Yuzuru Oxapa, Tokyo, Japan 


Since the University of Michigan Center for Japanese Studies opened its field sta- 
tion in Okayama City in southwestern Japan in 1950, the members have carried out 
their field research in many Japanese communities. The present work is the result of 
two field studies, done by Robert J. Smith on Kurusu in Shikoku district, and by 
John B. Cornell on Matsunagi in Chugoku district. 

Both communities are agricultural and mountain or upland societies, but Matsunagi 
is closer to a “folk society’? because of its remoteness from the industrial center, 
Okayama City, while Kurusu is more urbanized by its closer relations with the pre- 
fectural center, Takamatsu City. If readers will begin with Cornell’s study of Matsunagi 
and then turn to Smith’s study of Kurusu, they may well see a pattern of changes which 
have occurred in Japanese agricultural communities. 

These two studies differ in approach: Cornell deals with the structural aspects of a 
buraku (community unit of Japanese rural society), while Smith deals with the over-all 
picture of life in a buraku. Both of them have been successful in their respective 
studies. 

Cornell presents a fine structural analysis of the household, a group of people 
organized largely by ties of descent but also including unrelated individuals. The house- 
hold is an economic unit with common property, and it emphasizes the economic roles 
of the members rather than their descent relationship, which is the basis of family. In 
Matsunagi the household is the pivotal institution. Locality groups such as neighbor- 
hood (jokai, goningumi), functional groups such as economic associations (irrigation 
pond-, common land-, threshing machinery-, tobacco growers-kumi etc.), ceremonial 
associations (funeral-, tutelary gods-kumi etc.), and kinship groups are organized on 
the basis of household. They are aggregates of households, not of individuals. Even “the 
sense of kinship connection is very largely conceived to be a relationship of one’s own 
household to another household or to a group of households” (p. 221). 

Cornell finds that the residence factor is more active in forming social groups than 
the kinship factor. In Matsunagi buraku life, the patrilineal kin relationship, which 
has been the basic structure of Japanese social life, is weakly developed. On the other 
hand, the residential closeness of households establishes the kinds of co-operation 
mentioned above. Some neighbors develop such affinity for each other that they 
establish a relationship like that of blood kin, and even call each other shinrui (kindred). 
The function of shinrui is as important in Matsunagi and its environs as the dozoku 
(stem-branch family relationship) is elsewhere. 

The principal merit of Smith’s contribution is his dynamic description of the 
farmer’s everyday life under rapidly changing conditions of post-war Japan. The effects 
of land reform on relationships among the farmers are vividly analyzed, and the life- 
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cycle and religious life are precisely described on the basis of his direct observation 
throughout the year. 

Both studies lack the historical perspective which might have been gained from 
using written records. Though Smith sometimes referred to register books or land- 
holding records, he did not pay attention to the genealogical records often kept in old 
families, nor the records kept in temples. If Cornell had used these and the records of 
land-renting or money-lending contracts since the Edo period, (if available) he might 
have been able to show the historical change in the role of the dozoku group. In studying 
villages with long historical backgrounds, such as those in Japan, functional interpreta- 
tions should be complemented by concrete historical analysis. 


The Bukidnon of Mindanao. Fay-Cooper Cote. (Fieldiana: Anthropology, Vol. 46) 
Chicago: Chicago Natural History Museum, 1956. 140 pp., 67 figs. $4.00. 


Reviewed by HArotp C. Conkutn, Columbia University 


In this monograph, Cole has recorded the observations he made during a seven- 
month visit among the Bukidnon forty-six years ago. At that time, he was conducting 
the R. F. Cummins Philippine Expedition for the Field Museum of Natural History 
(now the Chicago Museum of Natural History). As a result of cattle and plantation 
interests, as well as pioneer settlement from coastal regions and three shifts in govern- 
mental administration, the Bukidnon highlands of north-central Mindanao have 
undergone great cultural change since 1910. Much of what was then distinctively 
pagan Bukidnon had disappeared completely by 1950 (see Ralph Lynch ‘Some Changes 
in Bukidnon between 1910 and 1950.” Anthropological Quarterly, vol. 28, no. 3). In 
the absence of any other anthropological studies in the area during the intervening 
period, this most recent of Cole’s contributions to Malaysian ethnography is particu- 
larly appreciated. However, since it is based on limited field data, the report lacks the 
depth and completeness of the author’s Tinggian studies. And as he says, it is “pri- 
marily descriptive’’; in parts it consists of straight narrative. 

While making an ethnographic collection for the Field Museum, the author spent 
several weeks in each of five Bukidnon villages, three on or near the lower Cagayan 
River and two on the upper tributaries of the Pulangi River. Cole presents the results 
of his investigation in 90 pages of text and approximately 35 pages of excellent illustra 
tions, together with a brief bibliography and an index. The core of the volume consists 
of ten descriptive chapters. In the first and longest of these, the author discusses the 
geographical setting, the physical appearance, and material possessions of the Bukidnon 
people. In the next two chapters, he deals with certain over-all patterns of Bukidnon 
culture, first in regard to major economic activities and then in terms of the life cycle. 
The remaining chapters are devoted to more specific topics: political organization, 
religious activities, music, and folklore. Most of the general information provided (with 
regard to house types, industries, material goods, techniques of swidden agriculture, 
relative unimportance of hunting and trapping, lack of large nucleated settlements, 
use of rice wine, etc.) would apply to the description of any highland pagan community 
in the central Philippines (including Palawan, Mindoro, the Bisayan group, and north- 
ern Mindanao). However, some distinctly local features are noted. In regard to dress, 
for example, the Bukidnon were probably the most completely clothed of all Philippine 
pagans and their elaborate use of embroidery and appliqué techniques is well docu- 
mented here. Despite their equipment for war (shields, abac4 armor, spears, etc.) they 
appeared to Cole as the most unwarlike folk he had worked with in the archipelago. 
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There was no evidence of headhunting and only a hint of former human sacrifice. Cole 
observes that by 1910 the political importance of the local headmen (datos) had greatly 
decreased, while the influence of mediums (baylans) had increased. Correspondingly, 
only brief mention is made of various aspects of Bukidnon sociopolitical organization, 
but rituals and the religious activities of mediums are recorded in considerable detail. 
Although some of this account is repetitive and contradictory, and the treatment of 
some subjects is scanty, there is enough evidence to support Cole’s conclusion that the 
pagan Bukidnon of 1910 had retained much of what may be considered pre-Spanish 
Bisayan (or central Philippine) culture. 


Land Tenure among the Garia: the Traditional System of a New Guinea People. PETER 
LAWRENCE. Australian National University Social Science Monographs No. 4). 
Canberra, 1955. v, 63 pp., 3 tables, 4 diagrams, maps, chart. $1.25. 


Reviewed by James B. Watson, University of Washington 


This is an extremely compact and highly readable study—‘“essay” in the author’s 
word. It describes and analyzes the structural relations among title, guardianship, and 
usership of land, the real and pseudo kinship system, and the local organization of the 
Garia. The Garia are an upland people occupying’ low mountains and ridges between 
1500 and 3000 feet, some 25 miles inland from Madang on the north coast of New 
Guinea. They number about 2500 and comprise 14 administratively recognized villages. 
The monograph, accurately titled, deals almost wholly with land tenure, not with 
garden technology or land use. It is a first class job of presentation, a nice case in 
the functional interrelations of social structure and access to basic resource among a 
horticultural people. 

The organization of Garia society is diffuse—typical of New Guinea. The 
‘*. . social structure is based ultimately on chains of interpersonal relationships be- 
tween a man and various classes of people who, while they have no corporate existence 
in themselves, collectively represent what may be called his security circle’’ (p. 10). The 
“security circle’ is the master concept of Lawrence’s monograph and one well adapted 
to the analysis of so loose a structure. It may prove useful elsewhere in New Guinea, 
and beyond. “The composition of the security circle is based on kinship, descent, 
affinity and other special relationships” (p. 10). Prominent among the last are the asso- 
ciations established by having land rights in a common area. These lead to co-operative 
activity in certain garden work, a common interest in the use and efficacy of garden 
ritual, and the consequent adherence to local garden leaders for the 18-month garden 
cycle. The personal associations established through land rights in the same area can 
bolster and emphasize close relationships of descent or affinity, can select and give 
importance to distant, otherwise neglected, ties, or can bring unrelated individuals into 
Fgo’s security circle as pseudo-kinsmen (“bush brothers’’). The location of one’s 
garden lands is a large factor in the location of residence. Residence, according to 
Lawrence, shows, a rather poor correlation with patrilineage and it is solely in the exer- 
cise of its guardianship over patrilineage land that the descent group expresses itself 
corporately and emerges as a distinct unit. 

Though the study is “structural,” it is not static. As much as anything else, it is 
the dynamics—to be sure, short-run and recurrent—which reveal the structure. 
Lawrence depicts the Garia Ego as threading his way among the strands of social 
possibility, selecting, pruning, and strengthening his kinship and other relations, always 
with a view to firming up his security circle. Devices for this include, besides marriage 
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and gift-giving, the strategic acceptance or gift of land rights. Over a number of genera- 
tions there is thus a flow of land rights into and out of the patrimony of any given 
lineage. There is a comparable movement of patrikin and matrikin toward or away 
from Ego and his ascending and descending generations. One of Lawrence’s main 
points is that the fading of “biological” (sic) relationships is increased or retarded 
by the changing rights to land. Hence, the dynamics of land distribution are a prime 
determinant of security circles and these collectively are the cement of atomistic 
Garia society. 

Religion is called “the cornerstone of land tenure, for it validates the system,” but 
it receives practically no description as a cultural datum. So also for the particulars of 
horticulture. The same is true, though to a lesser extent, of the behavioral forms and 
sentiments of membership in the security circle. Perhaps the neglect of ‘‘culture” 
should here be counted a defect, even in a British study of social structure, when it 
means leaving untouched corollaries of a unit so basic in the system. On the other hand, 
the compactness of the study and the clarity of the structure it describes might not 
have benefited by a more ‘‘cultural” coverage. 

A 16-page appendix gives genealogical and land tenure case data. 


ARCHEOLOGY 
Chugach Prehistory: The Archaeology of Prince William Sound, Alaska. FREDERICA DE 
LaGuNA. (University of Washington Publications in Anthropology, Vol. 13) 
Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1956. xix, 289 pp., 7 maps, 37 figs., 59 
plates. $6.50. 
Reviewed by Ropert F. He1zER, University of California (Berkeley) 


Dr. de Laguna has produced another outstanding archeological report on the 
Eskimo. The work was done in 1933 by the National Museum of Denmark and the 
University of Pennsylvania Museum; from the expedition has already come Birket- 
Smith’s ethnography, The Chugach Eskimo, and the present work details the archeology 
of the Sound. It is worth noting that the archeological report makes full use of ethno- 
graphic comparative data, and the ethnological report does not slight archeological 
comparisons. 

Within the period covered by the archeological materials, ice recessions and shore- 
line subsidence have occurred, and these assist in explaining the distribution of sites 
of different age. About 70 sites were located; the older ones were unknown to the local 
Chugach but more recent ones were pointed out by informants. Some reputed ethno- 
graphic sites yielded no archeological evidence. 

Open sites of archeological importance occupy favored spots on the shore, and con- 
sist of thick deposits of shellmound refuse. Burial-occupation caves (more properly 
shelters) occur, and from these come wooden objects and well-preserved natural ““mum- 
mies” buried in plank coffins. In the open sites, artifacts (mainly bone and stone) are 
abundant; the same type of site is characteristic of the Cook Inlet-Kodiak-Aleutian 
Islands area. The prehistoric economy leaned heavily upon sea mammals; land mam- 
mals and birds were secondary, and mollusks were supplements. Anima! skulls were 
rare in the middens, and this is taken as an indication of their ritual disposal. 

Excavation was concentrated in two sites, Palugvik on Hawkins Island, and Palutat 
Cave on an island in Long Bay. The first site, a shore midden, was a deep layered 
deposit which yielded a few indications of time differences in proportions of artifact 
types according to depth. The author proposes four stages of native culture by com- 
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bining evidence from all sites: (1) older prehistoric (estimated at ca. 12-1300 A.D.), 
characterized by incised slate plaques (not unlike the Kodiak forms) and decomposed 
midden layers; (2) later prehistoric, marked by native copper implements, abundance 
of fire-broken stone (from steam sweatbaths), splitting adzes, and barbed slate blades; 
(3) protohistoric, with a continuation of later prehistoric forms and addition of globular 
blue “Cook type” glass beads and probably small amounts of terrestrial iron (from 
drift wreckage) ; (4) historic, marked by increased variety of glass beads (black, white, 
blue), abundance of Caucasian items, evidence of introduced disease, and adoption of 
Christian burial mode. 

Silhouette paintings in red (iron oxide mixed with fat is suggested) occur on walls 
of caves. They are similar to those already known from Cook Inlet, and are connected 
with whaling, hunting, and shamanistic practices. De Laguna has a valuable discussion 
of petroglyph-pictograph art of South Alaska and the Northwest Coast, and this whole 
matter deserves further investigation. 

The general roster of archeological forms are closely similar to those from both 
Cook Inlet and Kodiak Island. It includes abundant splitting and planing adzes, bone 
and stone chisels, whetshones, stone saws, rare chipped blades, chipped scrapers, 
hammerstones, maul heads, abundant stone lamps, slate ulos (chipped and polished 
types), polished double-edged slate blades, slate “‘awls,’’ detachable barbed dart heads, 
harpoon foreshafts and socket-pieces, bone arrowheads, rare slender barbed points, 
composite fishhooks, abundant eyed needles, labrets, carved bone and ivory ornaments, 
twined matting, a variety of wooden objects (coffins, canoes, etc.) from caves, and the 
like. 

De Laguna concludes that Prince William Sound is a distinctive cultural subarea 
of the Pacific Eskimo-Aleut province, and is most closely tied with the lower Cook 
Inlet-Kenai Peninsula subarea. Her disappointment in Hrdlitka’s excavations is well- 
founded, and it is unfortunate that even now, with the Uyak materials described, very 
little comparative stratigraphy can be accomplished. An excellent terminal section en- 
titled “Way of Life” presents the archeological data in an ethnographic context which 
is made even more meaningful by frequent comparisons with other subareas of the 
Pacific Eskimo-Aleut province. One wishes that more archeologists realized that such 
judiciously written and detailed functional reconstructions are not only useful but 
essential. 


Archaeology of the Uyak Site, Kodiak Island, Alaska. Ropert F. Heizer. (Anthropo- 
logical Records, Vol. 17, No. 1.) Berkeley: University of California Press, 1956. vi, 
199 pp., 85 plates, 68 figs., 29 tables. $3.00. 


Reviewed by J. L. Gipptncs, Brown University 


The Alaska writings of the late Ale’ Hrdlitka quickly bring archeologists to a point 
of exasperation, for an artifact seems to have been to Hrdlitka what the animal tale 
was to Boas in his Eskimo folklore studies—a “triviality.” Yet in the course of ten 
field trips to Alaska, the noted physical anthropologist took five summers to dissect a 
huge stratified mound at Uyak Bay, on Kodiak Island, one of the most ambitious tasks 
of its kind in the far north. Robert F. Heizer was one of the many students and volun- 
teer assistants who went with Hrdlitka to Alaska, and it is fortunate that he was 
invited some years later to study and publish the Uyak archeological collection. 

Drawing upon his memory of the excavations of 1934 and 1935 to supplement the 
old field notes, Heizer has presented the collections in the necessary framework of 
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“Upper” and “Lower” levels that correspond to Hrdlitka’s Koniag and pre-Koniag 
populations. At the same time, he makes it plain that the site has resulted from a 
gradual accumulation, and that cultural (and physical?) change is somewhat less 
drastic than that which might be brought about by invasion. Heizer’s field notes on 
skeletal remains in the mound are a welcome supplement to earlier published accounts: 
*  . . it is clear that the normal or characteristic method of corpse disposal t’ »ughout 
the whole span of time and peoples of the site was that of placing the whole flexed body, 
lying on the side or back, in a dug grave” (p. 12). Especially in the intermediate 
levels were found the puzzling, incomplete skeletons suggestive of cannibalism. Crema- 
tion seems to have been practiced, but very rarely. Burials often included grave goods, 
and fox skeletons were sometimes interred with human skeletons in both the lower and 
the upper levels. Conclusions about houses and some of the broader features of the 
poorly controlled excavations are very tentative. 

The artifacts are carefully described under main headings based on materials. 
Artifacts occupy 72 of the 85 photographic plates, and the text is liberally supplied 
with good line drawings. Each artifact type is briefly compared with the nearest equiva- 
lent on the neighboring mainland and with pertinent sites of western Alaska. Ground 
slates, including slender barbed points, predominate in all periods, and flints are rare. 
Polished stone or jet labrets occur in significant numbers. The old Kodiak stone workers 
lavished their finest efforts on pecked stone lamps. In the absence of pottery at the 
site, the lamps were apparently made of stone and took a variety of shapes from ovoid 
or elliptical to circular, rectangular, or crescentic. Some were decorated with raised 
or countersunk symbolic designs, one perhaps representing a human face. Objects of 
ivory, antler, and bone include a multiplicity of barbed dart heads and toggle harpoon 
parts, some of them carefully styled and decorated with simple design elements. A 
few harpoon heads vaguely recall Punuk culture in shape and in the use of etched 
nucleated circles as decoration, but the precise cross-ties are with sites of the nearest 
mainland. A few grotesque carvings of human or animal features, and two ivory eyes 
with inset pupils found with a skull, relate the site not only to those of Cook Inlet, but 
remotely to the Ipiutak site at Point Hope. 

A useful table of artifact occurrence, together with ordered trait lists, summarizes 
the collections. An appendix section, written in part by Donald Clark, describes a 
pottery-bearing site at Olga Bay, Kodiak Island. 

As Heizer points out in an early section on the antiquity and cultural position of 
the Uyak site, the prehistoric culture of Cook Inlet, eastward on the mainland, appears 
to be closely similar across a long time span of perhaps 1,500 years or more. These 
sites taken together, and with the recently described ethnography and prehistory of 
Prince William Sound, afford a body of information for southern Alaska that needs 
only a precise time scale to key it in with the long sequences of the Aleutian and 
Bering Strait regions. 


Archeological Investigations on the Uncompahgre Plateau in West Central Colorado 
H. M. WormincTon and Rosert H. Lister. (Proceedings, Denver Museum of 
Natural History, No. 2). Denver, Colorado, 1956. xii, 129 pp., 66 figures, 3 maps, 
3 tables. n.p. 

Reviewed by Jesse D. JENNINGS, University of Utah 
Until recently the students of Western and Southwestern prehistory believed in, 
and frequently spoke of, a long gap in archeological knowledge. With only Naco and 

Sandia at the early end of the time scale and the Mogollon, Hohokam, and Anasazi 

cluster to fill the last 2000 years, a chapter was obviously missing. In this small book 
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with matter-of-fact competence and directness, Wormington and Lister have supplied 
the missing chapters. 

The data reported are those from a series of ten deep shelter, cave, and open buried 
sites in west-central Colorado and extreme eastern Utah excavated by the authors and 
others during five seasons scattered over a fifteen-year period from 1937 to 1952. The 
physiographic setting is the Uncompahgre Plateau. 

The value of the report for anthropologists lies not in the scanty data but in what 
the authors did with it. The collections from the four major sites—Moore, Casebier, 
Taylor, and Alva—consisted almost entirely of stone and bone artifacts. The collec- 
tions were very similar and the sites were allocated to a new complex which the au- 
thors have called the Uncompahgre. 

The material traits of the complex as now understood are neither numerous nor 
spectacular. The list includes: lined and unlined fireplaces; slab-lined cists; small tri- 
angular flint points, both notched and unnotched; notched base points; large triangu- 
lar to ovoid knives; drills of several sorts; scrapers; heavy choppers; a distinctive 
adze; shaft smoothers; flat slab milling stones; cobble manos; splinter awls; tubular 
bone beads; sheep horn wrench; fur cloth; and one-rod-and-bundle coiled basketry. 

The nondiagnostic nature of the Uncompahgre items is readily noted, but as an as- 
sociation of types or as a complex of traits the list is immediately reminiscent of an 
equally drab set of sites in the Great Basin and Southwest which have been lumped 
and called the Desert culture. 

The authors correctly identify the Uncompahgre complex as a local variant of the 
Desert culture. The identification is made through a comparison of lists of trait pres- 
ences and absences, wherein they measure Deadman Cave, Hell’s Midden, the Wy- 
oming Foragers, and the Cochise against the Uncompahgre complex. As one wearily 
reads these lists, he again realizes that such comparisons are thin and unconvincing. 
The authors are not at fault here; the rest of us do no better. What with the non- 
diagnostic nature of the artifacts and their wide occurrence, as well as the spottiness of 
archeological reporting, these Uncompahgre trait comparisons are about the only tools 
the authors had to work with. My purpose in mentioning the matter is merely to point 
out again that conclusions resting on such trait list analyses, however acceptable the 
conclusions may be, are little more than spurious statistical verification of hunches. I 
am inclined to accept the hunches of experienced students like Wormington and Lister 
as to the cultural affiliations of a complex of material items as soon or sooner than I 
would honor the solemn percentages resulting from a comparison of a series of scrawny 
and incomplete trait lists. In any case, I agree with the authors about the affiliations 
of the Uncompahgre complex. 

Whether the conclusion that the complex is a local variant of the Desert culture 
was arrived at by intuition or by use of a slide rule, or both, is not as important as the 
recognition and presentation of new data for a little-known region. The data and the 
interpretation, moreover, are both necessary if the prehistory of western United States 
is ever to be understood. This book should be in the library of every western archeolo- 
gist. 


Highway Salvage Archaeology, Vol. II. Edited by FRED WENDoRF. Santa Fe: New Mexi- 
co State Highway Dept., and Museum of New Mexico, 1956. iv, 105 pp., 51 figs. n.p. 


Reviewed by Jor BEN WueEat, University of Colorado 


This volume contains four reports covering excavations at seven New Mexico sites. 
Each consists of an introduction stating location, environment, and general back- 
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ground, followed by a note on techniques of excavation. Description of the architecture 
is followed by that of pottery (where found) and other minor artifacts. Pottery analyses 
are, for most sites, given in chart form. A summary and conclusions section completes 
each report. Descriptions of architecture and artifacts alike are surprisingly full and 
detailed considering the salvage nature of the project. 

Four sites are located near Apache Creek, west-central New Mexico. Site 9 (Stephen 
F. de Borhegyi) is a small eight-room pueblo of early Tularosa Phase. In Site LA 2949 
(Stewart Peckham), seven pithouses and parts of two surface pueblos were excavated. 
The pithouses, together with their ceramic complex, are used to define a new phase 
termed Apache Creek, intermediate between Reserve and Tularosa phases. A surface 
room and pithouse of Reserve Phase, and a pithouse of probable late Pinelawn Phase, 
comprised site LA 2948 (Fred Wendorf). Site LA 2947 (Edwin N. Ferdon, Jr.) consisted 
of a single Three Circle Phase pithouse. The two sites near Mayhill, in south-central 
New Mexico (Roger Green), consist of a fragmentary pithouse of Dona Ana Phase and 
four pits of unknown age. Green errs by reversing El Paso and Jornado brown wares 
(p. 12). The final report by Wendorf concerns a late adobe-walled pueblo near Corona, 
central New Mexico. 

This publication highlights one of the emerging factors in American archeology, 
salvage vs. problem archeology. By its nature, salvage archeology is done hurriedly. 
Often only segments of a site are excavated. Nevertheless, in the past, even these seg- 
ments were destroyed. The program of salvage archeology, while normally not meeting 
the standards of problem archeology, can, and in the present volume does, preserve 
records that would otherwise be lost. That salvage archeology can, in competent hands, 
be good archeology is evidenced by this report. 


Higgins Flat Pueblo, Western New Mexico. Paut. S. MARTIN, JOHN B. RINALDO, ELAINE 
H. BLunm, and Hucu C. Cutter. (Fieldiana: Anthropology, Volume 45). Chicago: 
Chicago Natural History Museum Press, 1956. 217 pp., 85 figs., 1 table. $4.50. 


Reviewed by ALBERT H. SCHROEDER, Globe, Arizona 


This report deals with the partial excavation in 1953 of one of the latest occupied 
sites in the upper waters of the San Francisco River of western New Mexico. Following 
the pattern of previous reports on sites in this region, Martin and Rinaldo present the 
details of architectural features, associated artifacts, perishable material, ceramics and 
burials, all amply described and illustrated. 

The 30-room pueblo, with associated kiva, is assigned to the Tularosa phase, with 
ceramic dates of 1200 to 1250 A.D. A number of artifacts recovered are thought to be 
characteristic of the Tularosa phase, though some represent trade rather than indigen- 
ous items. In spite of the innovations and modifications of this phase, as compared to 
the previous Reserve phase, the material recovered suggests that the culture remained 
Mogollon in character. : 

In the summary section, Martin contradicts the factual data by stating there was 
a blending of the Anasazi and Mogollon traditions and that the two peoples lived 
peacefully side by side at this site. He refers to the ceramic evidence in support of his 
belief, yet aside from a small percentage of Anasazi sherds that fall within the normal 
range of intrusives, Rinaldo’s ceramic study exhibits a complete lack of Anasazi plain- 
ware. Moreover, Rinaldo’s analysis of the artifacts as well as Cutler’s plant study re- 
veal ties with the region to the south and west. The few artifacts classed as Anasazi, 
Rinaldo considered to be imports, and Cutler stated that only a minor number of plant 
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characters revealed Anasazi influence. Why Martin makes this statement is not clear. 

Although hypothetical, Martin’s synthesis of the ecological factors and the part 
they may have played in causing the abandonment of the region raises many intctll 
points. Shifts in climatic patterns might well have led to a breakdown of the economy 
in this region of high elevation, where slight fluctuations could prove disastrous to 
crops. This approach to the problem of abandonment is a welcome relief from the over- 
taxed theme of hypothetical nomadic groups pushing sedentary groups out of an area. 


A Chronological Ordering of the Mesoamerican Pre-Classic. JOHN L. SORENSON. (Middle 
American Research Records, Vol. 2, No. 3.) New Orleans: Tulane University 
Press, 1955. 59 pp., 1 chart. n.p. 


Archaeological Remains from the Cintalapa Region, Chiapas, Mexico. ARDEN R. KING. 
(Middle American Research Records, Vol. 2, No. 4.) New Orleans: Tulane Uni- 
versity Press, 1955. 31 pp., 20 figs. n.p. 


Reviewed by H. B. Nicnotson, University of California, Los Angeles 


The first of these monographs well illustrates the increasing trend toward broad 
areal comparison and synthesis in New World archeology. An important and more 
comprehensive follow-up to Wauchope’s pioneer paper which appeared earlier in this 
same series (1, 14), it should also be compared with sections in Porter’s 1953 Tlatilco 
study and with MacNeish’s recent independent survey of the same horizon (Trans. of 
the Amer. Philos. Soc., n.s., 44, 5:617-639). After a brief methodological introduction, 
wherein Sorenson wonders whether, until the existing data are brought into “a con- 
sistent chronological order based on comparative stratigraphy and typology, . . . the 
interpretative cart is not being placed before the stratigraphical horse,” 29 phase pairs 
are compared trait-wise in support of a master chart presenting the relative temporal 
placement of 94 phases from 48 sites. The remainder of the paper consists of a discussion 
of additional correspondences, a listing of 42 chronologically useful “individual time- 
marking units,” a general discussion of the sequential ordering of the leading phases, 
and sections devoted to special discussions, the problem of absolute dating, and a 
suggestion for a new system of nomenclature. 

Turning first to methodology, Sorenson evidently feels that his phase pair com- 
parison technique is preferable to the area-wide tracing of chronologically significant 
traits, the method employed by Wauchope and MacNeish; probably both techniques 
used in conjunction would yield the most fruitful results. A brief discussion of and some 
attempt to meet the two chief problems of any “‘trait’’ comparison, those of varying 
degrees of specificity and frequencies of incidence, would have added to the paper’s 
value. An adaptation of the Wauchope-MacNeish graphic technique of data presenta- 
tion to Sorenson’s site-pair comparison method would have been helpful to the reader. 
Sorenson’s cautious suggestion that Mesoamericanists might use an adaptation of the 
Petrie sequence dating system (with separate scales for southern and northern Meso- 
america) is worth thoughtful consideration, but may be premature (or, from another 
angle, too late?). 

On the content side, the relative chronologic placements of Cuicuilco-Ticoman and 
Gualupita IT (=Tzacualli, Miccaotli, and Xolalpan); Late Zacatenco (= Miccaotli); 
and Pavon, Ponce, and Aguilar, or Huaxteca la-c (=Chimalhuacan), are probably his 
boldest departures from current notions and will doubtless arch many archeological 
eyebrows. Particularly, Sorenson’s hypothesis of the persistence of the ‘‘Formative”’ 
tradition in both the western Valley of Mexico and Morelos long after Teotihuacan 
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had flowered in all its Classic glory is likely to be in for some rough sledding. I also 
predict that his functional interpretation (its presence in a paper ostensibly eschewing 
higher level interpretation is interesting in itself) of the purported “figurine hiatus” in 
southern Mesoamerica in late pre- and early Classic times will be generally regarded 
as highly speculative. Other of his important ideas are among our leading problems 
for further investigation: highland chronologic priority (specifically Valley of Mexico); 
Teotihuacan as the leading source of Classic innovations, and its decline as chain- 
reactionally responsible for the end of Early Classic. This paper was obviously intended 
to be suggestive rather than definitive; it serves the former purpose admirably and 
represents a conscientious attempt to order our knowledge of culture historical trends 
in Mesoamerica before the efflorescence of the brilliant ceremonial civilizations. 

The second monograph describes 5 artifact assemblages, consisting largely of 
pottery vessels but including what may have been a shaman’s bundle, in various locali- 
ties (all, save one, cave sites) in the vicinity of Cintalapa, western Chiapas, an area 
otherwise virtually unknown archeologically. Each piece is systematically illustrated 
and described, and a careful effort is made to place each assemblage in its approximate 
temporal position within the general framework of Mesoamerican culture history 
(Formative to Early Post-Classic). Especially useful is the botanical identification of 
the plant materials found in the probable shaman’s bundle, and a discussion of their 
possible use in the native pharmacopoeia. Since this particular assemblage may be 
Formative in date, these unusually well preserved materials (including fragments of 
cotton cloth) possess an exceptional importance, enabling us to gain “some idea of an 
aspect of culture with which it is rarely possible to deal in the earlier cultures of Meso- 
America.”’ All will agree with the writer that the variety and broad temporal span of 
these casually discovered remains indicate the desirability of future intensive archeo- 
logical investigations in this promising region, where the climatic conditions are 
especially favorable for preservation in cave deposits. 


From the Tablets of Sumer: Twenty-Five Firsts in Man’s Recorded History. SAMUEL 
NoaAH Kramer. Indian Hills, Colorado: The Falcon’s Wing Press, 1956. xxv, 293 
pp., 81 text figs. and photos. $5.00. 

Reviewed by GEORGE G. CAMERON, University of Michigan 


This is an acutely personal book for the layman by one of the leading Sumerologists 
of our day—that rare breed of men devoted to ferreting out the secrets of the long-dead 
Sumerian language and of the people who wrote and spoke it. The book is simply 
planned and, if there were really any justification in seeking the “‘firsts’’ in all things, 
would be effective. Each chapter is a “‘first’’: “The First Schools”; ““The First Proverbs 
and Sayings’’; ‘The First Heroic Age,” and so on. Each “First” is stated in the author’s 
own words, then followed by a translation (without philological commentary) of the 
Sumerian text or texts which relate to it. 

One may query some assumptions—as when the author asks, ‘‘What did the first 
histories, epics, myths, and hymns sound like?” and then asserts that the Sumerologist 
can provide the correct answer to many questions concerning cultural origins (p. xvii) 
—forgetting (ignoring, rather, for Kramer knows better than most) that nearly all 
extant Sumerian texts dealing with such subjects lived for centuries exclusively in oral 
tradition. In any event, the insistence on “firsts”? is unwise—witness Kramer’s own 
comment anent “The First Moses”’: “How long will Ur-Nammu retain his place as the 
world’s first lawgiver? Perhaps not for long” (p. 51). 
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Most welcome are Kramer’s forthright statements on the economic system of early 
Sumer (pp. 41 ff.). Elsewhere, that system is usually described as being almost purely 
socialistic in that the temple held all goods, soil, even services, in trusts for the gods. 
Only gradually has the realization dawned that although this may have been the 
theoretical basis, much of the economy was, as Kramer puts it, “relatively free and 
unhampered. Riches and poverty, success and failure were, at least to some extent, the 
result of private enterprise and individual drive” (p. 42). 

Equally intriguing is Kramer’s republished interpretation of Sumerian views on 
cosmogony and cosmology (pp. 71-96), in which he takes sharp issue with the concept 
(identified most clearly with the late H. Frankfort) that the early Sumerian “mytho- 
poeic” mind was incapable of thinking logically and intelligently on cosmic problems 
(see his article in The Harvard Theological Review, Vol. 49, 1956, pp. 45-62). One re- 
joices to read Kramer’s ‘‘For the most part, this is just stuff and nonsense” (p. 76). 
At the same time, one must question whether Kramer’s own technique is above re- 
proach: Is it wholly proper to adduce from diverse Sumerian texts—coming from dif- 
fering regions and widely separate times—a coherent, consistent, cosmogony? On such 
matters, T. Jacobsen’s review of Kramer’s earlier Sumerian Mythology (in Journal of 
Near Eastern Studies 5, 1946, pp. 128 ff.) still has much to contribute. Also, Kramer’s 
own “synthesis” of the historical “events” giving rise to “The First Heroic Age”’ 
(Chapter 22) is, at least for this reviewer, most unhappy—so much so that no recapitula- 
tion of it will be given here. The reviewer also reluctantly foregoes the desire to rebut 
Kramer’s conclusion that since Sumerian epic poetry not only closely resembles the 
general pattern of Greek, Indian, and Teutonic epic material, and since it is the 
earliest of all, there “...may be found in Sumer the origin of (all) epic poetry” 
(p. 230), On the whole, however, it is a good book, for Kramer is a thorough scholar 
and competent workman who brings to his effort a refreshing quality of humility mixed 
with competence and confidence. 


Chinese Bronze Age Weapons. MAx Lornr. (The Werner Jannings Collection in the 
Chinese National Palace Museum, Peking). Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1956. xiii, 233 pp., 46 plates, 108 figs., 1 map. $17.50. 


Reviewed by SipNEY M. Kaptan, Ohio State University 


Loehr and his publishers are to be congratulated on the sumptuous format of this 
volume. Readers will appreciate such useful refinements as the extra-wide margins, 
in which figures and captions appear. This arrangement aids considerably in following 
the discourse. 

As indicated in the subtitle and preface, the subject matter of the book is actually 
a catalogue of the Werner Jannings Collection of Weapons, formerly in the Palace Mu- 
seum at Peking. This catalogue occupies the latter half of the work, and shows admira- 
ble thoroughness of compilation. It contains ful] descriptions of each object, cross- 
references to pertinent literature, line-drawings, rubbings of details and inscriptions, 
an excellent bibliography, and a section of plates. The weapons illustrated, both in the 
plates and text-figures, include a number of items which do not appear in the more 
familiar sources on Chinese bronze objects. Also illustrated are certain types which 
have never been published before. This new material is a welcome addition to our 
knowledge. While every plate is adequate for illustrative purposes, the quality of repro- 
duction is uneven, and occasionally not equal to the technical standards set by the other 
parts of the book. 
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The first half of the work is an effort to introduce general classification and historical 
and regional typology into the field of Chinese bronze weapons as a whole. This section 
also serves as an introduction to the catalogue. Each of the introductory chapters deals 
with a particular class of weapons; axes, spearheads, dagger-axes, knives and daggers, 
and swords. The principal criteria for organization are shape, hafting, decoration, and, 
occasionally, inscription. Parallels from other areas such as Sumeria, Luristan, the 
Altai, and the Steppe region are adduced to determine origins and influences. The 
resultant groupings, mainly for Shang through Western Chou (ca. 1300 B.C.-771 B.C.), 
are reasonable. A genuine service is performed in bringing together in a single locus the 
objects, facts, findings, and speculations which have hitherto been contained in sources 
as numerous as the writers who have produced them. Loehr definitely tightens the chain 
of evidence and inference concerning Mesopotamian, Steppe, and Siberian influence in 
much of the early Chinese bronze art. 

The author recognizes that the problem of origins ultimately rests on an archeologi- 
cal basis, and wisely calls attention to the great gaps in that field. Like every scholar 
of these problems, he uses stylistic analysis to build an inferential case in spite of the 
gaps, and does so rather well. This alliance of archeology and art history is fruitful to 
the degree that the subjective element can be kept out. Loehr usually keeps his method 
of art history on a splendidly high level, but occasionally the incisiveness of his stylistic 
analysis is blunted by the use of such terms as . . impress one as being rather ar- 
chaic,” or “‘un-Chinese-looking”’ (pp. 5, 6, 16, 17). In establishing an origin for bronze 
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swords as a Class sui generis, the reasoning is advanced that “Swords cannot, of course, 
have been among the things of wood, stone, horn, or bone copied in metal” (p. 74). 
This may well have been the case in Asia, but not because premetallic swords are a 
conceptual impossibility. Such weapons were known to the Aztecs, who made them of 
wood and obsidian. The subjective style of argumentation seems drawn from the field 
of connoisseurship, but the purpose of the study as a whole is to establish an objective 
base from which a connoisseurship may be ultimately derived. The real worth of the 
five chapters on weapons is scarcely affected by these small points, and perhaps it is 
the otherwise consistent soberness of the investigation that makes them seem to obt rude. 

In Chapter VI of the introduction, “Siberia in the Early Bronze Age,” the author 
undertakes a synthesis of the entire Siberian area. He feels that it is divided into two 
principal phases; one dominated by the Andronovo Culture (as Early Bronze Age), 
and a succeeding phase represented by the Karasuk Culture (as Developed Bronze 
Age), represented best in and around Minusinsk. The writer then points out the strik- 
ing parallels between the plastic animal decoration on the Karasuk finds and that on 
the Shang finds at An Yang, as have a number of other scholars. Loehr agrees with the 
general consensus concerning a North-to-South influence. 

The author then refines the problem of influence beyond its original formulation. 
He suggests two correspondences: one, the Shang An Yang style and the Karasuk style; 
and the other, a pre-An Yang style (lingering, but obsolete at An Yang) and the Andro- 
novo style. Other than the few obsolete examples associated with An Yang, no source 
for the pre-An Yang bronze style has yet been discovered in China. In making these 
two correspondences, Shang style becomes to some extent a composite of collateral 
influences, though on a higher technical level than the contributing elements. An im- 
portant problem is thus raised by implication, though not treated, as to whether the 
Shangs ever possessed a repertory of forms and surface styles that were definitely their 
own, and in turn this raises the inseparable question of the historical ethnology of the 
Shangs. 
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The reviewer feels that it has been amply demonstrated by many scholars, and addi - 
tionally well illustrated by Loehr, that Shang bronze art does have the reflective char- 
acter claimed for it. But it is also true that the surface style of animal decoration (with 
rare exceptions involving realism) is quite different from any early animal decoration 
found in the bronze art to the North and West of China. The motif of the t’ao tieh 
mask is a typical test-case. It may be that the Shangs received bronze metallurgy as a 
developed technique, and along with it inherited earlier and contemporary regional 
accumulations of motifs. Laufer, in his Beginnings of Porcelain in China, suggests such 
an introduction of technology from the West, but as a complex including not only 
bronze but also the horse, chariot, potter’s wheel, and advanced pottery methods. 
Shang shows the possession of this whole complex, in sharp contrast to the indigenous 
Chinese Neolithic cultures. Thus, the plastic animal-style decoration on early Shang 
bronze objects may not be too dependable for determining either the direction or the 
chronology of specific influences. The two-dimensional surface style which is charac- 
teristic of An Yang, but not of any of the non-Chinese bronze sources, may point to 
the earliest and most autocthonous Shang style. This style may antedate the adoption 
of bronze and the accretion of motifs which accompanied it. Such a style is not reported 
from the North or West, it is certainly not to be found in China’s Neolithic sites, nor 
has it been discerned in the early Manchurian sites known to date. This earliest native 
Shang style may yet be found in pre-bronze media such as bone, wood, fossil-ivory, 
or stone, somewhere in Northeast Asia. The most provocative parallels seem to indicate 
a Paleoasiatic source, if one may use examples from the Old Bering Sea Culture as 
late manifestations related to this style. 

The complexities of identifying and dating an Andronovo horizon are clearly recog- 
nized by Loehr. However, in using this horizon as the precedent for a pre-An Yang 
bronze style, the author treats it as though it were a dependable Bronze Age unity 
and a clearly defined cultural entity. This treatment may involve a debatable simpli- 
fication; for where Andronovo remains can be clearly identified, as in the sites close to 
the Yenisei River, they seem to be essentially Neolithic in character, with the addition 
of a small amount of copper: in short, Chalcolithic. Identification of Bronze Age sites 
elsewhere as Andronovo is distinctly open to question. 

While Karasuk industry is clearly defined as Bronze Age and possibly dated parallel 
to An Yang, it is not yet clear beyond doubt that the influence moves from Karasuk to 
China. Karasuk pottery decoration (Gaul, Observations, etc., Peabody Mus. Papers, 
Vol. XX, pl. XXVIII, 1943) shows a geometric style which rather corresponds to the 
pre-An Yang bronze style. From this, it could be reasonably inferred that Karasuk was 
generally lagging behind the artistic developments in China, but was acquiring certain 
contemporary An Yang animal motifs at the same time it was acquiring its bronze 
metallurgy. It is not suggested here that this reverse influence is a fact; merely that 
problems of evidence still remain to be solved. These problems are not unique to this 
author’s study. 

Loehr’s studious volume will be appreciated by all concerned with Far Eastern art 
and archeology, and especially by those with a thirst for new material. It will be wel- 
comed by many for its attempt to bring order to the field of Chinese weapons. Others 
will find it thought-provoking in the matter of styles, influences, and origins. Not 
the least achievement of this book is its championship of a pre-An Yang bronze 
style in China. Where this idea was tentatively broached by others in the past, Loehr 


has raised it to the level of a concept. He has left this concept well planted and well 
defended. 
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Archaeological Excavations in New Caledonia. E. W. GirrorD and Dick SHUTLER, Jr. 
(Anthropological Records 18:1) Berkeley: University of California Press, 1956. 25 
pp., 23 pls. 5 figs., diagrams, map, appendices. $2.25. 


Reviewed by Erik K. REED, Santa Fe, New Mexico 


This report presents details of the findings of the 1952 expedition to New Caledonia, 
in systematic test excavations at eleven midden sites out of a total of fifty-three located 
in preliminary reconnaissance. 

Materials recovered include comparatively abundant potsherds and shell artifacts, 
few stone implements and only one of bone (a pointed fragment, possibly a dagger tip), 
few human burials and no remains of structures; coral and pumice, abundant molluscan 
shell, crab shell fragments, very few fish bones. 

The unpainted, poorly-fired, coiled and paddle-and-anvil finished sand-tempered 
pottery, occasionally decorated by incising and relief, shows various types of rim and 
lip, some variation in handles, and features such as suspension-holes, gambreled shoul- 
ders, and occasional flat bottoms. Shell artifacts include net sinkers, fishhooks, money- 
beads, bracelets and rings, knives and gravers(?) and scrapers. Chipped stone types 
are hammerstones, choppers, scrapers, unretouched flakes, all evidently quite crude. 
In addition to sinkers and grindstones, the rare ground stone objects consist of a few 
axes, adzes, and chisels, a dozen polished slingstones, sixteen beads of serpentine and 
steatite and one of jade, a steatite pendant, and several other items which may have 
also been ornaments. 

Much of the report is taken up with tabulations of the occurrence of artifact-types 
and unmodified natural materials, and of composition of middens by site and by depth 
—virtual work-sheets. Interpretations of the significance of the findings are largely 
missing. The illustrations are excellent. 

Despite carefully controlled field work and thorough laboratory analysis, there 
seem to have been few significant stratigraphic results, unless they are concealed in the 
tabulations. Radiocarbon determinations were obtained yielding dates from 846 B.C. 
to 1569 A.D.; probable rates of accumulation of midden deposits are discussed. 

Comparisons with other islands are briefly offered, mainly in connection with de 
tails of pottery. Such details generally parallel Fiji, except that “applique relief designs 
running around the vessel seem to be a local specialty in New Caledonia . . . [except 
for one specimen] Fijian applique is quite different,” and “site 13 incised sherds are 
of a unique type. . . the oldest obtained in New Caledonia [radiocarbon dates of 846 
B.C. and 481 B.C.].”’ More distant resemblances are mentioned—from Indonesia and 
Indochina and Japan, as well as elsewhere in Melanesia and Tonga. 

Major conclusions are summarized in the following: 


“All of the deposits excavated yielded pottery down to the lowest cultural levels . . . we do 
not have a single Palaeolithic site in New Caledonia. 

“With the poorly developed chipped stone industry in New Caledonia went a highly developed 
but limited Neolithic industry, manifested in fine axes and adzes. These are of Melanesian (lenticu- 
lar) rather than Polynesian (angular) type. This lenticular type can apparently be identified with 
Beyer’s Philippine Early Neolithic. Polished stone implements were extremely rare in our screen- 
ings, appearing only in upper levels (0-18 in.). . . . Unfortunately the potsherds . . . did not yield 
in New Caledonia any such clear cut succession of types as Gifford found in Fiji... we have 
nothing specifically Australian unless it is the crude chipped stone implements. There are no 
doubt some Polynesian elements, e.g., the cowry shells, which we interpreted as parts of octopus 
lures. Potsherds, the most abundant artifacts, extending to a greater depth than chipped stone, 
bear resemblances to Tongan, Melanesian, Annamese, and proto-Jomon . . .” (pp. 94-95). 
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As must often be the case in pioneer work, problems have been produced rather than 
explanations. It is to be hoped that further scientific investigation will make possible 
an interpretation of human history in New Caledonia, and elsewhere in Melanesia. 


APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY 


Anthropology in Administration. H. G. BARNETT. Evanston: Row, Peterson and Com- 
pany, 1956. viii, 196 pp. 


Reviewed by Cyrit S. BELSHAW, University of British Columbia 


Contrary to expectations which might be aroused by the title, this is not a book 
which deals systematically with the contribution anthropology can make to the analysis 
of administrative problems through discussion of such topics as land tenure, family 
adjustment, or legal processes. It is restricted to an examination of the relationships 
between anthropologists and administrators, mainly within the framework of a bureau- 
cratic machine. This is an interesting and worthwhile topic, on which most of us have 
strong views, and Barnett has succeeded in arranging his material about delicate yet 
highly charged situations in a dispassionate and simple way. 

This is a book to be recommended, but different readers will find its value lies in 
different sections. The first two of the five chapters consist of a rather prosaic arrange- 
ment of the views of a number of writers who have referred to this problem (there are 
three quotations in the first paragraph, which is indicative of the approach). Here 
Barnett is umpire rather than judge or jury. The specialist knows the material, and 
would rather have a greater injection of Barnett’s views; the graduate student will 
welcome the handy references, but will need to follow up each one to obtain discussions 
of administrative anthropology as a whole. It is unlikely that administrators will be 
convinced of the value of anthropology by the frankness with which some issues have 
been discussed. 

The remaining three chapters are the most valuable. Here Barnett makes use of his 
experience as Staff Anthropologist to the United States Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands to enlarge upon his theme in a specific administrative framework. He has 
illustrated his points with extracts from official reports; not only do we have documen- 
tation of the anthropologist’s role in the colonial territory which has made the fullest 
use of anthropologists, but we are given an insight into methods of administration which 
whets our appetite for more. 

It is inevitable that a book of this kind should raise as many questions as it answers. 
Barnett makes the point that some critics have declared “that anthropology is not a 
science at all and hence is not anthropology” (p. 53). But he does not give adequate 
space to the consideration that anthropology has as yet insufficient theory to enable 
it to be applied as a science. Most of the problems cited seem to require very little 
theory in their solution. The anthropologist can bring a sympathetic interpretive under- 
standing to his task, supplemented by an awareness of the possibilities and pitfalls of 
research. The reports written by Trust Territory anthropologists differ vastly from the 
reports of untrained officials in other colonial territories; but they differ very little, 
except perhaps in jargon, from reports written by liberal administrators with a uni- 
versity training. Is it anthropology as such, or a scientific approach tempered with a 
liberal detachment, which is the effective factor? 

One or two practices are described which have dubious overtones. Thus, on page 
126, there is a list of tasks anthropologists performed in the role of go-between, channel- 
ling requests from natives to appropriate administrative officers. Is not the anthro- 
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pologist then becoming an administrator? Is he not becoming another person with 
whom the native is in a dependent relationship? Is the anthropologist flattered by his 
role to the extent that he is reluctant to forego it? 

I have one major point of criticism. On page 179 Barnett seeks to justify the em- 
ployment of anthropologists in contrast to the employment of native advisers. After 
outlining points in favor of native advisers, he gives as argument against them the 
familiar one that on occasion they abuse their privileges. This seems quite confused; 
such an argument may be related to the effectiveness of natives as officials, but it does 
not bear on the role of the anthropologist. If we need applied anthropologists and 
sociologists, it must be because they can interpret problems more systematically than 
can the layman, and with the advantages of theory. Barnett’s argument is rather like 
saying that we need applied sociologists because politicians are corrupt: it is the argu- 
ment for managerial technocracy which is persuasive only because the factor of political 
education has been overlooked. In fact, the better native councils are, the more useful 
anthropologists are likely to be. 


CULTURE AND PERSONALITY 


Psychotherapy and Culture Conflict. GEORGENE SEWARD. New York: Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 1956. ix, 299 pp. $6.00. 


The Biosocial Nature of Man. ASHLEY Montacu. New York: Grove Press, 1956. 123 
pp., 2 tables. $1.00. Hardbound, $2.50. 


Reviewed by MARVIN K. OPLER, Cornell University 


Both these books are welcome contributions. Each emphasizes the effects of cultural 
factors upon human psychology and biological functioning. In addition, Seward’s book 
may be recommended as a text for courses touching upon culture and personality, 
social psychology, or medical sociology. This last is added because her book, despite its 
broad approach and its abundance of illustrative materials, is simply and engagingly 
written. It contains four case studies contributed by Dr. Judd Marmor, Clinical 
Professor of Psychiatry at the UCLA School of Medicine. The first introductory chapter 
covers interesting cross-cultural materials in twenty pages. The second chapter con- 
tains an appreciation as well as a critique of the Freudian position, allowing more em- 
phasis to be placed on newer approaches incorporating social factors and cultural dif- 
ferences. After the first forty pages, one is introduced to other developments following 
Freud for which the names of Adler, Horney, Kardiner, Fromm, and Sullivan are 
symbolic. A fourth chapter concerns social class and personality and is followed by an 
account of relations between status and treatment patterns. Two chapters cover the 
topic of color and conflict, and one deals with woman’s social status and its psycho- 
logical repercussions. In the last three chapters, other ethnic studies are more scantily 
treated, particularly because this literature on national groupings is only now coming 
into its own. A helpful table of references follows each chapter, allowing the student to 
pursue authors and subjects which are fully indexed. 

While Seward’s volume has all the qualities of a useful text for behavioral science 
courses, Ashley Montagu’s book seems intended for the intelligent lay reader. It con- 
tains ten pages of bibliographical notes, but is not indexed, and several chapters on 
important topics such as The Social Nature of Crime, Constitutional Psychologies, and 
The Nature of Aggression are but two or three pages long. Obviously, such an extended 
series of articles is intended to stimulate the reader on a variety of topics which Mon- 
tagu himself has treated more adequately elsewhere. See for example Montagu’s mas- 
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terful article on several called “Contributions of Anthropology To Psychosomatic 
Medicine” in The American Journal of Psychiatry, Volume 112, 1956. 

While both books subscribe to a biosocial position, Montagu’s is heavily salted 
with his well-known critiques of Hooton’s work on physical characteristics and crimin- 
ality, his cautions on gene-determinism theories, and other interests stemming from 
physical anthropology. True, one of his longest essays in this book of sketches is called 
“Criticism of the Freudian View.” But Seward’s book is more integrated on the topic of 
psychodynamics and culture, so that its impact is more clearly in behavioral sciences. 
Here one could only wish that the book had more sustained coverage of topics of crucial 
importance, more separation of epidemiological and etiological findings, and more 
theoretical synthesis on the complementary uses of each approach. Such elaborations 
and integrations would no doubt make the book more suited for advanced students and 
methodologists, and less useful for general student text uses. In the same way, one 
could wish for more extended case treatments, like the Leightons’ study of Gregorio, 
The Hand Trembler, beyond the four cases now given. Happily, Dr. Seward has fore- 
seen this need and is now developing such a more extensive case book. 

Space does not permit a full treatment of the various intelligent observations in 
Seward’s book. She points out that the time is long overdue for modifying rigid Krae- 
pelinian nomenclature for mental illnesses in terms of a more clinically perceptive kind 
of cultural relativity. Points of psychological stress and strain are sought not only in 
individual case accounts but in typical conflicts located within cultural systems. Clearly 
much more must be known in this area, and both inductive and deductive forms of re- 
search devised. This book is both wise and helpful in calling for such a reorientation in 
psychotherapy, in providing some of the best examples in this literature, and for de- 
veloping a useful text reference that will help bring students of anthropology and sociol- 
ogy up to date in 1956. 


Sexual Behavior in American Society: An Appraisal of the First Two Kinsey Reports. 
Jerome Hime.nocu and Sytvia Fieis Fava (Eds.). Foreword by ALFRED Mc- 
CLuNG Lege. New York: W. W. Norton and Co., 1955. xvii, 446 pp., 31 tables. 
$5.00. 

Reviewed by MARGARET MEAD, American Museum of Natural History 


This anthology of reactions, evaluations, and criticisms of the Kinsey Reports is 
in the growing tradition of following the publication of a major, long-term piece of re- 
search with volumes of critical appraisal. Such volumes are especially useful for the 
teacher, to whom students are likely to bring a great variety of queries as to the stand- 
ing, the methodology, and the possible interpretations of these massive works. The 
present volume has been most competently edited for the Society for the Study of 
Social Problems. The principal emphasis is sociological, but there are also sections from 
the viewpoint of psychology, psychiatry, anthropology, and religion—some of them 
reprints of outstanding reviews, some of them prepared directly for the Society for the 
Study of Social Problems. 

This is not, as the title suggests, a book about American sexual behavior; it is a 
book about the Kinsey report. It deals with the methods used, the methods that should 
have been used, the sample, the interview technique, the validity and the significance 
of the judgments which Kinsey draws, and in a few cases, either new inferences drawn 
from Kinsey’s data or small collections of data assembled by other investigators which 
illuminate Kinsey’s findings. There are excellent discussions of the sample, and pene- 
trating discussions by Kubie and Eisenbud of the dangers of ignoring the latent ma- 
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terials in interviews and making surface judgments of adjustment. Many commenta- 
tors make a plea for including sex as part of life, but these are primarily hortorary in 
character. Kluckhohn mentions the possibility of qualitative material being valuable, 
but devotes most of his article to some preliminary quantitative statements from the 
Navaho; these suggest that the collection of quantitative materials on sex behavior can 
perhaps be conducted in a long-term project, where a special field worker can concen- 
trate on this heavily charged area. 

One of the principal defects of the book is that since so many of the articles are 
essays or excerpts from other symposia, the bibliographies are exceedingly poor and in 
some cases almost nonexistent—except, of course, for the very extensive bibliography 
on the Kinsey report at the end of the volume. But students who might be interested 
in examining psychiatric case histories, discussions of depth interviewing, or qualitative 
materials on other cultures, will find few leads to gratify their interest. 

The theme of responsible self-consciousness, of a recognition by social scientists that 
such work may affect the culture within which it is done and published, runs through 
the book. However, the specific studies to test the effects of the Kinsey report are dis- 
appointingly slight; and they tend to over-emphasize the possible importance of the 
facts that Kinsey reports and to underplay the more complex problem of the way in 
which the facts have been interpreted. The selections from Hiltner’s ‘Sex Ethics and 
the Kinsey Report” are perhaps the most rewarding in the book. 

One curious type of material is presented by Undo Undeutsch in the comparative 
statistics from European countries. In materials collected by quite different means, he 
finds very high agreement with Kinsey’s findings and concludes that “sexual activity 
when regarded within larger populations represents an area of human behavior which 
shows the largest conceivable uniformity.” In fact, the agreement seems almost too 
good to be true, and Undeutsch agrees that “‘such an amazing congruence of statistical 
results has so far probably not been found in any other area of human behavior.”’ 
These statements may be contrasted with Kluckhohn’s summary of the “‘rampant”’ 
variability of sexual behavior in different cultures, based on the Cross Cultural Area 
Files and a special Western United States Indian sample of 225 tribes. There seems to 
be no present theory which would explain why the same percentage of 400 Norwegian 
young men in a concentration camp should have had premarital intercourse as had 
Kinsey’s sample, especially when we recognize that while one might expect some type of 
uniformity to accompany chronological age, both marriage itself and age of marriage 
are culturally patterned. Perhaps the inclusion of one first-class article by a student of 
comparative animal behavior would have illuminated this question. 


The Analysis of Fantasy: The Thematic A pperception Technique in the Study of Person- 
ality. Witt1AM E. Henry. New York: John Wiiey & Sons, 1956. xiii, 305 pp., ap- 
pendices. $6.00. 

Reviewed by GEORGE DeE Vos, Universily of Michigan 


This volume on T.A.T. analysis is a particularly pertinent one for anthropologists 
and others working in the culture and personality field. The author, as a member oi 
the interdisciplinary Committee on Human Development of the University of Chicago, 
has been of considerable influence in the application of the T.A.T. method in culture 
and personality research. He has developed his particular approach while conducting 
research with special social class, ethnic, and occupational groups in American society, 
as well as acting as a consultant-advisor on numerous studies with American Indian 
groups and Pacific island cultures. He has arrived at intensive methods of analysis in 
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categories that are conveniently comparable both with other projective tests and with 
social life history material on specific individuals. 

Henry’s approach throughout is in qualitative terms, analyzing separately material 
derived from particular individuals. He shows little concern with developing quanti- 
tative or normative methods as such. He does not deal with cultural analysis of per- 
sonality using methods for treating large samples of projective data per se. Such prob- 
lems as validation of interpretations also are outside the scope or intent of the book. 
Henry is eminently successful in achieving the major purpose of his book, namely, 
cogent illustration of a method for intensive analysis of projective fantasy material in 
understanding individual personality within a cultural matrix. 

The author’s orientation toward personality is more culturally sophisticated than 
that found in most general works published on the T.A.T. It is much less concerned 
with clinical analysis of pathology and more broadly concerned with personality as an 
integration of an individual’s experience in terms of the values and the pressures of his 
social milieu, as well as in terms of his specific ego controls and defenses. Henry’s con- 
cept of milieu goes beyond that of immediate family and includes a deep concern with 
the entire meaningful social environment of the individual, including peer groups, oc- 
cupational groups, and ethnic cultural influences. His approach is most compatible to 
Erikson’s newer trend in psychoanalytic theory around concepts of ego-identity and 
self-identity. The sample cases Henry uses indicate this orientation. Of particular in- 
terest is the section of the book which develops an intensive analysis of the T.A.T. 
stories of four individuals—an American middle class boy of fourteen, an Austrian 
immigrant living in an urban bohemian society, a Sioux adolescent boy of fourteen, 
and a Navaho girl of eleven. 

The book as a whole is divided into four parts. The first section is an exposition of 
Henry’s method of analysis and the principles of the interpretive process as developed 
by him. The second part consists of four illustrative analyses of individual protocols, 
with corroborative materials taken from life history and other projectives on the indi- 
viduals. Third is a brief section discussing each Murray card in terms of its manifest 
stimulus demand, latent stimulus value, most frequent plots, and appropriate idio- 
syncratic variations. The fourth part consists of two appendices: (a) several cogent 
suggestions concerning the administration of the Murray T.A.T. in both individual and 
group nonclinical situations; and (b) a very comprehensive and well-organized bibliog- 
raphy of articles and books on thematic analysis allowing easy reference to specific 
interests, whether they be clinical, anthropological, normative studies, or reports on 
questions of validity and reliability. 

In his system of analysis, Henry avoids the easy pitfalls of the prevalent clinical 
approaches to personality in projective research, which tend to reduce psychological 
data to a revelation of the psychoanalytic universals of psychosexual development ap- 
parent to some degree in every individual. One suspects that such a reductionist ap- 
proach is all too frequently used to cover lack of ability to be specific about a particular 
person. Henry’s relatively broad experience in research with nonclinical groups has 
caused him to maintain with caution the distinction between the way a person tends 
to perceive his social world and the way he is seen to behave in it. Henry further warns 
against too great a readiness to interpret the fantasy content of T.A.T. stories as di- 
rect clues to actual life events. 

The authors over-all approach is presented somewhat abstractly in the first section. 
The second section, wherein the methods of analysis are applied to four individuals, is 
more immediately rewarding. One reads with fascination the gradual development of 
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hypotheses and their reinforcement through the sequence of stories. The reviewer is of 
the opinion that the use of this approach is limited to those relatively few persons who 
have both the necessary empathic talent and sufficient dedication to apply themselves 
to the self-discipline involved. Too often in social science there is a lack of standards of 
adequacy in analysis of primary data, which is apparent both in the variable quality 
of theoretical publications and in published works in such difficult fields as projective 
analysis. One feels at times that anyone obtaining projective data ipso facto considers 
himself capable of analyzing such data, or of formulating new theoretical constructs 
on the basis of his own limited experience. Henry’s work offers a challenge to other 
workers in personality and culture as a high standard for interpretive ability with the 
T.A.T. technique. 
FOLKLORE 


Voices on the Wind: Polynesian Myths and Chants. KATHARINE LUOMALA. Illustrated 
by Joseph Feher. Honolulu: Bishop Museum, 1955. 191 pp., illus. n.p. 


Reviewed by Epwin G. Burrows, University of Connecticut 


For several years, the Bernice P. Bishop Museum has been supplementing the more 
strictly scientific monographs in its series with about one slim volume a year still focused 
on Polynesia but aimed at a more general audience. Latest to appear is this judicious 
sampling of Polynesian folklore. Though written to entertain as well as inform, it is 
useful to the serious student, for no such sampling and illustration of the character of 
the verbal arts in Polynesia has been previously available. 

An introductory chapter sketches the range of interest emphasized in Polynesian 
song and story. A second shows how the sea and sea voyaging have affected Polynesian 
life and lore. The third discusses the skill and training of the bards. The fourth is a 
glimpse into Polynesian theology, especially the rivalries among gods as reflected in 
folklore. Each of the last five chapters epitomizes one cycle of tales. Four of the five 
portray a favorite demigod and hero: Maui, trickster as well as hero; Tinirau, the great 
lover; Tahaki, “the perfect chief’; and Rata, styled “irreverent vagabond” yet also 
intrepid avenger of his kinfolk, swallowed by the giant clam. Inserted among these is 
Chapter VII on a different and special subject, the menehunes and other little people 
celebrated especially in Hawaii and the Society Islands. There is no index and no 
bibliography, but a section of Notes and Acknowledgments mentions the principal 


sources. The illustrations portray scenes from the tales in stylized fashion, with figures | 


more robust than life. 

Few if any other collections of folklore bring out the cultural setting as richly as is 
done here. One example will illustrate. In the midst of the account of Tahaki and his 
exploits comes this sentence: “Scarcely a Polynesian hero can be found who within 
five minutes of a narrator’s time is not being helped in an adventure and saved from 
failure or restored to life by his faithful and magically skilled sister, mother, or blind 
old grandmother.” It may take a feminist, but certainly takes an anthropologist 
and one steeped in the lore under discussion—to venture a generalization like that. As 
for its accuracy, who is to challenge her on it? 


The Pollen Path: A Collection of Navajo Myths. Retold by Marcaret S. Linx. Psycho- 
logical commentary by JosEpH L. HENDERSON. Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 1956. iv, 205 pp., 1 plate, 7 illus. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Evon Voct, Harvard University 


The Pollen Path contains twelve myths selected from the rich complex of Navaho 
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mythology, a brief psychological commentary by a Jungian psychologist, and a long 
appendix by Mrs. Link describing how she became interested in Navaho culture and 
providing an anecdotal description of certain features of Navaho ceremonialism. 

The basic materials for the twelve Navaho myths were drawn from a number of 
sources, including Mrs. Link’s own field work in and near Lorenzo Hubbell’s trading 
post at Oraibi in the western part of the reservation, and the published versions of 
Matthews, Wheelwright, Reichard, Hill, and others. The various versions have been 
“|. retold and remolded in some instances, for the sake of a clearer outline, and in 
order to appeal to the general American reader who does not have access to the innu- 
merable sources.” 

On the whole, Mrs. Link does an admirable and sensitive job of retelling the myths. 
They are well-written, moving stories that will certainly capture the interest and imag- 
ination of the general reader for whom she has explicitly written. Some of the charac- 
teristic Navaho flavor that one gets in literal translation of text materials gathered 
directly from Navaho informants is lost. Navaho specialists can take issue with many 
specific problems of selection and emphasis. But I doubt if any of the anthropologically- 
trained students of Navaho culture could retell the same myths and come out with any 
better balance between retaining Navaho form and style and reworking the stories for 
the general reader. 

I am much less enthisiastic about Dr. Joseph L. Henderson’s psychological com- 
mentary, which in fifteen pages attempts to interpret the myths in terms of Jung’s 
theory of psychic energy. In the first place, it is painfully evident that Dr. Henderson 
has learned too little about primitive culture to attempt this type of analysis. Witness 
these statements, for example: 


Primitive people are in fact compulsively careful in their conformity to custom (page 131), 
but 


The lack of culture or group identity in a primitive culture makes for interpersonal suspicious- 
ness, shiftless behavior and general demoralization of the primitive group’s members (page 134). 


When Dr. Henderson also argues that 


... all mythological manifestations of the unconscious, whether appearing in the dreams or 
phantasies of individuals or in the myths of large groups of people, can be traced to a “collective 
unconscious” where psychic energy exists in its primordial form... and that this energy 

appears primarily in the form of archaic images, later becoming differentiated as an in- 
dividual grows out of his childhood identification with his parents or a group grows out of its 
identification with obsolete primitive culture patterns (page 130), 


I could not disagree with him more. Even Roheim’s interpretations seem to make more 
sense. 

Once he gets past his general Jungian theoretical statments, Dr. Henderson does 
make some good points and provide some insights that should be followed up in further 
research, I like his contrast between Coyote as representing a kind of renegade or out- 
law symbolizing that which is untamable in Navaho behavior and Talking God as 
representing tribal laws and peaceful customs. His treatment of the Twins as represent- 
ing the achievement of identity within the Navaho culture pattern is equally interest- 
ing. But we will proceed more fruitfully if these problems are investigated carefully 
within the context of Navaho social structure and socialization rather than invoking 
concepts of ‘‘universal myth,” “collective unconscious,” and “psychic energy existing 
in primordial form” to interpret them. 

The appendix written by Mrs. Link provides a discursive but interesting essay on 
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her experiences in Navaho country, some general statements of Navaho ceremonialism, 
and a number of Navaho songs and prayers. She omits discussion of diagnosticians as 
a basic part of Navaho ceremonialism; she displays no knowledge of Wyman and 
Kluckhohn’s Navaho Classification of Their Song Ceremonials (1938), which is the 
classic source for data on the number and variety of Navaho chants. But she has writ- 
ten a book that will be of use to professional anthropologists, particularly in providing 
an available summary of the basic elements of Navaho mythology which beginning 
students can read (and be warned not to take too seriously) before they turn to the 
complicated myth collections compiled by the specialists. 
OTHER 
The Two Major Works of Charles H. Cooley: Social Organization. Human Nature and 
the Social Order. (Introduction by RoBertT CooLtEy ANGELL.) Glencoe: The Free 
Press, 1956. xvii, 436 pp. and x, 460 pp. $7.50. 


Sociological Theory: Present-day Sociology from the Pasi. Edited by EpGAR F. BORGATTA 
and Henry J. Meyer. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1956, xvii, 546 pp. $6.75. 


Reviewed by Miscua TitIEv, University of Michigan 


In reissuing the two principal works of Charles Horton Cooley under one cover: 
The Free Press has continued one of its established policies and has rendered another 
valuable service to social science. There is something to be gained by reading the works 
of a great man in the form in which he originally issued them; but in one sense Cooley 
has suffered tlie fate of all pioneers whose penetrating ideas, original in their own day, 
have become part of the stock-in-trade of modern practitioners. Today, even the most 
pedantic and routine sociologists are likely to have incorporated into their thinking, 
writings, and lectures, much that was fresh and original when first presented by Cooley. 

Cooley, whose books appeared in the first decade of this century, made several out- 
standing contributions to social science. He was the first to recognize the importance of 
the face-to-face primary group; he was quick to realize the difference between inherited 
biological behavior and learned cultural conditioning; and he was one of the leaders in 
stressing the value of studying objectively the behavior of infants as they became 
socialized. It may even be argued that he anticipated the field of psychosomatics, 
since he recognized that such things of the mind as ideas and emotions may influence 
the workings of the physical body. 

Robert C. Angell, a nephew and former pupil, has written a sympathetic (in Cooley’s 
sense) foreword to the volume under review. At the same time he has candidly called 
attention to two of Cooley’s weaknesses—his lack of interest in statistical documenta- 
tion, and his failure to engage in or to insist upon empirical research. 

A different measure of the extent to which modern social scientists have departed 
from certain of Cooley’s usages is to be found in the current distaste for several of his 
archaic and naively ethnocentric statements. For example, on page 203 of Social Or- 
ganization Cooley wrote: “The mind, in its best moments, is naturally Christian. . 
And in Human Nature and the Social Order, p. 280, he has written: ‘Apparently, the 
higher function of hostility is to put down wrong.” It is at such times that an anthro- 
pologically trained reviewer longs for the comparative approach of the contemporary 
student of man in society. 

Despite his personal failings and the paucity of world-wide sociological data avail- 
able in his day, Cooley still holds a commanding position in some fields of sociology. 
This is made evident by the number of times he is represented in Sociological Theory. 
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Ten passages from Cooley’s writings are included in the volume edited by Borgatta 
and Meyer, and all but one first appeared in the works reprinted by The Free Press. 
By contrast, there are only six extracts from Durkheim, five from Linton, and four 
from Simmel. The editors have been eclectic rather than unitary in their approach, 
and there are excerpts fron sociologists, anthropologists, psychologists and philoso- 
phers. 

This book of readings is designed for the specific purpose set forth in the preface. 
Borgatta and Meyer sought to include only such writings from the past as continue to 
provide stimulation for contemporary social scientists. Morgan, Sapir, Radcliffe- 
Brown, and Linton are the only formal anthropologists represented in the volume, but 
their colleagues will find a number of essays by authors who may well be claimed as 
common ancestors by all students of human behavior in social settings. 

Although the selections in Sociological Theory pertain, roughly speaking, to the 
period between 1870 and 1940, there is a surprising lack of material from modern au- 
thors, even from the pens of mature scholars who wrote within the designated time span. 
As a result, a reader may learn a good deal about the sociological theories of the past, 
but he is likely to be left unsatisfied if he desires to learn about present-day concepts. 
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The JAF publishes many articles of interest to anthropologists; the April issue 
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GEORGE C. BARKER, “Some Aspects of Penitential Processions in Spain and 
the American Southwest” 


@ WILLIAM BASCOM, “The Myth-Ritual Theory” 


MELVILLE JACOBS, “Titles in an Oral Literature” 


@ ALAN P. MERRIAM, “The Bashi Mulizi and its Music: An End-Blown 
Flute from the Belgian Congo” 


C. F. VOEGELIN and ROBERT C. EULER, “Introduction to Hopi Chants” 


@ Other papers by Frances DeNsMore, HERBERT HALPERT, Mary R. Haas, 
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Members are entitled to receive Memoirs as published. Recent volumes with 
anthropological emphasis include: 


ROY FRANKLIN BARTON, The Mythology of the Ifugaos 


@ KATHERINE SPENCER, Mythology and Values: An Analysis of Navaho 
Chantway Myths 


All anthropologists are invited to join the AMERICAN FOLKLORE SOCIETY. 
Annual dues are $6 for individual memberships; the student rate is $4.50. Write 
to MacEdward Leach, Secretary-Treasurer, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
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written, and well illustrated.” 
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a t metalwork, other applied arts and murals 
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B general survey of native American 
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